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PREFACE 


Mr. Past uliov’s Guide, to the Practice of International Conferences is u 
revised and enlarged edition of a monograph I)y the author issued last 
year in mimeographed form by the Division of International Law of 
the Endowment under the title International Conferences and Their 
Technique. This study prest-nts the vast experience gained since the 
Paris Peace Conference in the technical organization of international 
confi'renccvS in such a manner as to serve as an interpretativt; account 
aiui as a reference hook. The I)ook covers the entire international con- 
ference practice', with particular emphasis upon the c'xjw'rience gaiited 
by the League at Ceneva; it includes important material relative to 
j)rocedures foIlowe<l in the International Conferences of Amc'rican 
States and experience gained in the recent United Nations Conferences. 
Specifically, the text deals with the planning, staffing, budgeting, or- 
ganizing, directing, and actual holding of conferences and committee 
meetings. Special attention is devoted to the follow-up work in the light 
of international administrative experience. While emphasis is placed 
on the technical, administrative, and secretarial aspects of the subject, 
the training of the author as an international lawyer permits him con- 
stantly to link the technical processes with the theory and the repre- 
sentative literature in this field. Familiarity with half a dozen languages 
has enabled the author to extend his research into sources which are 
usually not available to students of international organization and 
administration. 

The wide exix'rience acquired by Mr. Pastuhov as a member of the 
League Secretariat, as officer attached to the International Labor 
Office, and as official of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration has given him a unique insight into the inner workings 
of the international legislative proce.sses and has enabled him to illus- 
trate his text with numerous and heretofore unknown or little known 
examples. Hardly noticed even by experts, the practice of international 
conferences has undergone a considerable evolution during the last 
quarter of a century and this volume comes nearer to a codification of 
the procedure of international conferences than anything attempted 
hitherto. 

At this moment, when the foundation for future international coop- 
eration is being laid through the instrumentality of major multina- 
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tional conferences, the publication of this aitthorifative han-lbook 
corresponds to a real need, ansi ths! volume shnuhl .ui itiv.iluable 

aid to officers of ititernationa! conftinnices ans! rommit tfS’S. to expsTts, 
a.nd to persons engiiged in international serretaria! work, as well ,is to 
students of international orgaaizafton .uif! a<iriiinistfatio!i. 

(iKOKttF. A. I'hN'Cn 

Director of the Dimsum of / ntertuHiomit fMw 

Washington, D. C. 

March IS, 1945 



FOREWORD 


This handbook deals with the practice of international conferences. 
The main aspect studied will be the technical problems raised in the 
preparation for and conduct of international conferences. The historico- 
political aspect of diplomatic j^atherings has been omitted as far as 
possil)Ie, and while in many instances legal problems have been dis- 
cussed care has l)ccn taken not to overemphasize this phase of the 
subject. Such an approach has led to setting aside a plan of work which 
would have been more adequate for a legal treatise and wherein the 
developments would have been divided into two distinct parts; the 
first part devoted to international conferences strictu sensu, i.c., as they 
take place in the field of genera! international law (for instonce, the 
Paris Peace Conference), the second part dealing with such inter- 
national gatherings as take place under what may be calletl an inter- 
national constitution. The Covenant of the League of Nations is one 
e-xample of such a constitution, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agreement is another. Strictly speaking, a meeting of the 
Assembly or the Council or a committee of the League of Nations is not 
an international conference, but the meeting of an international organ. 
The same must be said of a meeting of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, which is an organ of 
the Administration, Such an exi,X)sition of the subject would have been 
more legalistic but would have been repetitious and sometimes con- 
fusing for the reader. 

The purpose of the author has been to proceed pragmatically and 
to base the plan of his work on what all international gatherings have 
more or less in common, namely, the actual mechanism, interpreting 
the word "conferences" broadly enough to include among them the 
sessions of the Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, as 
well as of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. As the handbook belongs to a series of monographs 
concerning the administrative cxperieiice of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, this study of international conferences will be 
closely related to the League of Nations; but, for the sake of comiKiri- 
son, reference will often be made to the Conferences of the International 
Labor Organization and to the Pan American and other public or 
semipublic conferences. Special effort has been made to bring the study 
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Up to date in integrating therein the main regulations and the first 
results of the practice of the United Nations Relief and Rehalnliiation 
Administration. Even within the limitations metitioned hy t!ie au! hor at 
the beginning of this Foreword the field to 1 k' e\p!i'icd is vast, and 
eonseciuently this monograph cannot pretend to he an ('xhanslive 
study of the sul)jcct. Its aim h;is been confined to supplying, in the form 
of a handbook, information which past i-spcrii nce h.is shown to he 
useful for anyone wdio has to deal with international pnliHe eonferenccs. 

Many of the statements .arc person.al reeollection.s. A very im|>nr!ant 
source of information has Ireen the records of the conferences, t fliicial 
publications of the I.eagiu' of Natiotis, the fnternation.d l.,.ibnr t)f- 
ganization, the Pan American Union, and the United N.'Uions Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration constitute the prini-ipal source 
materials used. A short bibliography of the most impui i.mt secondary 
material has been appended. 

The author takes great pleasure in .acknowledging his indelhedness to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, wliich ha.s made this 
study possible, and more particularly to Mr. Ceorge A. h'inch, Director 
of the Division of International Law of the Endowment, who constantly 
gave his personal support. Of the many others who have given lielpful 
assistance, particular gratitude is due to Dr. Gertrude Dixon, Dr. 
Joseph Nisot, and Dr. Egon Ran-shofen-Wertheinier, former memlH'rs 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, and Monsieur Roljcrt 
Lafrance, Head of the Diplomatic Division of the Internationa! Lalwr 
Office, who read the manuscript and gave to the author the benefit of 
their criticism and suggestions. However, rcsponsildlity for .any 
opinions expressed in this study is not to be ascribtxl either to these 
former colleagues or to the Division of International Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The author wi-shes to 
express special appreciation of the excellent aid given by Mr. Irwin 
Dalin, who helped with the editing of the first manuscript. Acknowl- 
edgment should also be made to the editorial staff of the Carnegit' 
Endowment, and more particularly to Miss Ruth Stanton, to Miss Rosa 
Gordon, who prepared the Index, and to the staffs of the libraries of 
the Carnegie Endowment and the Univensity of -Syracuse. 

Vladimir D. Pa-stiihov 
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INTRODUCTION 


Is the codification of the procedure of international conferences anS 
the procedure for the conclusion and drafting of treaties feasible, is it 
advisable? Strong doubts have been expressed regarding the possibility 
of estaljlishing a system for these procedures owing to the many different 
kinds of international conferences and the endless combination of their 
different tyiMJsd The question was carefully studied in 1925-1927 by a 
subcommittee of the Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codifi- 
cation of International Law of the League of Nations. While admitting 
the difficulty of the problem, the Rapporteur, Dr. A. Mastny, of Czech- 
oslovakia, expressed the conviction that it was possible to draw up cer- 
tain rules both for the procedure and the organization of international 
conferences, provided that these rules were sufficiently general to allow 
the States and their representatives the requisite freedom in settling the 
details in each case according to the particular circumstances that ac- 
company it and with due regard to the special requirements which may 
arise in practice.^ 

Dr. Mastny and his colleague on the subcommittee, Dr. S. Rund- 
stein, of Poland, attached to their report a list of subjects related to the 
procedure of international conferences and to the conclusion and draft- 
ing of treaties which in their opinion were susceptible of regulation. 

The report of the Committee of Experts, with the list drawn up by 
Dr. Mastny and Dr. Rundstein, was referred by the Secretary General 
of the League to the governments for their observations. 

Twenty-eight replies were received. Fourteen of these twenty-eight 
replies were in the affirmative. In its reply the French Government 
expressed the opinion that it was desirable and practicable to draw up a 
body of rules for the use of international conferences and pointed out 
that it would be necessary to prepare a preliminary draft containing 
provisions drawn up with some degree of precision. Six states, while 
expressirrg a favorable opinion, made certain reservations relative to 
the handling of a number of problems not suitable for regulation by 
convention ; at the same time these states desired to put forward spe- 

‘ Ludwig Bittner, Die Lehre von ien vStkerrechUichen Vertragsurkunden (Stuttgart; 
Deutsche verlagsanstalt, 1924), p. 104. 

* Report by Dr. A. Mastny and Dr. S. Rundstein to the Committee of Expert# for 
the Progressive Coilificatioii of International Law of the League of Nations in L.N. 
Document C.196.M.70.1927.V., p. 106. A condensed version of this report has been 
appended to this handbook as Appendix I, infra. 
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cial amendments whenever an international conference was to be con- 
vened. The Italian Government, which was among these six states, 
expressed the view that the matter did not require urgent action. The 
^countries which had submitted affirmative replies arciqitcd the Com- 
mittee's opinion that any rules wliich would be formulated could only 
be a jus (Usposiiivum , which would not restrict the iudi'peudenci' of the 
States. The fate of the proijosals of the Committee was, however, de- 
cided by the eight negative replies. Among them were the re[>lies of four 
big powers: the British Empire, Germany, Ja[>an, and the United States 
of America. Germany believed that it would be difficult to regulate the 
matters in question by means of collective agreements. Difficulties 
might arise owing to the differences in the constitutions of the contract- 
ing parties. Moreover, such regulations wouhl ajtpear to Ik* premature 
as certain questions of international hiw would first have to lie settled. 
The German Government tliercfore suggestc'd that tretitment of the 
questions referred to in the report of the Committee of Expt;rts should 
be postponed for the time being. The British Empire, with whoa; views 
the Governments of India and New Zealand associated them.sclves, did 
not consider the question to be a subject of international law the codifi- 
cation of which was deemed desirable and feasible, espeeialK- as the 
Committee itself had pointed out that there could be no (luestion of a 
body of rules which would be binding and obligatory. The Government 
of the United States of America expressed a similar view. It considered 
that the determination of the procedure of international conferences 
and the concluding of treaties might well be left to the parties them- 
selves and to the discretion of the delegates rc[)rc.scntiug the respcc-tlve 
governments. The dissent of the Japanese Government w'as expressed 
in a less definite form. It held that these questions were not yet ripe for 
the conclusion of an international convention but suggt-sfed that it 
would be desirable for representatives of the various countries to e.x- 
amine the proposals with a view to preparing an agreeiueul, which 
should contain nothing more than rocommeiKlations.* 

The Committee was comiKillcd to yield. At its third session, held in 
April, 1927, it adopted the following report to the Council: 

In its general report on the question of procedure, the ConuniUet* emplwsised 
the necessity of taking certain prei»ar:U‘ity measures with a view to facilitating 
and shortening the work of any conference tliat may be hehl. 

This necessity appears particularly great as regards the tiue.stiuu of con- 
ferences, since the reiK)rt approved by the CommitUv isamnnivuiied neither !»y a 

»L.N. Document 0.196,1^.70.1937. V., pp. 371-73. 
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draft nor by a questionnaire in the proper sense of the term, and since the matter 
in question is, in a certain sense, highly technical. 

The Committee would recommend to the Council that the subject should 
first be examined by a small Committee of Experts. Such a preliminary measure 
may, it is true, seem costly, unless the Committee could be conijx^sed of Sec- 
retariat oflicials already possessing wide experience of conferences and the con- 
clu.sion of treaties. The Committee would venture to point out, however, that 
the result.s of the work of the Conference of Experts would in any case be of 
great value. Even if the drafts framed l)y it were not accepted by a conference 
of all the States, they would be mo.st valuable as modcLs. It would be possible, at 
the beginning of a conference or of negotiations in respect of any treaty, to adopt 
en bloc the rules contained in such drafts; this would prevent the lo.ss of time 
entailed by detailed discussions concerning the procedure to lie followed. 

The Committee would point out in this connection that even drafts accepted 
on this sul)ject by a conference of all the States would .simply be in the nature of 
droit ddsposUif, that is, of rules which would leave the parties concerned (juite free 
to come to .some different arrangement. < 

The Secretariat never formally reported on the subject, but the prob- 
lem was considered again from another angle when the Assembly in 
1930 and 1931 discussed and adopted certain regulations concerning the 
preparatory procedure for general conventions negotiated under the 
tuispic-i's of the League of Nations.® The adoption of these regulations 
constituted real progress in the unification of methods of preparation 
of ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League and was a 
first step in the codification of the procedure for the conclusion of 
treaties. The ne.xt step was the setting up by the Secretariat of model 
clauses protocolaires for conventions concluded under the auspices of the 
League. The Secretariat did not seek a formal approval of these model 
clauses by the Assembly of the League, but the head of the Treaty 
Registration Branch of the Legal Section of the Secretariat took special 
care in giving the greatest possible uniformity to the clauses protoco- 
laires in the conventions concluded under the auspice.s of the League in 

■* L.N. Docunu'tit C.i<)$.M. 72.J937.V. 

• Soeinfra, pp. 2.’ 2.5, for ilu- t.cxt of the resolution adopted by the Asstunbly on Sep- 
tember 25, 1031. 'riiis resolution had its origin in a joint f>ropos;d .submitted by the 
British ami Danish delegations to tlie 1930 Assembly. Cliapti'i- IV of this proposal 
dealt with the adcciuate preparation for the international conferetu-i-s to ta.'conveneil 
in the future. 

It will be rententbered that in the const*rvative British Governmeitt voiced 
its opposition to an attempt at coditication of the procedure of international con- 
ferences. In 1930, however, the lepiesmitative of the British Govern inent, this 
time a memljer of the Labor Party, Mr. Noel Baker, said in recommending the 
British- Danish proposal; “We think it would be of immen.se value to have a regular 
procedure which, unless there was some overwhelming reason against it, should be 
followed. We think such a code of procedure providing the best Jxjssible method of 
preparation is laid down in chapter IV,” L.N., Official Journal, Special Supplement 
No. 85, p. 73. (Italics by the author.) 
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the thirties. Similarly the International Labor Organization clevciopei 
a uniform procedure for the conventions drawn up under its auspices 
The Seventh and Eighth International Conferences of American State 
also paid special attention to the question of the pivp.ir.if ion and draft 
ing of the treaties and agreeiueuls framed under the auspices of t!i 
Pan American Union. The handbook prepared for the dcle;;.itcs at th 
Eighth International Conference of American Stati's, lieid at Lima i: 
December, 1938, contained a detailed summary of the practice followei 
in this field by the League, of Nations and the International Labo 
Organization. The regal, iliuns adopted by the C’onference f)f Lim. 
were very similar to tliose of the l.eague, atid thus a further step wa 
taken in the direction of an eventual codification of tlie pineediii-e fo 
the conclusion and drafting of treaties. 

The progre.ss toward a crxlification of rules for the procedure and th 
organization of international conferences ha.s l>een les.s noticeabk 
But a scrie.s of techniques in planning, budgeting, staffing, orgatit/iiii. 
directing, coordinating, recording, and revii-wing th<nr meetings ha 
been developrxi by the League of Nations and the Internationa! I,al>o 
Organization. It is the gist of this e.\:p(;rien<‘e which this .study attempt 
to describe and evaluate. The trend of the Uxigue of Nations in thi 
field has been constantly towards simplification. The rules of proe<-dur 
drawn up for the conferences held under the auspices of tlte League i: 
the thirties are shorter and clearer than those framwl in tlie twenties 
The formalities accompanying the opening of the ses.sions of the As 
sembly or the first meetings of ad hoc conferences, stich as verificatio; 
of credentials, election of officers, .setting-up of committees, and forma 
speeches, were curtailed as much as was feasible, and the language c 
the reports and resolutions was simplified as far as possible. Long pr« 
ambles with numerous “whereas” clauses were avoided in the resolu 
tions. Florid compliments and expressions of thanks at the end of scs 
sions were summarized or suppressed in the mimitt^s. A similar tren^ 
existed and has been maintained in the International l.al)or Org:miz;i 

® In a remarkable article, Mr. C. Wilfred Jenks, I.ejral Adviser of the Internations 
Labor Office, proposes the establishment of an Inteiiiatioual l-ezislative l>raftin 
Bureau. This Bureau, without in any manner intcrf<;nn(; with the .itiKniomy rcy.anliit 
questions of policy of the in.stitulions or conferences usin;; its mtvuv.s, woidd act .n; 
coordinathiK agency for .specialized international drafting tcrvices. Mr. Jenks* pla 
makes the Bureau (i) responsible for pn-iiaring niul keeping up to date the n-ferent 
material; (2) a cooiK-rating agency in the preparation of the drafts of nndtipaitii 
instruments; (3) an office entrusted with the authority to fortmdate pro[«.s:il:, for tli 
improvement of international legislative technique in’uetteral us well as. in tlie sixa-il 
cases of instruments in course of preparation. C. Wilfred Jenks, "The Neetl for a 
International L^slative Drafting Bureau,'* Amerioin Journal of Inlernathnal Lat 
VoL 39 (1945), pp. 163-79, 
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ion. References made in this handbook to the procedure of the Inter- 
lational Conferences of American States and to the recent experience 
)f the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration prove 
;hat many techniques employed by the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Organizations have served as prototypes to these 
:wo agencies. Just as the rules of procedure of the Assembly of the 
League and the Standing Orders of the International Labor Confer- 
ences are a compilation of various systems used in different parliaments, 
the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration are influenced by the rules of procedure 
of the League, the International Labor Organization, and the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States. 

The standardization of techni(iues in prei>aring, organizing, and 
conducting conferences attained by the League, the Internationa! 
Labor Organization, and the Pan American Union, the influence of the 
procedure adopted by these organizations, the similarity of the methods 
employed during recent United Nations and international conferences 
at Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, and Chicago — - all favor a renewal of 
the effort that was made in the middle twenties by the Committee of 
Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law. 

It will be the task of the new Organization of the United Nations, the 
foundation of which was laid at Dumbarton Oaks, to decide if a further 
and more conclusive effort should be made towards a codification of 
certain rules for the organization and procedure of conferences. The 
future international meetings to be held under its auspices would benefit 
from such an effort. 



PART I 

CLASSIFYING- PLANNINC;-* STAFFING- iiCTINC ; 


International conferences are ^ciu-rally divided into three main 
categories: interKovernmenlal or public conferences, serni!v.l.i\- ^in- 
fcrences, and jrrivate conferences. This liandbook is e.-fflentially devoted 
to the first category nientionecl allow. 

I. Intekgoveknmkntai. OR Ptmiac CoNRKRiwtn'is 

To the first category belong the conferences composed of rei'resfiiia- 
tives of ' jvernments who arc gcne,rally provided with full {XJWers. 
These conferences are convencKl and supported l>y governments or l>y 
an official international organization like the League of Nations. The 
results of such public conferences are usually cmbtxlied in formal in- 
struments, such as treaties, conventions, or protocols, or in a final act. 
In this category are obviously included the numerous conferences con- 
vened by the League in order to tliscuas and adopt an international 
convention. To the same category belong also the peace congresst's and 
such political conferences as the Conference of Genoa in 1922 or the 
Conference of Locarno in 1925. The Food and Agriculture Conference 
of the United Nations held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May-June, 
1943, is of the same type, although the aim of the conference was 
primarily technical and not political. 

Indeed, public conferences may be convened to deal not only with 
political problems, but with such highly technical questions as the uni- 
fication of road signals, or the unification of laws on bills of exchange, 
promissory notes and ehe(iue.s-, etc. The name of “International Com- 
mittee” or “International Commission” will, however, lie given to a 
gathering of rcpre.sent.alives of governments (provideil with full powers 
or not) if they are assemlded mainly for the purpo» of exirhangiug in- 
formation or in order to adjust different n.illonal pi)l!cli\s and if no con- 
clusion of a formal international comfjiict is aimetl at. The fact that the 
subject under discussion may be highly political is irrelevant in this 
respect. An example of such a gathering was the Non-intervention 
Committee duniig the Spanish Civil War and many of the committees 
of the League of Nations. In general, however, all such meetings as the 
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■ssembly of the League, the International Labor Conferences, the 
Council of the League, most of the committees of the League or of the 
ntcrnational Labor Organization — in which delegates may or may 
ot be provided with full powers — must for the purpose of this hand- 
look be classified as international public conferences. The same is ob- 
•iously true of all lul hoc international conferences and committees 
omposed of representatives of governments.* 


2. Congresses and Conferences “ 


In the past century several authors in the field of international law 
nadc a distinction between congre^sses and conferences,* but the word 
‘congress” as the designation of an assembly of plenipotentiaries has 
today become more or less obsolete. Sir Ernest Satow, in his treatise on 
internatio'nal congresses, states that "There is no essential difference 
between a Congress and a Conference, but the former term is more fre- 
quently applied to assemblies of plenipotentiaries for the purpose of 
concluding peace, and is regarded as implying a specially important 
occasion. But the gathering at Bucarest in the autumn of 1913 to con- 
clude peace between Bulgaria on the one hand, and Greece, Monte- 
negro, Rumania, and Serbia on the other, was termed a Conference. 
Other distinctions sometimes made are that at a Congress a larger 


1 The Rapporteur of the "Sub-Committee to examine the possibility of formulating 
rules to be recommended for the procedure of international conferences and the 
conclusion and drafting of treaties," appointed on April 8, 1925, by the Committee 
of Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law, suggested, in his 
report to the Committee, the following classification of international conferences for 
the purpose of the codification of the rules which govern the procedure of international 
intergovernmental conferences: 

“In the first place a distinction might be made between conferences planned 
and organized by the League of Nations and held under its auspices, and all con- 
ferences unconnected with the League. A further distinction should be made between 
political conferences and non-political conferences (administrative, economic, social, 
etc.}. From the legal point of view, a distinction should be made between conferences 
on mternational conventional law (codification conferences) and special conferences 
(conferences settling particular relations between the contracting states). Lastly, 
according to the character of the representatives, a distinction should be made 
between diplomatic conferences (diplomatic agents) and technical conferences 
(experts)." See L.N. Document C.ipfiM.yo.ipzy.V., p. 108. A summary of this report 
is annexed to this handbook ;is Appendix I. For a discussion of the above classification, 
see Raoul Genet, Traiti de diplomatie et de droit diplomatique (Paris: A. Pedone, 1931), 
Vol. 3, pp. 33-35. 

• For mformation concerning the more important congresses from the middle 
of the seventeenth century onwards and the principal international conferences 
held during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries prior to 1021, see Sir Ernest 
Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 2d and revised edition (London, etc. : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1922, 2 vols.). 

• See, inter aMa, F. de Martens, TrailS de droit international, traduit du russe par 
Alfred Lto (Paris: Chevalier-Marcsq et Cie, 1883-1887, 3 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 298-99. 
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number of Powers takes part than at a Conference; or that at a Con- 
gress (e.g., at those of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin) the representatives of 
the Powers are men of unusual political iniiKirtaiiiv in their own coun- 
tries, whereas at a Conference (e.g., those on Greece, 1827 -32, and Bel- 
gium, 1830 -33) some at lca.st of the plenitJOtentiaries are the resident 
diplomatic representatives of their respective' countries. The Cmigress 
of Paris, 1856, was at first designated a Conference, but ,sub.-^i'((uent!y, 
during the course of the negotiations, ctime, by an unpenvived transi- 
tion, to be styled Congress.” ^ 

The gathering of plenipotenti.iries which led to the conclusion of the 
Peace Treaties after the first World War is known as the I^aris Con- 
ference. In recent years no diplomatic g.ithvritigs have hetsi laln'led 
congresses, and the word “congress” has hi'tm used largely in connec- 
tion with semipublic conferences, such as the Pan ,'\meric;m Scientific 
Congress, the “Congr£!S International dcs Sciences llistorique.-^," and 
private conferences, such as the International Congre.ss of Stmlents, 
etc. 

As early as 1899, Pradier-Fodf-rli, after examining a series of defini- 
tions of the words congress and conference, came to the conclusion that 
“These distinctions, one must recognizi;, are arliitrary, very contro- 
versial, and do not give an equal satisfaction to the mind.” ® Planaa 
Su&rez says that since “in the current language of diplomacy and inter- 
national law there is no difference at all betwwn congresses and con- 
ferences and there is also no difference at all between congresses and 
conferences from the legal point of view, we ran consider thesis terms 
as synonymous.” * Oppeaheim says that "Several writers allege that 
there are characteristic differences between a congress and a conference. 
But all such differences vanish in face of the fact that the Powers when 
summoning a meeting of rcprc,seatatives, use the terms b-ongress' and 
‘conference’ indiscriminately," Such is also the opinion of Xxel Mai- 
ler, who writes that “These terms are really usexi indiscriminately of 
the official meetings at wliich delegates from several states discus inter- 
national affairs.” ® Finally, Antonio S&nchez de Bustamante states 
that “In Americti, the word congn'ss seems to have lieen praoiically 

< Sir Ernest Satow, Iniernalional Congresses (I,ondon : Publidiccl by H . M . Stationery 
Office, 1920), p. I. 

^ • R Pradicr-FodM, Cours de droit iiplomatiqm (Paris: A. Pedone, 1899), Vol. il, 

‘ Planas Sufirez, Tratado de derecko internaewnd pMico (M,adrid: Hijo® de 
Reus, Editors, 1916), Vol. I, p. 419. 

’L. Oppenheim, Law, stfi edition (London, etc.; I.ttnEnnms, Green 

& Co„ 1937), Vol I, p, 686. 

*Axcl MiiUcr, Intert^ional Law in Peace and War, translated by H. M. Pratt 
(London: Stevens and Sons, Limited, 1931-1935, a vote.), Part I, p, 187. 
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abandoned in the ease of official gatherings and to have been replaced 
by the word conference which can be expected to gain an absolute pre- 
ponderance. This word is to a certain extent more democratic and the_ 
practical results are equal.” * On the other hand, however, a French 
jurist, Sibert, as late as 1934 still differentiated between congrc'sses 
and conferences. The first are, in his opinion, the heirs of the ancient 
assemblies in which sovereigns took part and are aimed to end struggles 
lietween nations or to give a clearer direction to general policies, 
whereas conferences are essentially legislative gatherings.*® But Sibert 
seems to be an exception among the modern jurists. 

I'he Division of International Law of the ('aniegie Endowment for 
International Pixice suggested in 1943 “that the meetings of pleni- 
poti'ntiaries of atati!a be called ('onferences and that the use of tlie 
word Congress to designate such meetings be discontinued." ** The 
acci'ptance of this suggestion would simply sanction an already exist- 
ing practice. 

3. Semipublic Conferences 

Governments or public international bodies are involved to a lesser 
extent in the organization or conduct of semipublic conferences. The 
r 61 e of a government or of an official international body may be limited 
to issuing invitations, assuming all or part of the expenses or providing 
housing facilities, etc. Obviously the composition of such a gathering 
will not consist of plenipotentiaries of governnunits, although official 
rei)resent:a lives of governments may take part in the discussions. The 
results of such conferences will not be embodied in a formal instrument. 
No conventions or protocols having a binding force will be drawn up, 
but resolutions or recommendations of a merely advisory character 
will generally be adopted. If resolutions or recommendations are not 
adopted, the ideas exclumged will simply be recorded or embodied in 
one or several reixirts. The somipublic conferences have been a com- 
mon feature in the annals of the Pan American Union. The League of 
Nalion.s, however, only occasionally sponsored such gatherings. Some 
meetings concerning refugees held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations are samples of conferences of this kind. 

* Antonio Sinchez de Bustamante y Sirven, DroU inlcrmtional public, traduction 
par Paul Goulc (Paris: I -iljrairii.: du Rccueil Sirey. 19,^4-1039), Vol. I, p. 543. 

‘“Marrcl .Sil)ert, ‘‘Quelciues aspects de i’orgiiiiisation et de la technioue des con- 
ferences iriteniationales,” in AcadSmie de Droit International, R«um des Cours, 
Vol. 4«. pp. 395 ff. 

“ Definitions and Use of Certain Terms; A Memorandum Prepared in the Division 
of International Laio of the Carnegie Endomment for International Peace (Washington, 
1943). P- 54. 
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4. Private Conferences 

When no close relationship exists between govcrnniental agencies 
^and the international gatlu'ring, or when such relationship is so loose 
that it is difficult to discern it, the conh'rence is said to he an interna- 
tional private conference. Then' are those who hold tliat such gallu'r- 
ings properly belong to the field of cosmopolitanism rather titan to 
that of internationalism. Indeed, members of such meetings often i-n- 
dcavor to cooperate on the basis of moral, professional, or other 
interests apart from nationality.'^ It is imitossibh; to list all the subjects 
treated in conferences of this type, lliey range from religious or philo- 
sophical problems to jurispnulence, administration and finance. .Some 
of these conferences are prriudical; others ;tri! held only occasionally. 
Some are composed of members of national academic associations or 
national professional or commercial organizations; others at tract prom- 
inent personalities of different countries engaged in an an.dogams tyin; 
of activity. And still others welcome any individual interestisl in the 
subject treated at the conference sessions, iirovided he pays a fee for 
his participation. No precise rules govern the comjKJsition, the [wo- 
cerlure and the functions of this tyjie of conference.*’ 

5. Interrelationship hbtween the Different Types 
OF CoNFKRIiNCES 

It is impossible to differentiate rigidly between tlie three types of 
conferences or congn-sses as above classificxL Indeed, very often over- 
lappings occur, especially as far as their composition is concerned. An 
intergovernmental conference may include representatives of semi- 
public or private international organizations. At many intergovern- 
mental conferences convoked under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions, repres('ntaiives of Itodies like the International Cham!>er of 
Commerce were invited, although in an advisory (Mpacitw 

Article 3 of the Constitution of the International Labor Drganiz.v 
tion provides that the General Conference of the Organization “slial! 
be composed of four Represen tatives of each of the Members," of whom 
two shall be Government Delegates and the two others shall be Dele- 
gates representing respectively the emidoyers and the workpaiple of 

“Norman L. Hill, The Public International Conference; Its Function, Orxan'mlum 
and Procedure (Stanford UniverHi'tv, tlalifoniin: Stanford Univi-n.iiv Prew, njao), 
p. 165. 

'’Por a study ofintemational private wnfcrenccs, see R. Dorf, Rssai d'une Bib- 
hoRraFhe des couRrh inieruatiunaux (Paris: E. Champion, 1923). See also L, N., Hand- 
book of Inkrnaiional Orf^anizations (Geneva, 193B), 

The members of the Organization are states. 
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each of the Members.” Thus the general conferences of the Interna- 
tional Labor Org.inizaiion which evidently belong to the category of 
Pulilic Conferena's are not purely inU'rgoverniTK'nfal in their composi- 
tion. Nevertheless, tli(‘ delegate's representing the cintdoyers and the 
einpliaei-s are entitled to voting iirivileges just as are the government 
deleg. \les. 

With a few exceptions, the standing committees of the League w'cre 
comiiosed of members appointed in their pcrson.al capacity. But inas- 
much as they reported to the Council or the Assembly of the League, 
they should rightfully be classified as public rather th.in semi[niblic 
conferences. 

A Conference of Press Ex[)erts convoked liy the League in 1927 is 
(lerhaps one of the best examples of a combination of three tyi'ies of 
conferences- I'ublic, semijHililic, and private. It was composed of na- 
tional members appointed by the Council in their person.al capacity, 
of re]ire.-;enta(ives of the Association of Journalists accredited to the 
League of Nations, of representatives of the International Federation 
of Journalists, of representatives of the International Union of Press 
Associations, and of representatives of governmental press bureaus. 
Tims governmental, .senii|niblic, and private interests were represented. 
The composition of the conference, therefore, cannot be an absolute 
criterion for assigning it to one of the three categories of public, semi- 
pulilic, or private conferences. 

On the other hand, govta-n mental international conferences may be 
preceded by one or by a series of semipublic or even private interna- 
tional gatherings which prepare the work for such conferences: or, con- 
versely, decisions taken by an intergovernmental conference might 
lead to semipublic or private conferences. Finally, powers of delegates 
or the adoption of a formal instrument embodjdng the result of the con- 
ference are not indispensable characteristics of a public conference. 

6. OnjF.CtTIVK OF THE CONFERENCE 

International intergovernmental conferences need careful planning 
and preparation. Whether the purpose of the conference is the conclu- 
sion of peace or the signing of an agreement concerning a political or a 
technical matter or simply the discussion of a subject of international 
interest, a program of the matters to be considered is needed. The ob- 
jective of the conference should therefore be defined as precisely and as 
early as possible. 
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In wartime the calling of international conferences is generally ne- 
cessitated by the development of military events. The conference.^ have 
as their objective the consideration of a common policy or strategy to- 
wards a changing military situation. Also, confereiire.s Indtl unth’r .such 
circumstances may be svimmoned with a more remote .Tjrri 
namely, for planning and pr('paring a liasis for (>venfn.d ptMce settle- 
ment. A very good example is the serit's of conferences held during the 
first World War which led to tht' conchtsion of the .so-called ".secret 
treaties.” Wartime conferences may even have an objective which is 
beyond the peace settlement proper; an iwamiile is the b-nifed Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs, Virginia, itt 
May, 1943. The invit.ations adtlressed by the Cnited States {hn’crn- 
ment to the governuieuts concerneti described the {ntrposc of the Con- 
ference a.s the beginning of "joint coii-sideration of the basic i-conomic 
problems with which they and the world will be confronted after com- 
plete military victory shall have been {ittained.” 

The prime objective of international conferences in time of peace is 
the settlement of questions which are considered ripe for international 
discussion and decision. Verbal or written information may be ex- 
changed be'tween governments for the purpose: of a.-'ri tt.-iinim; whether 
or not a given subject has actually reachctl tliat stage and whether an 
international conference convoked to deal with it woulrl have fair 
chances of success. Several experts on international axijx'ration even 
recommend a method whereby policies of national ministries would be 
coortlinated as completely as possible before any international confer- 
ence is summoned or any negotiat ions bctw’een foreign offices are under- 
taken. In advoaiting the iiriaciiile of courdiii.it ion of national policies 
in the formative stages they point out that a genuine international 
policy cannot be evolved by each nation first fnnnulatiug a national 
policy and then presenting it as an accomplished fact to confront the 
policies of other nations, for, they say, a completed Joint {wdicy can be 
achieved only by bargaining and compromise. To obtain iutcgr.ition the 
interpenetration of policies must begin before they are completed, in 
the formative stage.*® If this methorl of coortlination in "early stages” 
were widely adopted, international conferences would !«• mainly con- 
voked with a view to giving merely a legal blessing to agreements al« 

** Sir J. Arthur Salter, Allied Shipping Control: A « Fxpi’rhiirnl in TntrrKisiionrd 
Admifdsiratwn (Oxford: 'rh<; Clarendon Press, ipDiaud "Tho IVoi-t-.s t>f ('ontrol’' 
by Mary Parker h'ollctt, in Papers on (he Scienceof Adnthiislritiinn, <-dii<-d Lv Luther 
Gulick and I.jiuiall tirwii'k (New York: Iin.titnti- of l‘u!ili< .Admml .nation, Co- 
lumbia University, t‘1.17). 
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ready reached between national administrations. The main function 
the conferences would then be to embody such agreements in writt< 
conventions or protocols. 

In that case the objective of the conference would be very exact 
defined beforehand. But international cooperation has not yet reacln 
this advanced stage, and at least for some time to come internation 
conferences will conform to the pattern set up before the outbreak 
World War II.'® Hence a preliminary clarification of the aims of tl 
planned conference will be indispensable. 

Frequently in the history of the League of Nations the idea of hoi 
ing a particular international conference first arose during private e 
changes of views among delegates to the Assembly or to the Council, 
between members of committees of the League or between them ai 
members of the Secretariat. If the idea was successfully dovedoped 
these conversations, the next step was to find a member of the Loagi 
willing to promoti; the idea of convoking an international conference ( 
the selected subject, or to secure the adoption of a resolution or a d 
cision by the Assembly, the Council, or a standing committee leadii 
to the summoning of the projected conference. 

It may happen that, for reasons of national or international polic 
a government will take the initiative in proposing the summoning 
an international conference without any previous consultation wi 
other governments (or with very little consultation). In such a case tl 
objective of the conference may or may not be very precisely define 

As for the sessions of the Assembly and the Council of the Leagi 
of Nations, no previous definition of the aims of those gatherings w 
necessary, and any item might be included on their agenda. Indee 
Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant states that “The Assemb 
may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of acti< 
of the League or affecting the peace of the world.” A correspondii 
l)rovi.sion of Article 4 of the Covenant defines the general competen' 
of the Council in identical terms- 

The successive steps which led to the convocation of an international conferen 
and the main phases of it are well illustrated ^ l’r:ulier-F<>di-rc, who quotes t 
corrciipomleiice between the French Minister for Foreii?u Allairs and the French Ai 
l)!i.s.siul<)r at Madri<l relative to the conference held in Madrid in 1880 concerning t 
diplomatic and consular protection of foreigners in Morocco. One can observe tre 
it how the idea of the conference origlnato-s, the acceptance of the project by t 
governments, the definition of the character of the conference, the determinati 
of the date of the conference, the notific.atitm of the names of the plenipotentiarii 
the instructions given to them, the list of representatives, the communication 
credentials, the minutes of the first and the last meetings, the details concerning t 
exchange of ratifications, etc. Pradier-Fodcre, op, eit., Vol. II, pp. 413-35. 
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7. Initiative in Convoking an International Conferencf. 

Once the objective of the contemplated confercticc !i«'vs been ontlineil 
"in a more or leas precise manner, someone must take the initiative in 
calling the international gathering. Oi>portunity is larking here to tle- 
scribc in detail tlie preliminaries leading in wartime to tlie convocation 
of a peace conference. Suffice it to .say that the snmmonini; of a peace 
conference is generally preceded by the conclusion of an annistic*'. 
Ordinarily the armistice is asked either by the military command or 
the government of the losing side, sometimes directly and sennetitnes 
through a neutral power. It may be concluded l>y tin' higii command 
of each .side or by their diplomatic represent. itives or by delee.iiioos 
including both diplomatic and military repre.sen 1.1 lives. 

Tlie peace conference may also be preceded by tlu' conclusion of 
preliminaries of peace. In such a ctise the parties agree to hohi, in a 
more or less remote future, a peace conference or congress for the final 
settlement of the conflict.*® 

Sometimes the preliminaries of peace are agreed upon, either in a 
general or partial form, at the time the armistice is conehtdet!.** The 
initiative for peace parleys may take the form of “ peace feelers " ; a g<XKl 
example of such “peace feelers” is to be seen in the conversations 
conducted during World War I by the Princes of Bourbon Parma 
between the Court of Austria and the Allied Governments. Peaa; 
parleys may also result from the initiative taken by a third parly in 
requesting the belligerents to meet in a peace conference. Such action 
by a third party is sometimes accompanied by an offer of gooti offices 
or mediation. An example of parleys thus initiated is the Portsmouth 
Conference of 1905, which marked the end of the Russo-Japantjse 
War, and in which President Theodore Roosevelt played an impor- 
tant part: 

On May 31 the Japane.se government privately asked Rtxtset'clt "directly and 
entirely of his own motion and initiative to invite the twi> fwlligerents to mmi*. to- 
gether ffir the pnriKwe of tijrect negotiation.” On June 6 Amba,«dor Meyer had 
an audieiice with the Czar in order to convey a iMjr5«maI messiage from Rwisevelt. 
The President felt that the intere8t.s of all [lartifs twinirfd {wace and he was prt*- 

”Sataw, Inlermtional Congresses, op, cil,, pp. lo-u. 

" It will be recalled that the Congress of Vienna met in pursuance of Article 32 of 
the «cond Treaty of Pans, which provided that "All the Powers engaged on either 
side in the present war, shall, within the space of a months, send pienTpotwiti.iries to 
Vienna, for the purpose of rcgulatiuK, in General Congress, the urrangemenfs which 
are to complete the present Treaty.” 

‘“Satow, m, p. la. 
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pared on his own initiative to ask both jwwers to meet in a conference. If the 
Russians would approve, the Pre.sident would endeavor to secure the assent of the 
Japanese, without informinR them of the Russian acceptance. After some delay 
the Czar aaiuiesced and on June 8 Roo.sevclt sent a message to each government, , 
proposing negotiations. Late in July the Russian and Japanese commissioners 
arri\e<l in the United .States and cm August 5, Roosevelt received them formally 
aboard the Mayflower at Oyster Bay. On August 8 the conference began work in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire.*” 

A 

At the begiiniing of the present war the Queen of the Netherlands 
and the King of Belgium offered their good offices for a peaceful settle- 
ment which, if accepted, would have led to a peace conference. 

Fimilly, as has been pointed out above with regard to the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, a govtn-nmcmt may, 
even in wartime, take the initiative in convoking an international 
conference, whose objective is not to further the progress of the war 
but to make plans for dealing with problems arising after the war.’* 

With respect to peacetime international conferences a distinction 
must be made between periodical conferences and occasional gather- 
ings. Paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Covenant provides that “The 
Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as occa- 
sion may require.” Similarly paragraph 3 of Article 4 states that “the 
Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require.” Para- 
graph 1 of Article 3 of the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization states that “The meetings of the General Conference of 
Representatives of the Members shall be held from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once in every year.” In these ex- 
amples no initiative is necessary for calling the international meetings; 
they are summoned in accordance with definite modes of procedure 
adopted with respect to each of the bodies mentioned. 

The initiative for calling an occasional international conference 
may take various forms. Without attempting to cover all cases, some 
possibilities will be listed below : 

I. A nation or a group of nations may assume the leadership in 
proposing an international meeting because of a special interest in the 
solution of an international problem for reasons of national or interna- 
tional policy. The Lausanne Conference on Reparations held in the 
summer of 1932 under the presidency of the Right Honorable Ramsay 

Quoted, with the permission of Henry Holt and Company, from The Growth of 
the United States by Ralph Volney Harlow (New York, 1943, 2 vols.), Vol. II, p. 276. 

The United Nations Monetary and Financial Confereixxr held ut Hrettou Woods 
during the summer of 1944, and the International Civil Aviation Conference held in 
Chicago in Novcmber-December, 1944, were of the same type. 
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MacDonald, Prime Minister of the llniteei Kingdom , was suinnuoii'd 
on the invitation of the Belgian, British, hrench, ttcrinan, I talian, and 
Japanese Governments. Its pnrixwe was defined in tht' frdiowing terms, 
in a declaration issued by the inviting Powers at < lenev.i mi Febnairy 

13. 1932: 

. . . to agree to a lasting scttkincnt of the [iiu'sttoDHr.ii.’inl in ihr Ri'ii<irtof the 

Basle Experts and on the tnea.HUfes necessary to solve the other (’cononiic and 
financial difficulties which are rcspousihlr for, .uul may iifolnng. the present world 
crisis. 

This decision has been reacheti by the alwvc Govermnenta in tiu! ho}* th.it ft 
will ease the international situation. 

For a person unfamiliar with the qm-.-tiou the aini.s td the ennferena 
might apjxtar somewhat cryptic. In fact, the main result of the «»». 
fcrence was a final settlement of reparations which cn.diiei! iJrcjiam. 
tion for a World Monetary and Economic Conferetu'c to Ite itiaugu- 
rated. 

2. A nation or a group of nations may foster an internationai gather- 
ing wdthout selfish motives. The reason for taking the initiativt! may 
be to promote moral and humanitarian ideas in tin* intern.itioua! field. 
In the sixties and seventies of the [ast century Russia took lh»‘ initia- 
tive in calling several conferences relates! to the humanijation of war. 
The United States took the lead in summoning the .Sh.ingh.vi Interna- 
tional Committee in 1909 and the Hague Confcreuce in jyo for the 
purpose of dealing with the international drug traffic. Russia and the 
United States were respectively resjxtnsibki for the h'irst .and Stxsond 
Hague Peace Conferences. 

3. A nation or a group of nations may take the initiative during 
a regular session of an international (>ermauent uie,.uu.‘'.ifi>>n in prosws- 
ing the summoning of an international conference oti a particular 
subject. Thus the Conference of Press Exfierts hidd in 1927 tuider the 
auspices of the League of Nations was initialed by a proiawd made 
by the delegate of Chile at the sixtli ordin.u y session of the .\;,si nibK' 
of the League. 

4. A public international conference may decide to rt^queat the swin- 
moning of another public international conferenw. In a fuud rr'so* 
lution the Lausanne Conference, alxwe referred to, dticid«l "to intrite 
the League of Nations to convoke at a convenient date and at a pIr« 
to be fixed (not necemrily Geneva) a Conference on Monetary and 
Economic Questions." 

5. The work done by a semipublic or a private orgiunaiiilion, na- 
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tional or international, may lead to the summoning of an international 
intergovernmental conference. The classical example is the Geneva 
Conference of 1864 for the purpose of drafting rules for the protection 
of the sick and wounded in land warfare, convoked by Switzerland 
after long and eventually successful efforts of the Soci6t6 Genevoise 
d’Utilit6 Publique and the unwearying activity of Henri Dunant.*® 


8. Preliminary Negotiations and Correspondence 

The initiative for convoking the conference having been taken, the 
[ireparatory work to be accomplished before the first meeting of the 
conference must start immediately. The work of planning includes a 
great number of items, which will be considered in later pages ami of 
which the most important are the drafting of a provisional agenda of 
tlie conference and the issuing of invitations. But before this stage of 
preparatory work is reached, a series of questions must be settled 
which necessitate a preliminary exchange of official or semiofficial cor- 
respondence. Many conversations will take place among the members 
of the proposc.d conference and among those who are to serve on its 
secretariat. This sounding of views may take the form of a question- 
naire issued by the government which has taken the initiative in pro- 
posing the conference or by the secretariat of an official international 
organization under whose auspices the conference will be held. If nec- 
essary, semipublic or private organizations may also be consulted, as 

’“The story of the convocation of the Geneva Conference of 1864 may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

Henri Dunant published at Geneva in 1862 a booklet entitled Vn Souvenir de 
Solferino which gave a shocking account of the distress of the wounded left to perish 
on the battlefield for lack of medical assistance. He suggested as a remedy that “the 
leaders of the military art of different nationalities agree upon some wicred inter- 
national principle, sanctioned by convention, which, once signed and ratified, would 
serve as the basis for the creation of societies for the aid of the wounded in the tliffor- 
ent European countries." At the request of Gu.stavc Moynier, president of the Socifitfi 
Genevoise d’Utilitd* Publique, Henri Dunant. explained his view.s before the Society. 
The Society appointed a committee to .study Henri Dunant’s suggestions. The com- 
mittee, which was destined to become the Comit6 International de la Croix Rouge, 
comprised among other members, all of Swiss nationality, General Dufour, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Swiss Army. The committee drafted the project of an agree- 
ment providing for the formation of national committees whose purpose was to 
assist army nualical services by creating voluntary aid corps. An intertiational meet- 
ing was then summoned at Geneva in October, 1863. Thirty-six experts and govern- 
ment representatives were present at the meeting, which laid down the fundamental 
principles of the R.erl Cross. The next task was to secure an international status 
for the scheme worked out at this semipublic conference. The International Com- 
mittee succeeded in obtaining the support of Napoleon III in behalf of the project, 
and finally, t)n August 8, 1864, the Swiss Govermnent convoked in Geneva a diplo- 
matic conference at which twenty-six governments were represented. 
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well as govern nu-Hfs. A good example of such pivliniiu.ir'. negotiations 
is the preparation for the Monetary anti fAConomic t’nnfereiicc held in 
London in 1933. 

The Lausanne Conference on Reparations, it will be rene inbend, 
invited the League of Nations to eotivoke a Conference on Monetary 
and Economic Questions. At (he same lime if listed a tnunher of ot> 
jectives to which the future conferente sltottld pav p.uti.-ul.u .itten- 
tion. The Lausanne Conference tilso deri<ie<l th.rt the pteliriunaiy ex- 
amination of the problems submitted (o the proinwerl eonfereiiCE 
should be entrusted to a committee of ex{x.'rts. ’rite Belgian. Britial!, 
French, German, Italian, and Japanesf goverttments were conse- 
quently invited to nominate two experts each, one to be an autliority 
on economic (jiiestions, the other on financial ni.it ter.s. They were to 
sit on a Prei'iaratory Commis.Hion whicli was to be divided into ixa. 
nomic and financial subcommittees. The Confen-ma' also invited the 
United States of America to be similarly n'jiri-..-ii!r.! on the Prepara- 
tory Commission, and asked the Council of tlw l-v-igue t»> apjioint 
three financial authorities and tiirce economic authorities to the Com- 
mission; the Bank of International .Settlements wa,s asketl to apjxiint 
two financial e.xperts. 

Shortly after the Lausanne Conference, the Council of the Leap« 
accepted the invitation to summon the conference and a (.'oundl 
Committee was apj-Xiinted to organize it. The committee was compo.sd 
of the representatives of the United l<iny.d(>m. France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and Norway, and it co-optt>d the representativw ol 
Belgium and the United States of America. Sir Jolm Simon, Brilirfi 
Foreign Secretary, who was the British reprcM-nl-uiv e on the Council^ 
became chairman of the Orguni/.Iug Committee. 

The Council, again acting on the proiios.ils <»f the I.ausanne Con- 
ference, took steps to set up the Commission of Experts which was tc 
Itrcparc the agenda of the Conference. The -services of the l-aamomk 
and Financial Organizations of the 1 .imi<.ui- were put at tlie disixisald 
this Preparatory Commission, and the IiUeniaiionai Lalwir Office ant 
the International Institute of Agriculture wen' Invited to give tht 
Commission the benefit of their technical assistance, 'rims two pre 
liminary bodies were created “■ the Oi-g.iiii.duy. {'ommittce of tli 
Council, and the Preparatory Commission of EsjHTta. 

One can imagine the amount of official and seniiofficiai negoti.ilioii: 
necessary for setting up the machinery de,Heril>ed alHive. Anil all the® 
steps were preliminary to the starling of the pliuniui; work as such 
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9. Preparatory Procedure for International Conferences of 

American States 

'flu! Seventh International Conference of American States, held at 
Montcvidc'o in 1933, recognizing the importance of the preparatory 
work of the Conferences of American States, adopted the following 
resolution : 

'I'he Seventh International Conference of American States, Resolves: To re- 
quest the I*an American Union to take the necessary measure.s to secure the 
prei>aratinn tjf projects on topics included in the programs of International Con- 
ferences. These projects will be sent in due course to the governments, members 
of the Union. 

Pursujint to this resolution the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union at its session of May 2, 1934, approved the following procedure 
for the execution of the preparatory work of the conferences : 

1. The preparation of the program of each Conference shall begin immediately 
after the dose of the previous one and shall be carried out gradually in the inter- 
val IxHween the two Conferences. 

2. After the dose of a Conference, the Governing Board shall name a perma- 
nent program committee which shall direct the preparatory work. 

3. A list of subjects shall be prepared which the Governing Board may con- 
sider suitable for consideration a.s possible topics of the program. 

4. The Pan American Union shall gather the fundamental information for the 
study of the* subjects included in the list referred to in the preceding [)aragraph 
and shall request from the Pan American Committees and Offices the report indi- 
cated in the resolutions of the International Conferences of American States 
which created and defined the functions of these committees. 

5. Once a draft program is formulated it shall be submitted to the Govern- 
ments, members of the Union, and they shall be requested to express, as soon as 
poasilile, their opinion on the proposed topics and indicate the new topics that 
they desire to have included in the program, so that the definitive program may 
l)e completeii a year liefore the date fixed for the meeting of the Conference. 

6. 'I'lie Pan American Utiion shall request of the teolmical organizations whose 
a»llaburation may he deemed desirable by the Governing Board, as well as from 
the Pan American Committees, the formulation of projects on the topics in- 
dud«l in the draft program. 

7. Once the definitive program has been approved it shall be transmitted to 
the Governments, members of the Union, together with the projects on the top- 
ics of the program which the Governing Board may deem desirable to submit to 
their consideration. 

8. A similar procedure shall be observed with respect to any special Pan Ameri- 
can conferences meeting in the interval between two International Conferences 
of Ameriam .States, the time limits being reduced as, in the oihuIou of the Gov- 
erning Board, circumstances may require. 
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This procedure, with certain modifications, was followed in con- 
nection with the program of the Eighth International Conference of 
American States, held at Lima in December, 1938. The modifications 
were these; (i) at the suggestion of the Subcommittee on Program, 
the Governing Board adopted the rule that the governuu'nts profKKsing 
tojiics for the agenda of a conference lie reciuesled, whenever feasible, 
to present the resiiective project of treaty or resolution foi" submission 
to the governments before the Conference; (2) at the sugi;cstinn of the 
Government of Chile, the Board also approved a [irocedure wiiereiiy, 
after the approval of the definitive program of a conference, the topics 
for which another procedure had not been devivSed were to !>e .issigneil, 
prior to consultation, to individual govenunenls for the pn-p.u-.itidn 
of the resix'Ctivc {irojects. 

10. I’reparatory Procedure for General Conventions 
Negotiated Under the Auspices of the League of Nations 
OR Drawn up by the International I.ahor Organization 

The League of Nations prescribed a special procedure to be followal 
in the preparation of an international convention for those insUmccs 
in which it was proposed that a conference should end with the signing 
of such an instrument. 

In 1931, the Assembly of the League had adopted the following reso- 
lution concerning conventions to be negotiated under the auspices of 
the League; 

That, in the case of all general conventions to be negotiated under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, the fallowing preiKiratory procedure six mid, in jirinciple, 
be followed, except in the cases where previous conventions < >r anangement tiave 
established a sixcial procedure or where, owing to the nature of the questions to 
be treated or to special circumstances, the AHsensIdy or the Council mnsider other 
methcxls to be more appropriate; 

1. Where an organ of the League of Nations reconuneiKls the coiicIuHion of a 
general convention on any matter, it sltall (prepare a memorandum explainini; the 
objects which it is dcsirecl to achieve by the conckusion of the convi-niii .n and the 
benefits which result therefrom. .Such memorandum shall lie Huhmittetl to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

2. If the Council approves the propo.sfd in princiiilc, a first draft convention 
shall be prepared and communicated, together with the explanatory memoran- 
dum, to Governments, with the request that, if they feel that the draft should In; 
taken into consideration, they shall inform the Secret arv t'.cnci a! tif their views, 
both with regard to the main objects or the suggested means of attaining them, 
and also with regard to the draft convention. In some cases, it mav 1»- do,!t.iI)!e 
to annex a specific ciuestionnaire. 

3. The dr^t convention and the observations of Governmento (logi;ther witli 
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the answers t» tlie ciucstionnaire, if any) shall be communicated to the Assembly, 
and the Assembly shall then decide whether the subject appears prinia fade 
suitable for the conclusion of a convention. 

4. If the Assembly considers the subject prima facie suitable for the conclusion 
of a cotn^ention, the Council shall arrange for the preparation of a draft conven- ' 
tion in the light of the replies received from Governments, and the new draft 
convention (together with the reiilies of other Governments) shall he tran.smittcd 
to each Government with a rctiuest for their opinion on the provisions of the draft 
and any observations on the above-mentioned replies of the other Governments. 

5. In the light of the results of this second consultation of the Governments, 
the Assembly shall decide whether a convention should be concluded and, if so, 
whether the draft should be submitted to a conference, the date of which it will 
reciuest the Council to fix. 

6. The Council, in fixing the date for the convocation of a conference, vshall en- 
deavour, as far as [xissible, to avoid two League of Nations conferences being 
held simultaneously, and to ensure the lapse of a reasonable interval between two 
conferences. 

7. The procedure set out in the preceding paragraphs will be followed, as far as 
possible, in the aise of draft conventions the desirability of which is recognised 
by a decision of the Assembly either on its own initiative or as the result of a pro- 
posal by a Government. In these cases, the Council will instruct either the Secre- 
tariat or some other organ of the League or specially selected e.xperts to prepare 
the above-mentioned report, which shall subsequently be submitted to the Council. 

The procedure described above may appear long and complicated. 
Indeed, according to the rules thus set up by the Assembly, about two 
years were required for completing the necessary consultations with 
tlie governments and for securing the final authorization of the As- 
sembly to complete the negotiating of the convention. 

On the whole the procedure adopted by the Assembly operated 
smoothly. The precautions taken were wise and justified, since it is 
useless to adopt and sign hastily and badly drafted conventions which 
may never be ratified. Moreover, it may be pointed out by way of 
comparison that in many countries with efficient administrative and 
Ic'gislalive bodies, the preparation and the adoption of national laws — 
which often are easier to draw up than international conventions -- 
take a much longer time. 

The preparatory procedure followed by the International Labor 
Organization for drawing up its conventions is perhaps even more 
complicated than that of the League. It should be noted, however, 
that draft conventions framed by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion are not signed at the end of the conferences.*’ They arc adopted 

** For a discussion of the practice of the International Labor Organization abolish- 
ing the signature of international conventions, see Frcilerick Slu-rwood Dunn, The 
Practice and Procedure of International Conferences (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929), pp. 169-80. 
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by a qualified majority, and for this reason more eaiUinn is jXThaj^ 
necessary than for League conventions. Indeed, the (vpn . riS.iin-e of a 
government may be tempted to join the m.ijorit*-- in a vote which is 
not binding on his government, but he will hesitate to sign a conven- 
tion which may not he acceptable to his novcninii-nt ,ind fetr which he 
may be blamed later.^^ 

Two procedures have been evolved by tlie International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

(a) 7'he Single Discussion Proraiure. 

1. The International Labor Office circulates to governtnents a sum- 
niary report upon the <iuestinns w'hich arc to conic np for considerafbti 
before the intcrnatkmal conference. Tlii.s rejKirt contains a stafeiiieiu 
of the law and practice in the different countries. It is a> > .aup mied by 
a questionnaire drawn tip with a view to the prcp.u.itit.u of dnfft con- 
ventions or recommemlatkms. Governtneiits .ire allowed three months 
to prepare their reasoned replies. Thea* replies must re.irh the Office 
promptly, and not later than six months prior to the o{H'ning of the 
conference. 

2. On the basis of the replies of the governmetits, the Office draws 
up a final reixirt, which may contain one or more dnift conventions or 
recommendations. This rcjrort is communicutei by {\w Office to the 
governments as soon as po-ssible. Every effort: is m.nle to insure that 
the report reaches them not later than four months In-fore tiie ojHsn- 
ing of the conference. 

3. When the conference convcne,s, it decide,*? whether it will take as 
the basis of discussion the draft conventions or rectwmuendtitions 
prepared by the Office, and whether these drafts sfwll Ik: consiilerwl in 

Discus-siug (he (nit'stii'U »f the imtwtance of the sigmitiirc .iflixrtl to ititwnalkmal 
compact.s, Fnincifi O. Wilcox says; “If the form ulom: were to tw constthwl, the 
signature given by a plynt^aentwry ito,,;.i--.si!u: ftill powct!. from moot governnient# 
might seem to carry with it the soh’mn proiniM' of the itUite to arrrpt the aitittifc- 
ments agreed to. Furthermore, the tact tli.it siiniuturc!* .are not atwayn frcrly dvea 
to international iiwtrumcntM indiaite# that the act is not cotnpii icK- devoid m sig- 
nificance. At times, when (ielegate.M have not tiecn giveit the jHwvef its sign by thw 
govemtiient.s or when they have felt that flu- .iipccim-m mn-.t la* tmhjcci to further 
(ituily, they have refused to approve the re., nit;. ..f tin- .■..nicrenco which they at- 
tended. The United States delegate to the fuiifeience on t ■|■tlll^*;f(riti«g Currency 
(April 1929) stated that it was necessary for his gowrnmwit to 'rec the text* of the 
documents before pronouncing any definite opinion wjion them.' Hu w,;:. ihnef.irr 
unable to ai^n the agreenients drawn up. At: the same Confm-nce the ,U !ei;.itit.ns 
of Sweden, Turkey, Yugoshivni, Denmark, Finl.ut.l, .uni ('tuna iinmiuneed that 
they could not officially sign the results of the .lelilier.iii.m:;, either bcc.in-a* they did 
not p<)s.se.ss the necessary full-imwcrs or bcatUiW they wm- .iw.iiliin; tin.itn. tiun;. ft.im 
their governments. The Niraragu.in deieg.Ue tiunighf Ih.vt he li.iil - uinei.-nt s>nwer 
to sign, but 'in order to ineet hi.s ciiin.ci.-nii.m:; Mtiiiilc;., he (.rrfetird (» .sw.iil « 
telegraphic reply' telling him what to do." 7'ie RuiijimtitiK <>/ tVii* 

venhons (London: George Alku & Unwin, Ltd., 193S), pp. 84-85. 
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full conference or referred to a committee for report. These decisions 
may be preceded by a debate in full conference on the general prin- 
ciples of the suggested drafts. 

4. Further detailed rules determine the procedure to be followed • 
by the conference for the discussion of the draft conventions and rec- 
ommendations. 

(b) The Procedure of Double Discussion. 

1. Under this procedure the first step is the preparation by the 
International Labor Office of a preliminary report setting forth the 
law and practice in the different countries with regard to the question 
at issue; other luscful information as well as a questionnaire are gen- 
erally included. These documents are sent at the earliest possible date 
to governments, so as to reach them at least six months before the 
opening of the conference. 

2. The Office subsequently submits to the conference the prelimi- 
nary report referred to above, together with a further report. The 
latter is drawn up on the basis of the replies from the governments and 
indicates the principal questions requiring consideration by the con- 
ference. These reports are submitted for discussion. If the conference 
decides that the subject is a suitable one for a draft convention or for a 
recommendation, it adopts such conclusions as it sees fit. It may choose 
between two alternatives. It may: (a) decide to include the question 
on the agenda at the subsequent session, or (b) ask the Governing 
Body of the Office to place the question on the agenda of a later session. 

3. On the basis of the replies from governments to the questionnaire 
referred to above under (i) and on the basis of the first discussion by 
the conference, the Office prepares one or more draft conventions or 
recommendations. It transmits these to the governments with the 
request that they submit amendments or comments within four months. 

4. On the basis of the replies from governments, the Office draws 
up a final report which contains the text of draft conventions or rec- 
ommendations, together with any amendments which may have been 
proposiHl. The report must reach the governments not later than three 
months before the opening of the conference. 

5. Further discussions of these texts by the conference are governed 
by the same rules as in the single discussion procedure. 

n. Prki’aratory Committees and Commissions and Their Work 

The drawing up of the draft convention is sometimes done through 
a standing committee of the international orgam2ation. In the practice 
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by a qualifwid majority, and for this reahoii more caution is perhaps 
necessary than for League conventions. Indeed, the representative of a 
govenimenl may be tempted to join the majority in a vote whieli is 
f not binding on his government, but lie will hesitate to sign a eonveii- 
tion which may nut Ire accoirlable to his government and for whieli he 
may be blamed later 

Two procedures have been evolved by the lutern.itional Lalmr Or- 
ganizalion. 

(a) The Single Discussion Procedure. 

1. The International Labor Olliee cireulates to governmenis a sum- 
mary report upon the questions whieli are to eome up for eonsideralion 
before the international conference. This reinirt nml.uns a statement 
of the law and practice in the dilTerent countrieH, It i.s aeeompanied by 
a quo.stionnaire drawn nii with a view to the preparation of draft eon- 
ventions or recommendalion.s. ('.overnments are allowed three months 
to prepare their reasoned refilics. 'riiese replies must reach the Office 
promptly, and not later than six months prior to the opening of the 
conference. 

2. On the basis of the replies of the governmciUs, the Office draws 
up a final report, which may contain oiu! or more draft conventions nr 
recommendations. This report is comnumicaled by the Office to the 
governments as soon as possible. Every elTort is made to insure that 
the report roaches them not later than four numlha befon’ the tgien- 
ing of the conference. 

3. When the conference convenes, it decides whether it will take as 
the basis of discussion the draft conventions or recommemiations 
prepared by the Office, and whether these drafts aliall be considered in 

’* Discussing the citieslioti of llic importance of the signature aflixcd to intci'imtionnl 
compacts, Francis O. Wilcox says: "If the form alone were to l)c cotisulered, the 
signature given by a plenipotentiary po.m'SBing full-powera frotu mimt govemuionts 
might seem to carry with it the solemn proiniKO of die slate to acceiit the .irratige- 
meats agreed to. Furthermore, the fact iliat aigmiturea are not always freely given 
to mtornatioiial inatrumeata ititlicales that the act is not completely' devoid of sig- 
nificance, At times, when delegates have not been given the power to sign by their 
governments or when tliey have felt that the agreement must be subject to further 
study, they have refused to approve the results of the conference wiiich they at- 
tended. The United States delegate to the Conference on Counterfeiting Currency 
(April 1929) stated that it was necessary for .■..iV;'ii;: ;r.ii r.- 'm-o the lext» of the 
documonls before pronouncing any dcfmilo ■■.■p'.;.':':: -.li- 1-; ite wua therefore 

untffilo to si^n the agreements drawn up. A: :!■,■.■ o.v ncs- the rk'legullons 

of Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Denmark, I'li.l.m.:. announced that 

they could not officially sign the results of the .ieiiiuTi.tl.m'i, becauae they did 
not possess the necessary ' .■ sc they were awaiting instruetioiw from 

their governments. The ^ ’ : . , : 1 . thought that he had sufficient power 

to sign, but 'in order to meet his conscientious scruples, he preferred to owait a 
telegraphic reply' telling him what to do." The Ratijicaden of Memalioml Con- 
vetUtom (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935), PP> S 4 ~* 5 > 
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full conference or referred to a committee for report. These decisions 
may be preceded by a debate in full conference on the general prin- 
ciples of (he sug'gesLed drafts, 

4. Further detailed rules determine the procedure to bo followed ’ 
by the conference for the discussion of the draft conventions and rec- 
ommendations. 

(b) The Procedure of Double Discussion. 

1. Under this procedure the first step is the preparation by the 
International Labor Office of a preliminary report setting forth the; 
law and jiractice in the different countries with regard to the question 
at i.ssue; other useful information as well as a quest, ionnairc are gen- 
erally included. These documents are sent at the earliest possible date 
to governments, so as to reach them at least six months before the 
opening of the conference. 

2. The Office subsequently submits to the conference the prelimi- 
nary report referred to above, together with a further report. The 
latter is drawn up on the basis of the replies from the governments and 
indicates the principal questions requiring consideration by the con- 
ference. These ro[)orts are submitted for discu.ssion. If the conference 
decides that the subject is a suitable one for a draft convention or for a 
recommendation, it adopts such conclusions as it secs fit. It may choose 
between two alternatives. It may: (a) decide to include the question 
on the agenda at the subsequent session, or (&) ask the Governing 
Body of the Office to place the question on the agenda of a later session. 

3. On the basis of the replies from governments to the questionnaire 
referred to above under (i) and on the basis of the first discussion by 
the conference, the Office prepares one or more draft conventions or 
recommendations. It transmits these to the governments with the 
request that they submit amendments or comments within four months. 

4. On the basis of the replies from governments, the Office draws 
up a final report which contains the text of draft conventions or rec- 
ommendations, together with any amendments which may have been 
proposed. The report must reach the governments not later than three 
months before the opening of the conference. 

5. Further discussions of these texts by the conference are governed 
by the same rules as in the single discussion procedure. 

II, Pkbparatory Committhfs and Commissions and Their Work 

The drawing up of the draft convention is sometimes done through 
a standing committee of the international organization. In the practice 
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of the League of Nations this task was more often ('nlrusti'd to an 
ad hoc committee appointed by the Council. The two proeetiure.s W(>re 
frequently combined. Thus a preparatory eommittee was set up by 
<- altering slightly the composition of the standing committee or by 
interlocking it with the work of the ad hoc eomn\ittee.“® 

The ((feparatory work for a ijrojeeted ('onferenee t(t eonsifler the 
possibility of limiting and controlling the cultivation of tin* o|)iuni 
jmppy and the [iroduction of raw opium asid controlling other raw 
materials for the manufacture of oinum alkaloids" was entrusted to 
the Advisory Conmiillee on Tralhe in Opium and Other Oangeroim 
1 )rug.s. 

d'h(' best example of an ad hoc body is tlu' Preparatory Coimnission 
for the Di.sannament ('onferenee. In September, IP25, the A.ssembly 
re<iueHted the' ('ouncil to make a [)re()aratory study for a pros()eetive 
Conference on the Reduction and Limitation t)f Armauu'nts. In giving 
efroct to this request, the Council, on September 12, (925, set up the 
Preparatory Commission for the Dlsarmanunit ('onferenee consi.sting 
of representatives of a certain number of states comprising l)f)lh mem- 
bers and non-meml)ers of the Ta'Ugue. 'I'he Preparatory t'ommi.vsion 
held six sessions: in May and September, 1926; in March, April, No- 
vember, and December, 1927; in March, 1928; in April May, J929 
(first part) and November December, 1930 (second part). The* Com- 
mission finally was dissolved on December 9, 1930, after preparing a 

**Far instaiico, the Economic CommiUue of tlu; League of Nations, with the 
assistance of the Secretarial of the League of NalioiiH, prupaieil draft convetilinns 
or assisted in the preparation of international agreements or conferences tm the 
following subjects: 

International Convention relating to the Simplification of ('ustmns Formalities, 
1923; Protocol of 1923 and Convention of 1927 on Arbitration Clauses and the 
Execution of Fnieign Arbitral Awards; Confcienee for the Reviniou of International 
Conventions on the Protection of Iiulustrial Property, 'Lhe Hague, 192,3 (Unfair 
Competition) ; preparation of the World Eronomk; Cotuorence, t927j Convention for 
the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and RestrietiouH, t927-'l938! 
draft Inteniational Convention on llte Treatment of Foreigners and Foreign Under- 
takings; Coiiferunce with It View to Concerted Keonorait: Aetion .tml (hnnmerciat 
''' ■■ ■' ■ r .'Utiona on the Unilicalion of Laws on Hills of Exelmiige, 

( ■ . eiiuea, 1930 and 1931; International Convention on the Reg- 

' ■ ■ 1931; Procedure for the Friendly Settlement of EeaitoniTe 

ijispuma uutweea vWuvua, 1932;, draft Conventions on Comntcreial Prop.tgnnda and 
the Unification ' ' V’ In and the Regime of J’aeking in Customa 

Matters, 1934: ' ■ Questions; draft Convention on the Trade 

in Meat and Meat Preparations, t93!5, Mssviitial Fads about the League of Naliout, 
Tentli Edition, revised (Geneva, 1939), p. 229. 

It is generally agreed that as far as possible long and eomplicaletl names sliould 
be avoided at international conferences. Besides the waste of lime mu! »)HK'e when 
referring to an unusual and elaborate name in the documentation prepared for ilm 
conference, most people connected with international conferences will agree that the 
continuous repetition of an interminable title has a tlepreasing psychological effect. 
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draft Convention on the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments and 
a Final Report. In addition, the Preparatory ConimLssion made a 
series of studiCvS, and the bulky documentation relating to its work 
fills several volumes, , 

Indeed, (ireccding, paralleling, or following the drawing up of the 
draft convention, a considerable amount of documentation must be 
prepared in order to facilitate the work of the future confermice. 

The r 61 e of the Secretariat of the League in the preparatory work 
of international conferences held under its auspices was considerable. 
The same is true for the International Labor Office. The Secretariat 
gathered, classified, and compared data supplied by govc'rnments or 
semiofficial or private organizations, made technical and legal studies, 
wrote monographs and memoranda. In drawing up draft conventions, 
the preparatory bodies of the League or of the International Labor 
Organization had at their disposal the permanent machinery of Llie 
Secretariat of the League or of the International Labor Office. This 
facilitated their work considerably. 

In the early days of the League, the representatives of governments 
and the members of the standing committee had been somewhat skep- 
tical regarding the ability of the Secretariat to draw up draft conven- 
tions. Because of the complicated and technical nature of such conven- 
tions and because of the legal points involved, they were inclined to 
entrust the work to experts in the field. In time, however, the skill and 
precision of the work of the Secretariat received more and more recog- 
nition, For instance, in 1938, the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium asked the Secretariat to prepare a draft of the principal articles 
which might appear in a future convention for controlling the cultiva- 
tion of opium. This work was done by the Opium .Section of the Secre- 
tariat in collaboration with the Legal Section. Sitting as a Preparatory 
Committee of the planned conference, the Advisory Committee made 
very few changes in the project of the Secretariat. 

The same procedure in preparing documcnlation was used also wlum 
no signing of a convention was contemplated as a result of the con- 
ference. Preparations for the Economic and Monetary Conference, 
held in 1933, in London, were made jointly by an Organizing Committee 
of the Council, by a Preparatory Commission of ICxperts, and by llio 
Secretariat of the I..eaguc. A series of monographs, memoranda, etc., 
was prepared and distributed before the conference. An analogous pro- 
cedure had been used for the preparation of the Economic Conference 
hold in Geneva in 1927. A Preparatory Committee appointed by the 
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Council issued a huge quantity of preparatory dooumenlatioii,®' with 
the collaboration of the vSccretariat of the League and v.irious indi- 
vidual experts. 

, Regular gatherings of permanent international organi/ation.s lik(> 
the sessions of the A.ssembly and the Council of the Leagui* or the 
sessions of the Ceneral Labor (Conferences ami of tlu' ( ioverning Body 
of the International Labor Oftice were all prepared for in a similar 
manner. .Standing or ad hoc conmuttee.s, with the help of tlu' .Secnn.iriat 
of the League or of the International Labor Ollice, dnifteil reiiorts and 
proposals which were subsequently subnutted to the main bodie.s. 

As already stated, much of the work of preparation for all meeting.s 
held under the auspices of the League ami the International Labor 
Organijiation was facilitated by the existence of permanent set'ret.arial 
bodies. 


12. Preparation of a Conference nv a Nation ok a (Iroup of 

Nations 

The situation is different when an individual .slate takes the initia- 
tive. of summoning an international conference: and is the inviting 
power. In such a ca.se the responsibility for making the preparaticnis 
needed for the forthcoming conference rests ujion the, inviting power, 
which is obliged either to gather by itself the neces,sary material tmd to 
draw up the required instruments, or to improvi.se a method of collabo- 
ration, with all or some of the members of the proposed conference. 
The same is true when a conference is sponsored by a group of mitions. 

” For the International Economic Conference of 1927, the prop.iratory documenta- 
tion WU.S so voluminouB that it was neccs-sary to issue a Guide to the Documents of the 
Conference, I..N. Document C.E.Ijdofi), Cfcneva, 1927. Sir Arthur Salter, who was 
the Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the Seeretiiriat of the I.Citgue, 
wrote in Preliminary Remarks conceining the dcicumentntkm that "A documentation 
HO wide alike in its scope and in its nuthorBliip is nccessnriiy very volumitious, Tliere 
is obviously a danger that, on lliia account, it may defeat it» own pur|)ose. 'I'lie olyccl 
of documentation Is to Buramarise, simplify and explain the mullitadinous detail of 
the actual economic life of the world. Hut documents bo numerous and so detailed 
themselves need summary, simpiirtcalion and explanation. It ia the object of the itrcH- 
out pamphlet to provide a few threucis which may assist the reader to penetrate the 
labyrinth without losing his way, I say 'threads' rather than ' thread,' foi few, if any, 
will wish to cover the whole ground equally and impartially; most will doubtless wish 
to obtain a general conspectus and then to apcciallsc in a particular part of the field." 
Ibicl,\X2. _ 

The "Guide" reviewed forty-three ''Conference Documents" which, as the author 
explained, carried more than an individual authority becau.se they had all been au- 
thorized for issuance ns Conference Documents by the PrepnratoiV Committee, and 
thirteen monographs (selected among apiiroximately one hundred documents of the 
same kind) which had been written by individual experts and which curried the Indi- 
vklual authority of the names they bore. lUd,, p. 3. 
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The beginning of the twentieth century marked a noteworthy prog- 
ress in the preparatory work of this type of conference. The Loiwlon 
Naval Conference of 1908-9 served as a model for future conferences (d 
this kind.’*'’" ^ 

A separate study would be necessary to go into details of the diplo- 
matic iK'gotiations, preparation of the subject, preliminary meetings, 
form of invitation, and drafting of provisional agcmla of such confer- 
ences, convoked after World War I. Examples arc the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments held in Washington in 1921--22, the Locarno 
Conference, 1925, the London Naval Conference, 1930, and the series 
of United Nations Conferences following the outbreak of World War If, 
such as the United Nations Food and Agriculture Conference held at 
Hot Springs in 1943, the United Nations Monetary and Finam'ial 
Conference held at Bretton Woods in 1944, and the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization summoned at San Francisco 
in the spring of 1945. 

Lately a new development has taken place. The first meeting of the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, held in November, 1943, at Atlantic City, was prepared in a quite 
exceptional manner. Probably for the first time in history an interna- 
tional organization was set up without being preceded by an interna- 
tional conference. The League of Nations and the International Labor 
Organization, to give only these examples, were created by the Patis 
Peace Conference; the UNRRA Agreement, however, was negotiated 
through foreign offices and diplomatic missions rather than at a confer- 
ence. The negotiations began as early as the summer of 1942, with the 
United States taking the initiative. In a further stage China, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom shared in the leadership. Wlu'u 
these four governments had agreed upon a text, it was communicated 
to the other United Nations and to the associated nations, and released 
to the public. Modifications were made to meet the views of other gov- 
ernments and raerabers of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, When general agreement appeared to have been 
reached through this process of multiple individual negotiation, all of 
the governments involved were invited to send representatives to sign 
the Agreement, The ceremony of signature took place in the White 
House on November 9, 1943. The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 

■ For die preparatory procedure of the f-ondon Naval Conference of 1908-9, see 
Great Ilri'd:'.. L.t;-;:!-.;' OCr..- Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 4-5 (1909); see also M, de 
Taube, r:i,ye. :: .nt~guerre el la fin de VEmpire aes Tsars Ul>04~iQi7) 

(Paris; .i:;'.; I'-n.c ::x, 1928), pp. 202-31. 
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latioii Adniinistratian was ihorehy broughl into exihU'Hcc and the 
Council of the Administration met in its first scshifRi on the following 
day, November lO, at Atlantic City.”* 

13. Tun Dram’ A(;hnua 

Among the preparatory doetinionts for an inUTiiaiion.d mceling, the 
draft agenda is of outstanding imjtortanoe, The seope and tlie ptognun 
of the future gathering necessarily remain vague until thisdoentuenl 
has been framed, '['his is true for the meetings ctf permanent inlerna- 
Lional bodies possessing broad powers like, the Asheuibly anti the ('oim- 
cil of (he I.eague, or for permanent bodies with more litnited powt'rs 
like llie International Lalior Conference, llu! Coverning Body of the 
Labor OfTtce, or for the standing committees of both in.Hfitutiniis. It is 
also true for ad hoc inleruational eonferencc's, For this l.ist category 
the preliminary negotiations coiuluoled for their summoning and the 
preparatory documentation drawn up will, of cour.st\ result in some 
chu'ification of the purpose, and the work of the conferences, especially 
in the case wliere a draft convonlion has been fr.inietl, Nevertheless, 
not until a draft agenda lias been formulated is it possiltli* to luivc a 
sufificient knowledge of the scope and character of the forthcoming 
conference.®** 

DRAFT AGENDA FOR THE MEETING.S OF THE A.SHKMm.Y AND TttK COUNCIL 
OF THE LEAGUE 

Tile preparation of the draft agenda for the regular se-wlonH Is regu- 
lated by Rule 4 of the Rules of Procedure of tlie Assembly, whicli stales 
that! 

I. The agenda alia!! be drawn up by the SccreUiry-CIeneral with tlie apjiroval 
uf the President of tlie Council. Tlie complete iigencia slmll he eireuhued as nearly 
as possible four months before the date ll.Ned for the opening of the .sessha!. 

3. 'fhe agenda of a general sc-ssion shall include: 

{a) A report on tlie work of llic Council since tlie last se.ssiori of the Assenibly, 
on the work of tlie .Seerelarial, and on the measures taken to exceute the 
deei.sions of the Ahsembly: 

(6) All items whose inclusion has been ordered liy die AHHemhly at a iirevious 
session ; 

(c) All items proposed by the Council: 

“'‘Philip C, Jessup, "The First .“^ssion of the Coundl of IfNRRA," Anwrkau 
Journal of Inlmiaiional Law, Vol. 38 (1944), pp, i 03 ™ 3 . 

For a brief but interesting discussiem of different problems in relation to the 
agenda of conferences, see Dunn, op. cil., pp. aoi-s. 
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((/) All items propobcd by a Member of the 

(c) The BikIkoL for the next fiscal period, and lhcTOjfetti£ou.the accounts of the 
last lihral peiiod. 

3. Any Member of the l.euRue may, at least one month before the date fixed ■' 
for the openhiK of the session, re(iuest the inclusion of additional items in the 
agenda. Such items shall be placed on a supplementary list, which shall be circu- 
lated to the Members of the League at least three weeks befoie the date fixed for 
the opening of the session. 'I'hc Assembly shall decide whether items on the sup- 
plementary list shall be included in the agenda of the session. 

Thus the primary responsibility for drawing up the draft agenda of the 
As.sembly sessions lies with the Secretary General. For this reason the 
internal procedure followed by the Secretarial for framing this docu- 
ment may be of some interest. 

Approximately four and a half mouths before the opening of the 
ac.ssion of llie Asscml^ly (i.e., at the beginning of May) the Central 
Section of tlie vSecrctariat sent to all the other sections a note asking 
them to supply the Central Section within the next few days with any 
item in their province which in tlieir opinion should be included in the 
draft agenda. Tlte sections were also asked to supply at the same time 
a brief note explaining, ittior alia, why the item .should be included in 
the draft agenda, with a very brief description of the question to be 
considered by the Assembly. A note of this type would, for example, 
road as follows: 

Nationality of Women. 

This (iue.stion was brought before the Assembly at its session of 1931, in ac- 
cordance with the Council's resolution of January sqih, 1931, by a report from the 
.Secretary-General, to which were annexed proposals by a CommiLlee of Repre- 
sentatives of various Women's International Organisations. The Assembly de- 
cided to consider the question further at its ordinary .sc.ssion of 1932. The 
Governnienls had been invited to submit their observations, including their 
views regarding the Convention on Nationality concluded at the Hague Con- 
ference of 1930. Such further observations as the Committee of Repre.sciilativcs 
of the Women's International Organisations may de.sirc to present will also be 
laid before the Assembly.*"* 

On the hUvsis of the answers from the sections, the Central Section 
framed a provisional draft agenda and distributed it to the Directors 
and Heads of Sections of the Secretariat; and this draft was discussed 
at a Directors’ meeting, Under the first Secretary General, the dis- 
cussion of the provisional draft agenda included questions of general 
policy connected with the forthcoming Assembly meeting. Ujuler the 

Agenda of the Thirteenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly, L.N. Document A.a, 
I 933 n P. 2 - 
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faocond SucreLary Crcnenil, the ineetin^B of ihe Secit'tafi.il <it which the 
provisional draft agenda wore disrussofl boro Uio n.uiio of "Sort ion 
Meetings." They were seldom prc“.sidod over by the .Seereiaiy ("a'lunal 
himself. All that was generally dibens.sed wa.s the ordei in which the 
items were to be classified in the draft agcntfla. As .soon as the dr.ift was 
agreed niton in the Jieeiet.u'iat, the Seetet.tiv tieiier.il got in loach 
with the acting President of the C'ouneil in order to get his approval. 

Once the Prc.sident’s approval was oljt.iinedi (he duift agenda was 
printed and circulated to the memher.s of the Le.igiie. i'iarh* iii August 
a second edition of the draft agendti was framed by tin* ( 'enli al .Seetion. 
The revised edition contained the adilititmal ilems coveted by the pro. 
visions of the third ptiragraph of Ritle .j, of the Rnle.s of I’toeedure. 'ritm 
second edition was dislrlbuletl to the memberh of the I.e.igtie on or 
about August 15, i.c., approximately one tnonih befote the beginning 
of the session of the Assemldy, whielt was latninl to meet, in aetxtrd. 
mice witli the Rules of Procedure, oti the Monday wltieli fell iit the 
period between Septomher ro and Septemlter 16 of eaeli year. 

Tile drawing up of the provisional ageiulti of tin* C'ouneil of the 
League is regulated by Article HI of the Rules of I’rtjcedure which 
reads : 

1, A provksional agenda shall he tliawn up by the .^irretary-t k'lU'r.il atid ap- 
proved by the PtesideiU of the Council, It sliall in nil imm-s inelitde ,inv tiuestions 
wliicii a Member of the League has aslced the Coutwil to eunsidur, 

2, The provisional agenda shall he sent to the Meinbei's ttf (he Cotineil tint Itw 
than three weeks I)efoie the opening of the session, except in the case of tlie fourth 
ordinary session of the year or of a scsision the date of winch is such to make it 
inipo.wil)!e to maintain this interval, 

3, Any suliBCciuenl modification of the provisional agcMidu shall lie conimuni- 
catecl to tlie MomberH (;f the Council. 

The internal arrangements within the Secretariat (or drawing up 
the provisional agenda of the sessions of the ('ounril, \wn> the wime, 
mulaUs tiiukmdis, as for the Assembly ageiulu. 

A request by League members for the inclusion of an item in the 
provisional agenda of iht' A.s,semb!y or the Cound! was subject only 
to the time-limit set in the Rules of Procedure. Iwen reference to »a 
specific article of the Covenant was not necessary. Indeed, (he pro* 
visions of Articles 3 and 4 of the Covenant allowed the Assembly and 
Council to deal with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of the world. The Secretary Oeneral had 
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no legal power for refusing to a member of the League the inclusion 
of an item on the agenda of either of the two bodies. It happened at 
times that a government, before asking the inclusion of an item on the 
agenda, made a semiofficial enquiry as to what prospects of success Its ' 
initiative would have. In several cases the Secretary General either 
praprio motii, or after consulting privately with the more influential 
members of the Council and the League, advused a government not to 
insist on the inclusion of a proposed item in the provisional agenda. 
Sometimes the interested government, of its own accord, made such an 
enquiry among other members of the League. If it gained the impres- 
sion that the chances for success were slight, the matter was usually 
dropped. 

The fact that no limitation concerning the inclusion of an item on the 
agenda was imposed upon govcrumcnls, had a direct influence on the 
length of the sessions of the Council and the Assembly. This is an aspect 
of the question, however, which will be dealt with in a later section.**" 

AGENDA OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCES 

The system of the International Labor Organization in dealing with 
the agenda is somewhat dillerent from tliat of the League. 

The relevant articles of the Constitution read as follows: 

Article 14. The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will bo settled by 
tlie Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as to tlie agenda that may 
Ije made by the Government of any of the Members or by any representative 
organisation recognised for the purpose of Article 3. 

Article 15. The Director sliall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and 
shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four months before the 
meeting of the Conference, and, through them, the non-Government Delegates 
when appointed. 

Article 16. — i. Any of the Covernmcnla of the Members may formally ob- 
ject to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds for such 
olijection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement addressed to the Director, 
who shall circulate it to all the Members of the Permanent Organisation. 

Thus a procedure has been created for avoiding both the overloading 
of the agenda and the inclusion of items objectionable to governments. 

The drawing up of the agenda is a function, not of the head of the 
Secretariat of tlie Organization, as in the case of the League of Nations, 
but of the Governing Body which has the power to act upon the pro- 
posals under consideration. It may either accept or reject the proposals. 

"“"See section a? of this handbook, page 116, infra. 
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The Governing Body sot up a special method for framing the draft 
agenda, It consists: (i) in a preliminary discu.^sion of the inopo.sals 
made; (2) in the decision whether or not ail the iteni.s tti(t[)osed shall hp 
included in the. draft agenda. If it is decided to include only a p.irt of 
the items originally proposed, the Governing Btulv lakses a series <}[ 
eliminatory votes until tlie final result i.H olilainefl.'** 

AGENDA OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES OK THE I.EAtiltl'; 

The method of drafting the provisional agenda of the standing com- 
mittees of the League (lilTered widi'ly according to the ch.uMcter of 
work, the rules of procedure, and the customs of each committee. 
S'omefimea the draft agenda wa.s franie<l hy the Seeiel.itiai and the* 
chair; sometimes a special subcommittee of the body diew u|) the 
agenda. This was the case with tlie Advisory ('ommittee on 'rralTic in 
t)i)ium. The content.s of the agenda depisided nimn the diilics of the 
committee and the needs of the moment. The following, for instance, 
is the agenda of the twenty-fifth ses.sion of the Advi.sory Gommiltce 
on Traffic in Ojilum held in May, 1940 fthe suldieadiiigs have hcon 
eliminated) : 

I. Elections and Appointments. 

11 . Adoption of Agenda. 

III, Influence of War Conditions on the Work of the Advi.sory C'nm- 

mittoe. 

IV. Consideration of the Secretary's Progress Report. 

V. Consideration of Animal Reports of Traffic in Opium tuid other 
Dangerous Drugs and of .Synoptical Statistical Tables pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. 

VI. Illicit Traffic. 

VII. Situation in the Far East. 

VIII. Budget. 

IX. Other Questions. 

AGENDA OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONIfERENC'KH OF AMERICAN srATl« 

The agenda of the International Conferenees of American State.s arc 
prepared by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union which 
appoints for this purpo.se before each conference a .stiecial Committee 
on Program and Regulations, The full memlH’rsIup of this committee 
consists of all the members of the Board, At the same time a auhconi- 
mittce of five members is designated to undertake the [ireparatory 

"For details concerning this procedure, see WillijuM O'Davorfii, 
conslrwlion Conferences (Genovai Alexandre Julien, 194 a), pp. 34-3S. 
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work. The subcommittee submits to the Governing; Board a prelimi- 
nary report to which is attached a list of topics for possible inclusion 
in the aficntla. After discussion by the Governing; Board thi.s list is 
forwarded to the governments members of the Union with the request ' 
that their observations and comments thereon be transmitted to the 
Pan American Union by a fixed date. On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived from governments the subcommittee on Program prepares and 
submits to the Governing Board a revised draft program which is 
again submitted to the governments with the request that they trans- 
mit their observations at a given date. After this second consultation 
the agenda is passed and definitively approved by the Governing Board, 

AGENDA OF THE COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REIIADILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 

Article VIII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that: 

1 . The provisional agenda of each session of the Council .shall bo prepared by 
the Director General, and shall include 

{a) all items proposed by the Council at any previous session; 

(b) all items [iroposcd by the Central Committee; 

(c) all items proposed by any mcmijer of the Council and transmitted to tlie 
Director General at least ten days in advance of the session; and 

(d) any item which the Director General desires to put before the Council. 

2. The provisional agenda shall be communicated to member governments as 
far a.s pos.sible in advance of and not less than three weeks before the opening day 
of the session. Items transmitted to the Director General too late for inclusion 
will be at once communicated to member governments. 

3. The provisional agenda so communicated shall be passed upon by the Gen- 
eral Committee and submitted to tlie Council for approval as soon as convenient 
after the opening of any .session. 

4. The Council may later revise or add to the agenda. 

AGENDA OP "AD IIOC" CONFERENCES 

(a) Conferences Convoked under the Auspices of a Standing Interna- 
tional Organization. 

The drafting of the agenda of such conferences ivS generally entrusted 
to a preparatory committee. It has already been noted that the prepar- 
atory committee might be a standing committee of tlie organization or 
a special commlttoo. The procedure followed for drawing up the draft 
agenda of the London Economic Conference of 1933 may serve as an 
example: The Preparatory Commission of Experts, whose task was to 
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Governing Body of the Intcnmlionnl Labor OfTice wen; lichl outside 
Geneva. The reasons for iuddiiig the metttings of tlif ('otinril out.sitie 
Geneva were generally conneeled with the interiialinnal .situatiim 
•existing at the nionient. lujr instance, it was dillicuH for the Ifritish or 
I'rench Ministers for Foreign AiTairs to come to tieneva during an in- 
ternational crisis, Certain ineelinga <}f the Council were also held out- 
side. Chau'va heeaust; soim: [lower wi.slu'd In (‘xlnul an invitation for 
reasons of international courtesy. But this laudable gi'Sture often hid 
more selfish motives, such as the desire to (alee advtintage of an im[)or- 
tant international gathering within the boundaries of the country, to 
iticrea.stt the national [irestige or to idlevialt* a dilliciiU internal situa- 
tion. The meeting, s of thesliuuling commit lees of (he League were gener- 
ally held id Geneva, The reasons for this [iraeliec were, of course, ehielly 
of an administrative and financial nature. It is to lie regrelled that stieli 
committee meetings were not held more often outside Geneva as meet- 
ings held elsewhere helped to make the League more widely known."'* 

The Pan American Conferences arc held by rotation in the caiiitals 
of one of the affiliated countries, the seat of the next eonfereiicu being 
fixed by a resolution of the conference in session."" 

(b) "ylfi! hoc” Conferences Held under the Auspices of an Interna- 
tional Organimlion. 

Conferences concerning a special matter are oflt;n convoked at the 
seat of a standing international organization, e.speeiiilly if these con- 
ferences arc sponsored by that organization."" When a conference was 

*' F. P. Wallers, former Director of the Political Section nml t Jiuler Scerelary Gen- 
eral of tlio League of Nations, discussing the nucsiion of holding I.eague meetings 
away from Geneva, points out that: "This was uiscouraged both on liinuifiat grountls 
and because tlic limited staff of the Secretarial made it very difficult to spate the extra 
time for travelling. Govornnicnis were more than ready to issue invitation* and [iro- 
vide facilities, but under the f.cague's ffnancial regulations the inviting Government 
wa.s called upon to pay the whole extra coal involved by holding the meeting outside 
Geneva. The result was, of course, that • . ! ' ‘ ■ . . ; yet when they ttxik 

place their educative value was evident . Ary, the other Dele- 
gates, and tlio Secrctaritit." Adminht- ■ ■ . ■ ,■'■■■ Jwmil OrgatiMion, 

Barnett House Papers, No. 34 (I, ondo .1. . ■ . 1, ig.!!), p. i,l. 

“ The Eighth International Conferen ' . I in J.ima in Decem- 
ber, 1938, adopted the following resolution (Rcsolulion GVIIII; 

"i. That the City of liogoill be the scat of the Ninth IiUurnational Conference of 
American Stales. 

"2. 'riiat the dale of the Conference and other prepanitimm for its meeting be 
determined jointly by the Government of Colombia anti (he Governing Jioiird of the 
Pan American Union," 

'“Numerous private or aemipublic international conferences were held at Geneva 
during the period 1930-1939 without being sponsored by the League of Nations. 
Geneva was, however, a convenient ])loce for such international gatherings because 
llie League had its seat at Geneva. Some fifty or sixty intcrnatiotial orpnixations 
maintained standing secretariats at Geneva. 
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held under the auspices of the League the Council decided most fre- 
quently upon the place of the conference. Just as in the case of meetings 
of standing committees, there was a tendency to convoke at Geneva 
all international conferences held under the auspices of the League.’ 
In these cases financial and administrative considerations playctl a 
prei)onderant r 61 e in tlccisions as to the place of meeting. But there was 
no absolute rule. It occurred frequently that international conferences 
sponsored by the League or by the Labor Organization, were held out- 
sitle Geneva; and a similar situation obtained as regards the holding 
of Council sessions elsewhere. Sometimes supplementary reasons con- 
tributed to the choice of a place, i.c., a country appeared as best suited 
for the meeting because it had a wider experience with the subject- 
matter, or because traditionally conferences of a certain kind were held 
at a certain place. Thus, the Conference for the Unification of Inter- 
national Law, held under the auspices of the League in 1930, was con- 
voked at The Hague. 

The standing committee, or the special body to which had been 
entrusted the preparation of a conference, often made proposals to the 
Council concerning the place of a projected conference. This procedure 
was not adopted by the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference. It was the Council itself that designated Geneva as the 
seat of the Conference.^'' In this instance the Council made its decision 
contingent upon replies to an enquiry by the Secretary General of the 
League relative to the desirability of Geneva as the most suitable place 
for the Conference. As a result of his enquiry, the Secretary General 
received a flow of proposals emanating from governments and munic- 
ipalities offering accommodations for the Conference. Geneva was 
finally selected as the place of the Conference. 

(c) "Ad hoc" Conferences Summoned by a Single Government or a 
Group of Governments. 

In the case of conferences sponsored by a single government or by 
a group of governments, the territory of the country which takes the 
initiative in convoking the conference, or the territory of one of the 
countries belonging to the group of states which participates in this 
initiative, 'is as a rule selected as the place of the conference. Thus, 
Hot Springs, Virginia, was selected as the place for the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture sponsored by the United States 
Government, Similarly the first session of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was held at Atlantic City, New 
Resolution of January 24, 1931. 
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feronces. Wliile plenary mcclings were held in the alK»ve-nien(ii)n«l 
halla the meelingf) of the coniiiilUees look pliiei’ in the hiiihlintih of the 
Secretariat proper and the Labor Dfliee where all the oihees %veu; 
located. This illustration is sitflicienl to indicate the complexity of the 
tirohlems which had to he solved each year hy the re.sponsihle .services 
of the League. The difficulties encouJilercd at ( leiu-v.i timing this pe- 
riod had, however, one good result; they iitep.ireil the giounti for the 
planning of a very good permanent iissembly li.dl in the new building 
<»f the League and they .served as excellent training for the .stalTs of the 
.Secretariat and the Labor Office which enablctl them to solve the 
(trobleni.s of needed acconiniodalions for conferences tniisiti!' Oeneva. 
Rather than give a detailed description of the A.ssemblv Hall at (tcneva, 
home of tiu' more iuijtortant factors to be.ir in miml when otg.ini/ing a 
conference migiil he [)oinletl out. Tliey me as follows: 

1. Hall for plenary meetings. 

The hall for plenary meeting.s must he I.irge enough for se.iling not 
only the members of the conference, hut also the necessary staff. In 
case of public meetings it must ahso offer sufficient aceommotlation for 
jouruiilists and iho public admitted to the mei'tiugs. Attention must he 
paid to the acoustic.s of the hall and to the light (both natural and 
artifieuil). Tlie (iresenco of precautionary measures again.st fins as 
well as ventilation and heating facilities, must be checked carefully. 
Outside noise must not disturb meeting.^. The nuce8.sary furniture must 
be secured; delegates must have comfortable seats and de.sk.s on which 
to wmite. Tile comfort of delegates is, indeed, an important element in 
the succe.ss of a conference, for if the delegates are irritated by dis- 
conifort.s the' work of the conference is bomid to suffer. For large con- 
fereaces a platform for the chairman and a rtwlrum for the speakers 
must be provided. A sufficient number of seats tmtst be reserved for 
the experts and the secretaries accomiianyiug the delegates and for the 
stuff of lIk! conference. As far as iiossilile .seals imiat be provided for 
journalists and the pulilie, not in the hall itself but in galleries. Dele- 
gates, journalists, and public must be accommodated in such ti way 
(hat all m:iy be able to see and hear what ir.inspin'H in llie a.ssembly 
hall. To inpirovo the acoustics, a large hall must be equt[iped with 
devices for the amplification of sound. 

2 . t'ommittee Rooms. 

What has liecn said concerning the main hall, aiipliea generally to 
committee rooms. There must bo a sufficient number of them to ac- 
commodate .several committees ineeliug simultaneously. They must be 
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equipped with the necessary furniture, tables, chairs, ruffs tliat will 
stifle noise, etc. As the members of the conference will spend long hours 
in these rooms, conditions must be provided that will be conducive to 
informal exchanges of thought and discussion. Smoking is always’ 
allowed in committee rooms (although often prohibited in the main 
hall) ; for this reason special attention must be paid to a good ventila- 
tion system. Doors must open and shut easily, for nothing disturbs a 
committee meeting more than the noise caused by the opening and 
shutting of doors by members of the staff who, owing to their secre- 
tarial duties, must enter or leave the committee room. 

3 . Offices. 

The main hall, the committee rooms, and the offices provided for 
the chairman of the conference and the secretaries, must be close to- 
gether. All the essential machinery of the conference should be housed 
under the same roof. Besides oflices for the high officials of the secre- 
tariat, rooms must be provided for the interpreters, translators, stenog- 
raphers, and typists, as well as for precis-writers, verbatim reporters, 
distributions officers, etc. The mimeographing department and the 
document service must have specially convenient accommodations. 
Further, there must bo offices at the disposal of the secretary in charge 
of all the material arrangements and the secretary in charge of the 
liaison with the press. If sufficient space is available, offices must be 
put at the disposal of each delegation. 

4 . Lobby. 

The r61c of the lobby during a conference is very important. Here 
delegates, experts, secretaries, and journalists meet freely, and it is 
important that the lobby and its annexes offer all facilities for the 
comfort and convenience of the conferees. A post office, a telegraph 
office, booths for local and long distance telephone calls, a banking 
counter, a newspaper and tobacco stand — all these facilities should be 
provided for the delegates and journalists. A bar and possibly a res- 
taurant should be at the disposal of all who take part at the conference. 
Rest rooms and a first aid service should also be available. A special 
hall with the necessary desks should be provided for the journalists 
where they can draft and type their reports. It is also desirable that 
two or three rooms adjacent to the lobby be placed at the disposal of 
the delegates for receiving and interviewing outside visitors. A place 
should be reserved for the service in charge of the distribution and 
dispatch of the official documents of the conference, and it is impor- 
tant to have an information desk set up in a convenient place in the 
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lobby. A notice hoard .should also l)e provided, on which announce- 
ments concerning laBt-mimilc changes in the program of mceting.s and 
other important communications can be posted. If nccchs.iry, a map of 
'’tlie premises whore the prospective conference is to meet .should 1 h> 
printed and di.strilmLed to the conference members. 

In the United Slates, the problem of lunising a conferenee in tclalively 
tilmple, since most of the big hotels have special accommodations for 
large convenlioii.s. In ICiiroi)e, Latin America, and Asia the ta.sk (4 
imiirovising adequate arrangements for housing a Cfinferi'iicc is often 
fraugliL with dilTiculties. lAetiuenlly, luxurious olficial premises arc 
olTered and must he ;ic'ceplefl for reasons of courtesy, but only too often 
these quarters arc. very inconvenient for the work of the confenmee, 
and it is then the duty of the .secretariat of tlu' ctmfcicucc, by closely 
collaborating witli the local authorities, to do its bc.st under the cir- 
cumstances, utilizing past exjierienco which has been gained in the 
housing of conferences in places not exactly suituhle. for them. 

OATIi: OF THE CONFICRENCE 

The date of the conference is usually fixed ttfier the [ilicc {if the 
conference has been selected. SomcLimes, however, llte dale is fixed 
simultaneously with the place of the conference, or is dts'idisl upon 
before the place of meeting has been chosen. 

(a) Meetings of Standing Bodies of Internationa! Organisations. 

Generally the date of the periodical meet lugs of sUindiiig interna- 
tional bodies is set well in advance. Often the rules of proaHlure of 
the body contain a special [irovision dealing simultaneously with the 
place and the date of the meeting. Thus, tlu: Rules of I’romlure of the 
Assembly of the League (Rule I, paragraph i) provide that: "The As- 
sembly shall meet in general session every year at the seat of tlu: f .eague 
of Natioms, coninicncing on tlie Monday which falls in the period .Sep- 
tember loth to September i6th Inclusive." The Labor (kmference mot 
traditionally on the first Thursday of June. The Rulca of Procedure 
of the Council of the League provide for periodical ordinary Bus-sions,*® 

The sessions of the standing cominiltees of the League also took 

Originiilly, no fixed date was laid down for tliewi muetingB ttf ilu* Dnnwil. (!tTttiin 
fixed perioda were, however, very stoon cstalilmhed. On Aii^usC q, iqa.'g the Coimril 
decided to hold thenceforwanl four ordinary scusionn c.tclj year: In I tcceiulji'r, March, 
June, and September — i.e., at intervals of three months. On 5k*i»temliw 6, the 
Council adopted the system which was emhwlied in the Riilen of Pr(K*«ltire of the 
Council and which inadc the interval between the sessiotMi of the Council one of four 
months, except in the case of the third and fourth gcMions hold in siicceseion during 
the Assembly. 
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place at clatCvS fixed by regulations or tradition. Thus, the Permanent 
Mandate.s Commission met in May and October, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Opium in May, etc. If no specific date is provided 
in tlu' rules of procedure, the standing body often take.s a decision at 
the c'lid of its session concerning the date of the next session. 

The autliorization for holding extraordinary sessions is generally 
specifically provided for in the rules of procedure of the body; but in 
order to avoid any abuse the fulfilment of several conditions is often 
prescribed before calling an extraordinary session.''® 

.Sometimes the rules of procedure arc silent concerning the summon- 
ing of extraordinary sessions and it is tacitly agreed that in a case of 
emergency tlio body may be convoked by its chairman or by the secre- 
tary general of the organization. In such circumstances the members 
of the body ordinarily are consulted to secure their agreement regard- 
ing the extraordinary meeting. 

(b) Meetings of "ad hoc" Conferences. 

If an ad hoc conference is sponsored by a permanent international 
organization, the date of the conference is generally fixed by the policy- 
making liody of the organization. It often occurs that the date is fixed 
in accoi-dancc with a proposal made by the special committee to which 
the preparatory work of the conference has been entrusted. The 
ifi-eparatory Committee of the Disarmament Conference, however, 
refused to fix the (.late of the Conference, as proposed by the German 
delegation, stating that it was up to the Council to make such a deci- 
sion. 

The Rules of Procedure of tlio A.sscrably of the League of Nations provide that 
(Rule I, paragraphs 2 and 3): 

“2. Sessions may also lie held at such times ns the Assembly at a previous meeting 
decides, and at such times a.s the Councii, by a majority vote, decides. 

"3. If a Member of the League considers a session to be desirable, it may reciu(?8t 
the Secretary-General tf) summon a special session of ilie Assembly. The Secretary- 
General sh.ill thereupon inform the other Members of the League of the request, and 
ciuiuire whether they concur in it. If, within a period of one month from the date of 
the communication of the Secretary-General, a majority of tlio Members concur in the 
rcciuost, a special session of the Assembly shall be summoned." 

Similarly Article 1 , paragraphs i and 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Roliabilitation Administration provides: 

"i. In accordance with Article III, .section 2, of the Agreement, tlie Council shall 
be convened in regular se.ssion by the Central Committee not less than twice a year. 
It may bo convened in special .se.ssion whenever the Central Committee shall deem 
necessary, and sliall bo so convened within thirty days after the request therefor by 
one-third of the members of the Council. Such request shall be communicated to 
the Director General who shall transmit it forthwith to the Central Committee. 

"2. Tlio Director General, after consultation with the Central Committee, shall 
fix the time and place of the first meeting of each session of the Council and shall 
notify the member governments not los,s than sixty days in advance of a regular 
session and not loss than three weeks in advance of a special session." 
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When a conference is convoked by a single ((overnnK'nl or by a Kroup 
of Koverninents, the date of the conference is set by (he- .s[)onsniinK 
nutliorities, the decision being re.iched on the basis of the satne semi- 
’ oliicial consultations through diplomatic channels as were emplujcd 
for delc’rmiaing the jilace of the conference, 

(c) Circii/nstancBS lo be Taken into Anount in ScUinr, the IhUe oj a 
Conference. 

The date fixed for an international conference, whether a peiiodical 
gathering or a special meeting, must be that which is most convi-nient 
for the greatest possible numlier of delegates. It must iuteifiTc as liiih» 
as po.ssible with the work of other internation.il or nation, il bodies. 
It is tlesiralile, loo, that considenition be given lo clim.ilic coiulUions, 
Finally, the. times of religious or national festivals, periods Ir.ulition- 
ally devoted to vacation, etc., must be taken into .u'count. 'rims, in 
fixing the ordinary session of the Assembly of tlu’ I.tMgue duiing the 
montii of September, three main considerations wiTt* the determining 
f.actors in reaching the decision: (r) September is a month during which 
the European parliaments are generally on vacation; (2) .Se()temberisa 
month which folloWvS the traditional summer v.ication and precedes 
the renewal of national political activities in the autumn; (,t) .Septem- 
ber is the l>esl .season at Geneva. Many delegale.s or members of eom- 
missions had apprchen.sions about coming to Gimev.i during tlu' winter 
when the terrible, biso (north wind) blows. Thus the (’ouneil derided 
in 1928 to hold its winter session at Lttgano, instead of Geneva, in 
order to siiarc the health of the Gorman Foreign Mini-sler, Dr. Hlrese- 
niann. 

The date of the conference must fit into tint general schetlule of all 
the other projected meetings. It is the duty of the standing secretariat 
of an international organization lo advise, in due course, the dilTerent 
bodies of the organization in order to elimiuale any tivoidalde over- 
lapping of meetings. Indeed, care must be taken that tlie strain put 
on the secretariat liy simultaneous meetings does not result in a lessen- 
ing of its efiiclency. As a rule, no ad hoc conference.^ were summoned 
by the League simultaneously with the session of the AHsembly,'** A pro- 
vision of a resolution .'uloptofl by the Assembly of the League of Nations 
on September 25, 1931, stated that "The (''ound!, in fixing the dale 
for the convocation of a conference, shall eiuleavour, as far a» iios.sible, 
to avoid two League of Nations conferences being held simultaneously, 

« Somt'timeB, hec roiifGrence.i were summoned irnmedinlely liefore the Awemliiy 
session (Inler-GovornmenUil Conference for the Conelushm of an Interiuuioiml Con- 
vention concerning tlie Use of Broadcauling in the Cauw of I'eiuv, Sejaember, 193G), 
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ind to ensure the lapse of reasonable interval between two confer- 
:nccs.” There arc, of course, cases of emergency when a certain date 
nust be chosen in spite of inconveniences. 

(d) Change of Date. 

When a date has been set, all etTorts must be made to hold the meet" 
ng on the day fixed for it. Nothing is more inconvenient, both for the 
lelegates and the secretariat, than a change of the date of the opening 
)f a conference. As a matter of fact this was seldom done. The Rules of 
.’roccdurc of the Assembly were silent concerning this point, but as 
ar as the sessions of the Council were concerned, detailed rules e.xisted. 
Thus, paragraph 5 of Article I of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
itated: 

The President of Llic Council, after consulting his colleagues and with the con- 
lOnt of the majority, may, where necessary, advance or rctarrl the date of the 
jpening of a session of the Council. The President may not, however, without the 
:onsent of all his colleagues, advance or retard by more than seven days the ojicn- 
ng of an ordinary session, 

The Council laid down detailed rules for the application of these pi'ovi- 
iions in a resolution which it adopted on January ii, 1935, as follows: 

(n) Except in cases of real emergency, the President of the Council should not 
)roposc a change in the date fixed for a session of the Council if the session is al- 
•eady due to commence in five days. 

(J>) In the communication by which he consults his colleagues as to a change in 
.he date of a session of the Council, the President should, if i)ossible, state the new 
-late pioposed for the opening of the session or, if this is not possible, slioiild iadi- 
:atc the earliest date at which the Council will be convened. 

(c) Except in cases of real emergency, the President of Ihc Council should give 
lis colleagues at least twelve days' notice of the date whicli he [iroposes to substi- 
tute for the date originally fixed for a session of the Council.'’’ 

The care taken by the Council to draw up strict regulations concenung 
dianges in the date of Its session may be taken as proof of the difiicultio.s 
which experience has shown to result from such changes, 

15. Dispatch of Summons 

The next step, after fixing the place and the dale of the conference, is 
the dispatch of the letters of invitation. The letters of invitation sent 
each year for the ordinary session of the Assembly of the League were 
of a very simple form, of which the following is an example: 

L.N., Official Journal, 1935, p. 88. 
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I liavL' the liontiLii, in accordance with Rulen i and of the RhU'H of I’tutedure 
of the Assembly of (.lie LeaijiiP of Nations, to siiinnion the Asst'inhly lo i imvetie 
at (’iciu'va at it a.m, on Mondaj, September 2iid, 

{.Sll’ltlil) V St lAI opv 

This letK'i was scut Ity (he .Socreiary Geneial tif the Leattiie, on he- 
half of (lie Acting' I’lesident of (he Cmindl, lo .ill the Meinliei.s of the 
Lcaitue. 

For (“oiincil meelingB, a aimpler pmcetlun* w.ih in use. P.u.utr.iph 6 
of Aiticle I of the Rules of fYoeetiure of (he ('oimeil stated: "Tlu! 
Socretary-Geucnil shall kIvo notice lo the Members of the Gouneil of 
the date at which a session is lo be(>in, unless the session is to be held 
at a date provided by the piesenl Rult's or lived by the Gouneil," 
When the date of the se.ssion of the (Muncil w.is provitled by the Rules 
of Procedure or was fixed in advance by the (’ouneil, the .Seeietary 
General siiUfily m.iiled lo the inenibcr.s of the C'ouueil a coity of (he 
.ajrenda of the forthcominij session. The dale and the hour of the open- 
in{i of the session of the Council aiipeared at thu top of the aKenda. If 
the Secretary General had to give notific.it ion of a session to 1 h' con- 
voked at a date not provided for by the Rules of Procedure, he gener- 
ally sent a (dogram to the mcmber.s of the C'ouncil st.iting btiefly by 
whom and why he had been reciuested to convoke the C'ouncil, and 
specifying the date of the opening of the C'ouncil ai'sslon. 

Among the standing committees of the League the practice of send- 
ing a copy of the agenda of the forthcoming session, mentioning the 
place and date of the meeting, in lieu of a more formal letter of invita- 
tion, was generally adopted. To avokl any misundorstanding, the 
Secretarial Look the precaution to stanqi the word "convocation" tn 
large black letters, on the copy of the agenda, and to send it by regis- 
tered mail. 

In all the above-mentioned cases the authority for issuing the letter 
of invitation rests with the Secretary (General acting by virtue of his 
own powers or on behalf of the President of a policy-making body of 
the organization, 

The situation is more complicated in the case of ati hoe conferences 
or committees. In this contingency the letter of invitation must be 
more formal and more detailed.*'® It must state clearly whether the 
projected meeting is summoned under the auspices of an international 

'•’This is .ibd die pmetice of the IiUmuUlontil ConftTCurett nf American Suites. As 
auox.unplu, ilw invitation for iheSovcnth Inlurnnlional rcmfenniec of American Slates 
sent by the Government of Uruguay is lo be found ns Apixmtli.x III, infra. 
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organization, or convoked by a single government or a group of gov- 
ernments. In addition to indicating the name of the conference or the 
committee and the date and place of the meeting, the letter of invita- 
tion may contain references to the decisions which led to the summon- 
ing of the meeting. The motives for the decisions may also be explained. 
Further information may be included concerning: 

Number of delegates which each government is expected to send. 

Names of the othei governments invited. 

Provisional agenda of the meeting. 

Preparatory documentation. 

Questions of finance (by whom financed and in what proportion). 

Time limit for answering the invitation, etc. 

In the case of a meeting composeil of itidividuals sitting in their 
private capacity, the above procedure applies with certain modific,i- 
tions. Thus the form and the contents of the letter of invitation depend 
upon the character of the committee or the conference as well as upon 
that of the authority issuing the letter of invitation. In the case of an 
international organization, the authority is usually lodged in the secre- 
tary general ; and in the case of a government, in the minister for for- 
eign affairs. The letter of invitation sometimes lakes the form of a 
communication drafted in the thiid person. 

Similarly, the question to whom the letter of invitation shall be 
addressed depends on the practice evolved by each international or- 
ganization or government and on the character of the conference. 
Obviously, for periodical gatherings convoked by international oi'gani- 
zations, such as the Assemblies of the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences, the International Conferences of American 
States, invitations must be sent to all member states. Invitations to 
non-member states, to observers, or to experts are exLendeil only cx- 
ceptionally.'^'' In the case of ad hoc conferences summoned under the 
auspices of an international organization the situation is somewhat 
different, the range of invitees depending on the puri)ose and scope of 
the conference. Often non-member states arc also invited. Non-member 
states invited to a conference held under the auspices of the League 
were as a rule designated nominaUtn in a Council resolution. In the 
case of conferences summoned at the initiative of a particular govern- 
ment or of a group of governments, the states initiating the gathering 
should be free "to invite such other states as they please, without 
being bound to invite all states having a possible interest in the subject 
"See "Composition of Public Conferences," infra, pp. 68-69 and 7 S- 77 - 
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niatk'r. The only rule in the ni.it, ter that fitulb support in cuKtoin is 
that the invited slates .shall not hnjiose Llit' lesults of their deliheratioiis 
upon other states UKaiust their will. Hence it is iinpoitant tliat all 
slates whose concurrent action is necessary to acliiei’c a [laiticular 
re.sull should lie i^iven an ojipoilunily to atlenti, or at least to adhere 
to the results." While almost all the authors in the field of interna- 
lioiial l.ivv a,uree on the principle, e.vainples of f.iiluie to observe this 
lule aie, unfortunately, almndant. 

It is outside the scope of (his handbook to e.v,uuiue the tlilferent 
systems adopted for addnsssiiiK the letteis of invitation to .i confetenco 
or a committee. The Secretarial of the Le.imti* adopted the practice 
of sen(!ini> the invitation directly to a member of a conference or a 
committee wlum such member was sitting in his persou.il c.ip.icity, 
and to the goverument concerned when tlu> member was ri>()tesenliag a 
governnuMit. But then- were exce[)lionH to this gener.tl rule. The His- 
tribulion Branch of the Secrol.iriat of the Le.igue .ilw.ty.s ke[)l an uj)- 
to-datc list of addresses of reciiiients of such official corrisspondencc. 
In doubiful c.'use.s, the Di.stribiition Branch consulted the .section of the 
SeiTetariat in charge of the preparation of the conh'rence or of the 
committee meeting and, if necessary, llu' t'entral and the Legal Sec- 
tions. 


If). kStakkinc; 


In the case of a coaference convoked at tlie iniliativi' of a patlicular 
governmeul, the competent department of the foreign oflice t)f the 
inviting government -and in the case of a conference summoned 
under the auspices of an inlernalion.il org.iniz.ition, the standing secre- 
taritit of that organization ha.s generally Itiken care of all the ar- 
rangements discussed above. 

An international conference, however, must be providetl willt its 
own seerelarial atalT. The melhod.s for supplying .siieh a stall vary 
according to the [irocediire adopted in summoning the conference. 
I'or instance: 

« Dunn, op. at., p. aoo. Dr. Dunn,i7iui!„ n. n/i, s;iyMthal "'riiecligiliility of palilical 
enliliea to icpiuHeiUntion in intern, iiioti.u conrerences is in fuct purely willuii llio 
(Imvlton of the governnieiil.s initialing a confereiu'e," Aiul in a footmite lie adds, 
" Ap.irt, of cmir.se, from any loc.il constitutional limiiaikui that would prevent a par- 
ticular BUI)divisior. "h.'.; in i UcrcouriK*, us exists, for instance, 

in the ca.se of they : !.;i. ■■■.;■ ;:i.- .S;. ft fJccmaUuit no such liiniialion 

would exist for tliv !, ;. pie coiiiponunt parts of the Union 

of the Soviet Socialist Republics, 
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1. In the case of a conference summoned at the initiative of a par- 
ticular government, that government generally furnishes the neces- 
sary secretarial staff. 

2. In the case of a conference summoned at the initiative of a par- 
ticular government, in conjunction with a group of states, or of a con- 
feience convoked by a group of states, the interested governmentvS will 
jointly supply the secretarial staff of the conference. 

3. The secretarial staff will be selected from among all the iiartici- 
pating states. 

4. In the case of a standing international organization, the secre- 
tarial staff of the conference will be supplied by the [lermancnt sec- 
retariat of the organization.'*® 

Obviously it is not always possible to make use of the fourth method; 
in which case, any of the first three methods may be resorted to. Sev- 
eral foreign offices have had considerable experience in orgi\uzing in- 
ternational gatherings; and they may be in a position to supply an 
excellent personnel for the secretariat of a conference. The degree of 
efiicicncy of an improvised secretariat of this kind depends, to a great 
extent, on its leadership.'*** It will not be forgotten that the Secretariat 
of the Paris Peace Conference was severely criticized by Harold Nicol- 
son, who attributed its defects to the Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence. "By some mischance M. Dutasta — a weak, flustered, surprised 
but not unaniiable man — was chosen for this high position. . . . 
That supreme capacity for secretarial organisation, which is a by- 
product of the French genius, was not apparent at the Conference of 
Paris. . . 

Indeed, the rfile of the secretary general of a conference is of iirime 
importance. It is comparable to that of a Chief of a General Staff, 
while the President of the Conference performs the duties of a Com- 

Tlie P.ui American conferences select their secretarial in accordance with the 
third method. However, the Eighlli Inteinutional Conference of American State.s, 
held at Lima in December, 1938, adopted the followiiiK resolution: "In ordei to unify 
the technical organization of the Secretariat of Pan American conferences, and tl»o 
publication of their proceedings and agreements. The Eighth Inicrnational Confer- 
ence of American States Resolves: I'o recommend to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union the preparation of a project for the organization of a technical secre- 
tariat for the conferences, the services of whiclr 'would bo at (ho disposal of the Gov- 
ernments acting as liost of the conferenre.s, and which, during the mlerval between 
these meetings, would effect the uniform and coordinated publication, with suitable 
indices, of the proceedings and agreements of the conferences held under the auspices 
of the Pan American Union." (Resolution CIII.) 

Accoi ding to an age-old custom a national of the slate responsible for the convo- 
cation of a conference is usually selected as its secretary general. 

« Harold Nicolson, Peacemaking, igiQ (Boston and New York: lioughton, Mifflin 
Co., 1933), PP. 119-20. 
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mander in Chief. If the secretary general is qualiiietl and if he has at 
his disposal a highly trained personnel, thoroughly e.'cperiencetl in (he 
technique of the organization of international gatherings, he will be 
able to facilitate greatly the work of the conference, h'or this reason, 
even in the second or the third of the niethods lisletl above, it fre- 
quently happens that tlic inviting powers ask for the a.sHLslu(K'(' of a 
member of the secretariat of an international organization in tlu' or- 
ganizing of a proposed international conference. Ihu.s, M. Aghnides, 
at that time Director of the Disarmament Section of llu- Secreiariat 
of the League of Nations, was appointed Secretary (leiuTal of three 
international conferences which were not hold tinder the auspices of 
the League.^” 

Permanent international organizations with an experituiced secre- 
tariat urjdoubtedly have the best trained personnel for giving technieal 
assistaiicii in the organization of an international conference, 'I'lie prac- 
tice of the League of Nations in this field is therefore of special value. 
The Coveiiant of the League of Nations stipulates tluit liu: Secrctaiy 
General fOf the League shall be at the same time Secretary of the 
Assembly and the Council.®® Likewise, the Standing Order.sof the Inter- 
national Labor Organization provide that the Director of I he Inter- 
national Labor Office shall be the Secretary Genera! of I he lutenia- 
tional Labor Conferences. 

From the outset it was decided that the Secretary General of the 
League should be the secretary of all the League committees or bodies.®^ 
The same practice with respect to its committees was adopted by the 
International Labor Organization. It was also iiiulerstood that the 
Secretary General should bo the secretary of all the ad hoc conferences 
held under the auspices of the League. The Secretary General naturally 
delegated his powers, but he was, in the final analysis, rcsptjnsible for 
the organization of the secretariat of all gatherings helcl under the 
auspices of the League. The Secretaiy General of the League ami the 
Director of the International Labor Office were therefon* iri a [losttion 
to exercise at all stages continuous influence upon I he preparation and 
the work of all comralUecs and conferences fuiiclioniug under those 
organizations,®® 

*» The Conference concerning the Turkish Straits, Mtmtren.'c, the Conference 
Mncermng the Suppression of Capitulations in Egypt, Montreux, April, 1937; and the 
Conference on Security in the Mediterranean, Nycrn, Septemlier, 1937, 

See Article 6, section 4, of the Covenant. 

An exception is the Permanent Opium Board, 

“ The Secretary General of the League was assisted in his t.tsk by the Deputy Secre- 
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The movst elaborate arraiigcments were made each year in connection 
with the organization of the Secretariat of the Assembly of the League. 
According to its Inlernal Regulations and tradition, the Assembly 
appointed a Chairman, a General Committee (Bureau), an Agenda 
CommitU'e, and a Credentials Committee. In addition, six or .seven 
large committees were set uj) which dealt with the different items of 
the agenda. Fiindly, during the last years i)rccc<ling World War II the 
Assembly appointed a Nominations Committee. To the Chairman and 
to each of these committees a secretary was assigned beforehand, the 
Secretiiry Cieneral himself acting as Secretary of the Nominations Com- 
mit tee. Numerous secretaries performed such duties for many years 
aiul therefore gained comsiderable experience in the work. Thu.s, for a 
period of seventeen years M. dc Montcnach acted as secretary to the 
chair of the League Assembly and acquired a notable virtuosity in 
assisting the different chairmen of the Assemlily. The secretaries of 
the large committees were directors or members of the differcut sections 
of the Secretariat specially concerned with the work of each of these 
committees. For instance, the secretary of the Fourth Committee 
dealing with the budget of the League was a member of the Treasury 
and the secretary of the Sixth dealing with political questions was a 
member of the Political Section. 

The r61e of these secretaries (hereinafter called executive secretaries) 
is of paramount importance. On their experience, skill, and administra- 
tive abilities depends, in a great measure, the smooth functioning of the 
intricate machinery of an international conference. The executive secre- 
taries must have a thorough knowledge of the questions discussed, and 
for this reason they must from the outset bo associated with the pie- 
paratory work of the gathering. 

It happened quite frequently that a committee of the Assembly 
would discuss a variety of questions. On the agenda of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, for Instance, figured for many years the subjects of Minorities, 
Mandates, and Intellectual Cooperation. Obviously, the secretary of 
the Committee was unable to cope with all these problems. He acted 
chiefly in an administrative capacity, and was assisted in the toclinical 
work by officials of the respective sections charged with the handling of 
such questions. 

Caries General anil the Under Secretaries Genet at. Their duties weie chiefly of a politi- 
cal cluuactcr and they seldom intei-vencd in the teclinical or adininistiativo side 
of the preparation or of the functionine of the conferences. 

In the practice of the International Labor Conference the secretary of the chair 
is called “cleik" of the Conference. 
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All the arrangements described above could easily be aiit’lied, nmtalis 
mutandis, to other large conferences. Hoi-e again the existence of a 
standing international organization able to provide secretarial facilities 
and services assumes signal importance. Its permanent stalf i,s already 
trained for the tasks required for a smooth-running confereuci’. If addi- 
tional personnel must be hired, the permanent ollicials can guide and 
advise the temporary staff. 

A rapid review of the kind of administrative ijcraounel needed for a 
large international conference (whether the conference be at ( leneva or 
elsewhere) may not be out of place. As soon as an appro[)i iate date for a 
conference was decided upon in the League, the section of the Hecre- 
tariat primarily conceoicd with the proposed gathering lilh'd out a 
qnesti'i.'j)niuire “■* stating, fwicr alia: (i) the date and plact' of the meeting; 
(2) thb approximate duration of the conference; (3) the number of 
delegatel^ expected; (4) in approximate estimate of the number of com- 
mittees aii^d subcommittees to be created ; and (5) the manner of record- 
ing the mii||Utes. This questionnaire was sent to the Director of Internal 
Administi action. The Director of Internal Administration and the C'en- 
tral Sectioai saw to it that the various meetings scheduled “ did not 
conflict wiich one another. As a general rule no other meetings were al- 
lowed to tkike place while the Assembly was in session. Accoitling to the 
data supplied by the questionnaire the Director of Internal Admiiu.stra- 
tion, in agreement with the heads of the different Internal Services, 
selected fhe personnel required for the planned conference.''' Generally 
this per/onnel included: 

Precis-writers and Translators. In the Secretariat of the Longue the two 
services of precis-writing and translating were combined. A translator 
wayfften obliged to perform the duties of a pr6cis-writor or vice* vensa. 

types of officials generally specialized in certain fields of activity 
iji the League, and consequently preference for attending the meeting 
was given to the one who was more intimately conversant with tlie 
problems to be discussed at that meeting. As a rule two prf'ci.s-wrilei'H 
were attached to each League committee, one for the hVench language 
and the other for the English.'^ 


“Of course, no such questionnaire was required in the case of the Assciniiiv or 
Councii, for the a^angements there were more dofinito. Asstinniy 01 

ni Information Section of the Secretat iat of the League puiiiislied overv fort- 

thl nextlSfoTthrc^ tho League scliedufed for 

in ASeVdkYy!*'*” Secretariat of tlie League is given 

''’The practice of the Inlemationai Labor Office is slightly different. The com- 
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Intarproters. These must be highly qualified officials and they should 
possess a thorough knowledge of the questions to be discussed. Accord- 
ing lo Mr. Jesu Sanz, professor at the Ecole Normale of Barcelona, who 
made a serious study in Geneva of the work and the aptitudes of parlia- 
mentary interpreters, knowledge is not enough. An interpreter must in 
addition possess the following talents and qualifications: raiiidity of 
comprehension and association of ideas; intuitive perception; a good 
voice and clear pronunciation; the ability to cx[)ress himself with facil- 
ity and ease; imagination and observation; a good memory for words 
and ideas. 'Fhe interpreter must be capable of more than ordinary con- 
centration. lake the orator, he composes his discourse. Ilis task is not to 
give a textual transcript but a synthesized transposition. The inter- 
preter must have presence of mind, poise, and emotional self-control, 
Excellent translators have failed as interpreters because of congenital 
timidity and lack of emotional control.®® Interpreters of the Secretariat 
of the League and of the International Labor Office are unusually 
capable and skilful individuals. Sometimes they succeed in transform- 
ing what might be termed a dull and colorless speech into a brilliant 
piece of eloquence. The duties of an interpreter during a conference are 
quite strenuous. For this reason it is advisable that at least one inter- 
preter for each language be attached to each committee. 

Stenographers and Typists. If the recording of the discussions of the 
conference requires verbatim records, it is necessary to include special 
stenographers in the staff ("parliamentary” stenographers; court re- 
porters). In the interest of a smooth-working conference the parlia- 
mentary stenographers must be sufficiently numerous (for each lan- 
_j;u,a£e in use) so that they need take notes only for fifteen minutes at a 

mittee secretaries perforin the duties of the precis- writeis in addition to ceiLain ad- 
ministrative functions. As a rule tliero are three becretaucs {sccrilaifes au proth- 
vcrbal) tor each of the main commiltooB of the Conference: one French-speaking, one 
Englihh-speaking, and one Spaniali-aiicaking. The rdlc of the “executive secretaries'’ 
of tlic l.eaguc is performed by one or several Keprebuntntives of tlic Director at- 
tached Lo each committee of the Labor Conference. On the wliole tlie I.L.O, system 
works as well ns the system which was in force in the League. 

Tlic United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administuition makes use of a sys- 
tem similar to the I.L.O. practice. However, the committee secretaries, who .ue 
senior members of the staff of the Bureau or Division specially concerned with the 
work of the committee, arc relieved of the burden of taking notes duung the meeting, 
this being done by stenographers. ’ ' or two assistant societanea 

are appointed in addition to the ’ 2 the Representative of the 

Director Gencralis one of the Dc , . ■ ■ or (he Director of the Divi- 

sion specially concerned with tlie work of the committee. More personnel is necessary 
with the system employed by the Relief and Rehabilitation Ac! ministration but tlie 
expense is still less than in the piacticc of the League or the Labor Organization since 
only one language is used. 

Amis dwenlacid professional. Year 4, No. 4 (Barcelona, i 93 i)' 
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time and then may be replaced by another te.im, Like the interpreters 
and the prdcis-writers, the parliamentary stenoRraphers must have 
some knowledge of the questions to be discussed, or at least a very good 
training in parliamentary work. Thus, the League of Nations often 
asked for the help of the stenographers of lhi> Lrench duimlan* of 
Deputies when these stenograplicrs were avuil.able. Bi'sidc's p.irlia- 
mentary stenographers, a sufficient number of regular slenograiiliers 
and typists must be available for each of tlic language.s in use, Tlieir 
number, varying in accordance with the importance of the conference, 
will sometimes be very large. They must be organized in seiiarate teams 
in order to permit shift-work, and must be placed under tlu' orders of a 
single officer responsible to the administration for all the arrangements 
made. 

A sufficient number of mimeograph operators is also needctl t(' a.sHurc 
the efficient operation of this very useful service. 

Officers of the Distribution Service. It is the task of the distribution 
branch to supply the members of the conference with the printed or 
mimeographed documentation. In the case of a conference held outside 
the headquarters of the permanent international organization, a suffi- 
cient number of all important reference documents must lie shipped to 
the meeting place by the Distribution Service. Clerks of that service 
must be attached to each committee to supply the members of the con- 
ference with documents not only during the meetings but also, when 
necessary, at their personal quarters. The staff of the Distribution 
Branch of the League Secretariat was highly efficient: documents 
printed during the night were distributed early In the morning to all Llic 
members of the conference at their homes or at their hotels. This of 
course is possible only by the organization of teamwork. 

A Doament Officer is selected who is in charge of the liaison bcLween 
all the services enumerated above and the secretaries of the clmir and of 
the committees. The duties of this official, who is oiLlior a member of the 
section primarily concerned with the conference in session (for in- 
stance, for the Disarmament Conference, the Secretary of the Dis- 
armament Section), or an official selected ad hoc, are important. To the 
Document Officer are handed in all the proposals, amendments, and 
repoits to be translated and duplicated. In the League practice of the 
past the task was usually entrusted to a womati official who was re- 
sponsible for timing the translation, the typing, printing, tincl (listriliu- 
tion of all documents. Each evening she gave to the Dislribiition 
Branch a list of the documents to be distributed the next morning. 
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Archivists. In a very large conference it is useful to have, in addition, 
one or two secretaries especially entrusted with registering all incoming 
documents for their proper classification in the archives of the con- 
ference. If it is not possible to secure the services of trained archivi.s(s, 
the H'gistry of the conference may be entrusted to an .issistant of the 
Document Officer or to a senior clerk of the Distribution Service. 

Ushers and Messengers. The number of ushers and messengers le- 
quired must be proportionate to the size of the conference. Some of tlu' 
ushers must be specially trained for emergency tasks, such as ex- 
tinguishing fires, or administering first aid. They should be [)laccd un- 
der the orders of a “supervisor" who is responsible for all the arrange- 
ments in the main hall, the committee rooms, and the lobby. lie takes 
care, in parlicular, that signs indicating the names of each country are 
placed on the desks in the a.ssembly hall and in committee rooms, and 
that the necessary writing paper, pencils, etc., are supplied to the dele- 
gates. The ushers should also control admission cards issued to the dele- 
gates and their collaborators and to the public. If the conference is held 
outside the usual seat of the organization it is highly desirable that at 
least the supervisor with two or three of the most experienced ushens 
be included in the staff taken from headquarters in order to train and 
direct the additional locally recruited personnel. 

In the Secretariat of the League of Nations all the above-mentioned 
personnel, from the pr6cis-writcrs to the ushers, were under the orders 
of the Director of Internal Administration. In practice, however, the 
heads of the services of pr6cis-writing, translation, typewriting, and 
reporting, as well as those of the Distribution Branch, were allowed 
considerable liberty of action, and most of the arrangements were made 
directly between them and the ‘‘executive secretaries" or the Docu- 
ment Officer of the conference.'’'’ The Director of the Internal Adminis- 
tration intervened only when agreement could not be reached. Most of 
the time, however, he and his assistants devoted their efforls to super- 
vising purely material arrangements such as housing and the upkeep of 
conference quarters, distribution of admission cards, and maintenance 
of order. 

The maintenance of order is always a delicate question since it in- 
volves the relationship between the chair and the secretariat of the 
conference and the local police authorities. A governmental interna- 

In recent times, the prt'cis-writing, translution, typowriling, and reporting, ns 
well ns tl>e mimeograph services, wore all supeiviseU by the "Chief of the Pocumenl 
Service." This arrangement resulted in u mote rational utilization of the personnel of 
these services. 
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tional conference as a rule enjoys diplomatic immunity. The local po- 
lice may not enter the meelini? rooms of the conference williout spceific 
authorization from the chair or from the secretary general of the coii- 
fereiice acting on behalf of the chairman. Police in civilian clothes arc, 
however, often admitted at least to the lobby and the Assembly Hall. 
Sometimes private detectives are hired. In any event, arrangemi'iits 
concerning police protection must be worked out in eoHaboration with 
the local authorities. In order to safeguard all the rights and privilege.? 
of the conference the rei)rcscntalives of the chair and of the secretary 
general will have to be possessed of tact and firmness. 

Another task entrusted in the League of Nations iiractici' to the 
assistants of the Director of Internal Administration was the organiza- 
tion of an Information Office, This office lias always been a weak .simt of 
the otherwise excellent arrangements made by tlie League for interna- 
tional conferences. Indeed, the Information Office (not to lie confounded 
with the services of the Information Section or Public Relations De- 
partment) was chiefly an office for the distribution of admi.ssion cards; 
it also served as a “lost and found ” bureau and a place where infornia- 
tion could be secured on hotel and restaurant accommodations. In- 
formation of a more important character, such as the name of an official 
of the Secretariat competent to deal with a specific question, cnultl not 
as a rule be obtained through the Information Office. Evidently, it was 
an unwise practice to entrust the Information Office to oflicials who, 
though perfectly willing to be helpful, and unusually kind and courte- 
ous, lacked a thorough knowledge of the intricate machinery of the 
Secretariat and of an international conference. For this reason delegates 
who were seeking information of a technical nature were prone to ignore 
the Information Office and to rely instead upon their fellow-countrymen 
within the Secretariat, or on the members of the Central or I-egal 
Section. Undoubtedly, a well-informed official jdacod at the head of the 
Information Office would have facilitated both the work of the dele- 
gates and the Secretariat. 

Another shortcoming of the Secretariat was the absence of an or- 
ganized Protocol Service. There were, of course, political reasons for this 
situation. Nevertheless, the lack of such a service often gave rise to 
serious drawbacks. A protocol service had to be improvised for special 
occasions, and sometimes an official of the Central Section or tlie Politi- 
cal Section or even of the Internal Administration acted as chef du 
protocole. This meant unexpected responsibilities without proper pre- 
liminary arrangements having been made. A much better procedure is 
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to select ill advance an official who has a thorough knowledge of inter- 
national etiquette and to entrust to him all questions of protocol during 
the proparation and the progress of the conference. 

Arrangements should also be made for the services of a physician 
who must be available immediately in the event of an emergency. 

Tlie establishment of a press-relations service is of the utmost im- 
portance. Details regarding this service will be given in the section 
dealing with the question of publicity in relation to meetings of the 
conference. 

Whc'u the conference is held outside headquarters, an official must 
1)6 responsiI)le for all arrangements pertaining to the care of the per- 
sonnel during the journey to the place of meeting. He is responsible not 
only for tickets, passports, and customs formalities, but also for regis- 
tering official luggage and looking after its safe arrival. Important docu- 
ments must never be checked as baggage, but should be enl rusted to a 
reliable official who will be held personally responsible for them. A 
similar procedure must be employed regarding the keys of official 
luggage. Cooperation of local authorities is generally easily secured. 
Unless adequate arrangements are made in advance, confusion and 
difficulties invariably arise. 

It is important that international conferences have at their disposal 
adequate library facilities. As Miss Helen Lawrence Scanlon, Librarian 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, points out, "The 
inclusion of a reference library within the facilities offered the dele- 
gates, while not revolutionary, is certainly noteworthy. One is im- 
pressed by the almost complete absence of the word library in studies 
dealing with international conferences, ... If meetings are held in 
cities with adequate library facilities a special conference library is not 
necessary. For example, the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments had at its disposal the library resources of Washington. 
On the other hand, in planning the arrangements for the United Na- 
tions ('onference on Food and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs in 1943, 
the Department [of State] recognized that a special library would bo 
required." ““ Similarly, a special library was organized for the First 
Council Session of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Novcmber-Decem- 
ber, 1943, and on a smaller scale, since the local conditions wore more 

'"’Holon. Lawrence Scanlon, "The Library of the First Council Session, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration," Special Libraries, Vol. 35 (1944), 
pp. 166-69. 
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favorable, for the Second Session of this Council held at Montreal in 
September, 1944. The League of Nations Secretariat and the Litcrna- 
tional Labor Office provided excellent library service- for the delegat(>s 
and the staff of international conferences hold in Ct-nova, Since la-ague 
of Nations and International Labor Confc-rences wn-re as a rule held in 
Geneva, and since sessions of the League Coum-il and the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Office, wh(-n In-ld outside ( h-u<-va, took 
place generally in a capital, the problem of setting up an ad hoc librfiry 
service did not arise except in a very few casc-s. 

When it is necessary to build up a special library set vice for an inter- 
national conference, it is advistible that such a st-rvice should be 
separated from the documeni service atid (hat it should be run by 
specialized librarians. Publications should include works on inti-rna- 
tional organizations in general and on spt-cial problt-ms di-all with by 
the conference. In addition, general encyclopcflias, biographical, his- 
torical, and geographical dictionaries, as well as ItilingUctl or multi- 
lingual dictionaries, and map collections when required, mu.st be 
assembled. 

It has been recently recognized that it is very useful to have a his- 
torian attached to every important international gathering, who can 
record with accuracy the preparation and proceedings of the confereticc, 
having access not only to public information but also to official docu- 
ments which are not otherwise disclosed immediately lo the [Miblie. 

17. Budgeting 

Conferences involve expenditure. In the case of periodietd meetings 
of permanent international organizations some of the disbursements of 
the conference are provided for in the general budget of tin- oi-ganiza- 
tion. Most of the personnel is carried on its payroll as standing ollieials, 
and expenditures such as rent of premises, lighting, heating, etc., like- 
wise form part of the regular budget. 

In the League, appropriations for conferences wore as a rule divided 
into two items: (i) meetings of the conference; (2) printing expenses, 
For the purpose of the budget of the League the expenses figuring under 
the first item (meetings of the conference) were not subdivided. For 
instance, in the case of the Disarmament Conference, the iimount 
shown alongside the item "meetings of the conference" was as high as 
one million Swiss francs. It was in this manner that conference budgets 
were presented to the Assembly for approval. Before establishing this 
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lump sum the Treasury of the League invariably made a detailed study 
of the estimates by breaking them down into a scries of subitems. 

To illustrate the kind of preliminary work falling upon the T reasury, 
the following items of expense for a conference held outside the scat of 
the organization may be mentioned: 

1. Subsistence allowances to delegates. Provisions on this count arc 
made only if the delegates to a conference arc indemnified by the inter- 
national agency. In the case of intergovernmental conferences the costs 
of delegations fall generally upon the sending government.'’* 

2. Traveling expenses of delegates. The rules and provisions govern- 
ing traveling expenses are practically identical with those regarding 
subsistence allowances (sec above, i). 

3. Special compemsarion to delegates. As stated above, all expenses of 
governmental delegates are as a rule paid by their governments. Never- 
theless, it sometimes happens that an international organization will 
pay ccrlain compensation to the members of a conference held at a 
place far from the scat of the organization. These payments may take 
the form of a special salary or of outfit allowances, etc. 

4. Special compensation to the chairman of the conference. The 
chairman of a conference, even if he receives an allowance from his own 
government in his capacity as a delegate to the conference, may at times 
also receive a special compensation from the international organization. 
This may lake the form of an appropriation for entertainment expenses. 

“F. P. Walters, formor Diiecior of the Political Section and Under Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, discussing the question of subsistence allowances 
and tiaveling expenses paid to delegates to the League, points out that: "the practice 
of the League was far from being consistent in this mallei. Thus the expenses of the 
Delegates to the Governing Botfy of the International Labour Oflice were paid from 
tho Leaguo Budget, while those of Delegates to its annual Conference wcic borne by 
their Governments. The cost of Delegations to the Council, Assembly, and all Con- 
ferences was borne by the Governments, but in regard to the various standing com- 
mittees the practice vaiied. Natuially those suclt as the Mandates Commission which 
were composed of individual experts had their expenses paid from League funds, while 
those which were composed of Government repicsentalivos were logularly but not 
invaiiably paid for by the GovornmenU concerned." In Mr, Walter's niiiul the proper 
course in the future "would be to include in the League budget appropriations to 
cover the travelling cost of a certain number of Delegates from every Member for 
each meeting of the Assembly and tlic I.L.O. Conference; and to do the same for 
Council meetings anti meetings of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. for lliosc Stales 
which are MciuDcrs or are invited to attend. The same principle should be applied to 
all the standing committees of both oiganisations, and those committees should be 
enlarged so as to give all members a chance to take pait in them at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals." Op. cU., pp. n-rz. It seems, however, that the trend has been re- 
cently in ihc opposite direction. Ai tide III, Section 7 of the Agreement of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminislralion provides that "The travel and 
otlier expenses of members of the Council and of members of its committees shall be 
borne by the governments which they represent." 
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Moreover, the chairman of a conference is generally entitled to a private 
secretary, whose salary is included in the budget of the conference. 

5. Subsistence allowances for the permanent staff. 

6. Traveling expenses for the permanent staff. 

7. Outfit allowances for the permanent staff in the case of a con- 
ference held in a remote place. 

8 . Allowances for life insurance premiums for the delegates and 
the staff, if the conference is held in a remote or dangerous place. 

9. Luggage. 

10. Insurance of luggage. 

11. Rent of premises in those cases where no free ciuartcrs are offered. 

12. Lighting, heating, cleaning (if no service is jirovided). 

13. Motor cars (sometimes also provided as a frei' service)- 

14. Postage, cables, telephone. 

15. Temporary personnel hired on the spot. For instance, sleno- 
typists, ushers, messengers. 

16. Purchase of books, newspapers, furniture, typewriters, station- 
ery, etc. 

17. Entertainment fund. 

18. Miscellaneous. To these items must be added the printing ex- 
penses, which in some cases may be considerable. 

If the conference is held in a remote place the allowances and com- 
pensations of the secretarial staff must be estimated on a more generous 
basis. Conditions of life — for instance, in the Far East often require 
that the personnel of an international agency maintain a high living 
standard. The prestige of the secretariat and of the institution Itself 
may be involved. Sufficient allowances for traveling and housing ex- 
penses must be provided to enable the personnel, even in the category 
of stenographers, to travel in first-class compartments on boats and 
railways and to live in first-rate hotels.'’'* All expenses must, of coursii, he 
carefully supervised and kept within the limits of budgetary appropria- 
tions. A treasury official of the international organization should there- 
fore be detailed to the conference for this purpose. In the case of a small 
conference it will be sufficient to make one of the members of the secre- 
tariat an ad hoc comptroller. Such an arrangement is not fully satisfac- 
tory unless this official possesses some knowledge of bookkeeping and is 

“ The Rules pertaining to Traveling and Removal Expenses and Subsistence Al- 
lowances (typendix III (paragraph 13), Staff Regulations of the Socrclariat of the 
League of Nations) specifically state that "A secretary travelling with his Chief will 
be entitled to travel in the same conditions as the latter if required to work during the 
journey. . . 
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familiar with the problems of converting appropriations or payments 
into foreisn currencies. 

18. Necessity op Preparation; Danger of Over- Preparation 

The success of an international conference depends to a great extent 
upon the type of preparation described in the foregoing pages. For 
mecting.s held under the auspices of the League and the International 
Labor Organization, this preparatory work was in later years facilitated 
by the existence of permanent secretarial bodies. A great number of 
questions were settled as a matter of routine: trained personnel was 
available, preparatory documents were drafted, i>rinted, and distributed 
without major difficulties; hou.sing [)roblems were simplified, etc. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the skill acquired by standing committees 
of the League or of the International Labor Organization in preparing 
draft conventions with the aid of the Secretariat of the League or of the 
International Labor Office. The same advance arrangements and prepa- 
rations are needed for international conferences held under the auspices 
of a particular state or a group of states. 

For such conferences preliminary negotiations must be made through 
the regular diplomatic channels rather than through the agency of the 
secretariat. As for material arrangements, these must often be impro- 
vised by the states, since they lack the established facilities and ma- 
chinery of a permanent secretariat. The material arrangements of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and of the International Labor 
Organization were almost perfect. Long-range experience enabled the 
Secretariat of the League to codify, so to speak, all the essential provi- 
sions concerning the material arrangements of the Assembly Meetings. 
These provisions were regularly published in the first issue of the 
"Assembly Journal."'^^ 

In addition to the information so published, an Official Guide was 
often circulated to the delegations at the Assembly sessions and at the 
important ai /loc conferences convened under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Sometimes these Guides furnished very detailed informa- 
tion concerning material arrangements made for the gathering. For in- 
stance, the Official Guide prepared for the Disarmament Conference in 

w Ab an example, the first issue of the "Journal of the Nineteenth Session of the 
Assembly" is reproduced as Appendix V, w/m. Compare the League arrangements 
with those made for the Seventh International Conference of American Stales (Ap- 
pendix VI, infra). For more details concerning the " Assembly Journal" of the League, 
see infra, p. 154, n. 
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1932 was a booklet of thirty-seven pages.®'* As a rule, an Official Guide 
containing information concerning the arrangements made for the 
session is distributed to the members of the International Labor Con- 
ference, The Guide prepared for the session held in Philadelphia in 1944 
had a very attractive covering page. 

There is a danger, however, that the political or technical prepara- 
tions, or the combination of both, may unduly delay the summoning 
of the conference or tend to force decisions on the conference. Without 
going into detail, it may be mentioned that there was much criticism 
of the endless discussions at the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. Suffice it to say here that it was in se.ssion from 
May, 1926, to December, 1930. Obviously, the sul)ject was complicated 
and the aims of the projected Conference of utmost importance. Never- 
theless, it may be questioned whether the delay in convoking the Con- 
ference was due only to the complexity of the problem, or whether, for 
reasons of national policy, some governments did not prolong purposely 
the work of the Preparatory Commission. 

Another example is seen in the preparations for tlio Conference for 
Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 


The Table of Contents of the Guide was as follows: 

I. General Arrangements. (A) Plenary Meetings of the Conferenee: Entrances; 

2. Instructions for Motor Traffic; 3. Inside Arrangements. (B) Committee Meetinpi 
I. Entrances; 2. Instructions for Motor Traffic; 3, Inside Arrangements; 4, Publicity 
of Committees, (C) Frestdent and General Committee. (D) Secretariat; I . Secretariat 
Offices; 2. Allotment of the Work of the Conference. (E) Library. (F) Printing and 
Publishing Department. (G) Plwtographs. (H) Local FaciUlie.s for the Conference; 
t. Genevese Organization Committee for the Conference; 2. Association des Intfirfits 
de Geneve. 

II. Special Information for The Delegations. (A) Members of the Delegations; 
I. Credentials; 2. Names of Delegates, Deputy-Delegates and Exports; 3. Admission 
Cards. ([B) Arrangements for Delegations; i. Languages and Translations; 2. Minutes; 

3. Receipt of Documents; 4. Distribution of Documents; 5. Journal of the Conference. 
(C) Customs Facilities. (D) Telegrams. (E) Telephone Service. (F) Wireless Telegraphy. 
(G) Postal Arrangements. (H) Travel Office. (I) Tickers. (J) Cars, 

III. Special Information for the Press. (A) Admission Cards. (B) Press Ar- 
rangements; I. Plenary Meetings of the Conference; 2. Committee Meetings. fC) 
Telegrams: i. Press TeWrams; 2. Handing-in of Telegrams and Payment; 3. Drafting 
of Press Telegrams; 4, Teleprinters. (D) Telephone Service; i. Priority; 2. Time-Limit 
for Calls and Payments. (E) Wireless Telegraphy; X, Press Wireless Service; 2. Broad- 
cast Reports. (F) Cinema. (G) Photographs. (li) Broadcasting. (I) Tickers, Postal 
Service, and Travel Office. 

IV. Special Information for the Public. (A) Admission Cards. (B) Public 
Entrances. (C) Rules. (D) Internalional Organizations. (E) Sale of Publications and 
Photographs. 

Annexed Plans: I. Salle du Conseil Ginbral: Entrances, Circulation, and Parking 
of Cars. 11 . Salle du Conseil GSnhal; Inside- Arrangements. Ill, CommUlee Building; 
Entrances, Circulation, and Parking of Cars. IV. Committee Building; Lower Ground 
Floor. V. Committee Bmtding. Upper Ground Floor. VI. Plan of Reading-Room. L.N. 
Document Conf.D.46. 
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Drugs, held in 1931. The most important manufacturing countries held 
a Preparatory Conference in London in 1930 and framed a scheme, 
which was elaborated by the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, 
for the future production of narcotic drugs based on a quota system. 
This sclicme was open to the criticism that it would perpetuate the 
privileged position of these countries and was therefore rejected by the 
Conference, which resolved itself into a technical committee and worked 
out a convention based upon completely different principles. 

Thus, p-sychological contingencies must not be disregarded in pre- 
paring a conference. It may at times be tadvisable to speed the prepara- 
tion of a conference in order to hold it under the most auspicious condi- 
tions, and it is often a wise policy to allow the parties concerned liberty 
of action rather than to force the issue by presenting too rigid a scheme 
which would be the cause of serious friction during the conference. 



PART 11 

ORGANIZING - DIRECTING - COORDINATING 


The first meetings of a conference are generally devototl to the or- 
ganization of the gathering proper. The essential organs are created 
and the machinery of the conference starts functioning. Thi.s work must 
be directed and coordinated. 

As a rule, the task of creating the organs of the conference falls upon 
the conference itself ; the direction and coordination of the work of the 
conference is incumbent upon the Chair and the steering coramitloc or 
Bureau. The secretary general of the conference assists the conference 
in the creation of the necessary organs; and he assists the Chair and the 
Bureau in directing and coordinating the work of the conference. Since 
the boundary lines of the three processes are not clearly defined, a 
certain amount of overlapping is unavoidable. Frequently, steps are 
taken for the organization of a conference before the conference actually 
takes place. And as the conference progresses the organization is con- 
tinually perfected by the conference itself, and by the Chair and the 
steering committee — all assisted by the secretary general. Similarly, 
during sessions situations may arise which will call for now methods of 
direction and coordination. The interrelation of the three processes 
will become clearer upon studying the organs, procedures, and functions 
of international conferences. It will also become clear that in an inter- 
national meeting the functions of the leader, the director, and the 
supervisor cannot always be separated. 

Parts II and III of this handbook are devoted to the study of the 
interrelation of the three processes; Part 11 dealing more i?i)ecifically 
with the organs of an international conference and Part III witli prob- 
lems of procedure which may arise during the meetings of an interna- 
tional gathering. 


Organs of International Conferences 

The most Important organ of the conference is the conference itself 
sitting in plenary meeting. Consequently, the composition of interna- 
tional conferences must be investigated first. 

66 
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19. Composition of Public Conferences 

As has been pointed out at the beginning of this study, the composi- 
tion of inteinational public conferences varies extensively, and a purely 
govermiu-ntal representation ivS not an absolute criterion for this kind 
of confereiKX'd A study of the composition of international public con- 
ferences would by itself comprise a bulky volume, and for even a mere 
enquiry into the. conqiosition of the conferences held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization a 
lengthy monograjih would be required. For this reason only the most 
impoitant characteristics of the composition of the Assembly and the 
Council of the Le.igue, of the International Labor Conferences and of 
the Ooverniiig Body of the International Labor Office, and of the ad 
hoc international conferences held under the auspices of these institu- 
tions will be studied lielow. Brief reference will also be made to the In- 
ternational Conferences of American States and the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Space is lacking here for a study of the Congresses of the Interna- 
tional Postal Union, “ in which representatives of certain protectorates 
and colonies take part with the same rights as the delegates of sovereign 
states, and of the Permanent Committee of the Office International 
d'Hygiiline Publique, in which certain protectorates and colonies have 
full membership. 


ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 


The pertinent provisions of the Covenant of the League read as 
follows: 


The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members of the League. 
(Article 3, paragraph i.) 

At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of the League shall have one vote, 
and may have not more than three Representatives. (Article 3, paragraph 4,) 

The relevant provisions of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
were an amplification of the principles laid down in the Covenant. 
Their purpose was to regulate the appointment and the rights of sub- 
stitute representatives and to provide for the possible appointment of 
deputy delegates and technical advisers. The text follows: 


Rule 5. — i. Each Member shall communicate to the Secretary-General, if 
^ S^a supra, pg, 12-1^. 

* For a study of this question, see Benjamin Akzin, "Membership m the Universal 
Postal Union," American Journal of Inlernalional Law, Vol. 27 (1933), pp. 651-74, 
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possible one week before the date fixed for the opening of the session, the names 
of its representatives, of whom there shall be not more than three. The names of 
substitute-representatives may be added. . . . 

Rule 6. — -i. In addition to the substitute-representatives mentioned in 
paragraph i of Rule 5, the representatives of a Member of the League attending 
the Assembly, acting together as a delegation, may appoint substitutes. Any such 
appointment shall be communicated in writing to the President. 

2. A substitute-representative appointed by a Member of the League may take 
the place of a representative without nomination by the representatives. 

3 . A substitute-representative or substitute may take the place of a repre.senta- 
tive who is absent from a meeting of the Assembly, or is temporarily prevented 
from taking part in its deliberations, but, if the representative is present at the 
meeting, the substitute-representative or substitute is only entitled to assist him. 

4. A delegation may appoint for service on a committee a deputy or technical 
adviser other than those referred to in the above paragraphs of this Rule; but a 
deputy or adviser so appointed shall not be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or Rapporteur, or for a seat in the Assembly. 

A detailed study of the composition of the delegations to the As- 
sembly may not be attempted here. Suffice it to say that they fre- 
quently consisted of highly placed officials, dignitaries, or parliamen- 
tary leaders. Even the heads of state (like the Emperor of Ethiopia or 
the President of the Republic of Switzerland) at one time led their 
delegations. Sometimes, however, states were represented by individ- 
uals holding very modest positions, such as that of vice consul, etc. 

The representatives were classified according to their duties in the 
Assembly, and not in consideration of the position they occupied in 
their own countries. Thus, for example, in the “List of Delegates and 
Members of Delegations” of the nineteenth ordinary session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations (1938) the representatives of the 
member states were classified under the following headings : Delegate, 
Substitute Delegate, Assistant Delegate, Adviser, Technical Adviser, 
Legal Adviser, Expert, Assistant Expert, Secretary General, Assistant 
Secretary General, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Private Secretary, 
Press Officer, and “R6dacteur.” 

The size of the delegations at any one session of the Assembly varied 
from forty to forty-five members for the British and the French delega- 
tions to two members for the delegations from Liberia or Luxemburg. 

There is only one case on record where a representative of a non- 
member state was permitted to sit in a plenary meeting of the Assembly, 
and that was at a meeting convoked for the election of a judge to the 
. Permanent Court of International Justice. But in 1931, the Assembly 
i, invited several non-member states to send representatives to the Third 
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Committee of the Assembly in order “to assist in an advisory capacity 
in the Third Committee's discussions on the resolution relating to an 
armaments truce." ® More often representatives of standing or ad hoc 
committees of the League were invited as technicians to attend com- 
mittee meetings of the Assembly. Thus, M. Loudon, Chairman of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, was invited 
in 1931 to sit in the Third Committee of the Assembly. In 1938, repre- 
sentatives of the Financial and Economic Committees attended the 
meetings of the Second Committee. A Committee of the Assembly 
might even invite representatives of semipublic organizations to appear. 
In 1933, the Secretary General of the Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 
sion took part in the di.scussion of the Fifth Committee. 

COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 

Under the Covenant, the Council comprised two kinds of members : 
permanent members, consisting of the Great Powers, and non-perma- 
nent members elected by the Assembly for a limited period. 

(a) Permanent Members. 

The Covenant provided for two categories of permanent members: 
In the first were the powers described in Article 4, paragraph i, as the 
"Principal Allied and Associated Powers"; these were five in number 
— the United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan. The United States, as is well known, did not occupy the seat 
reserved for her. The second category included the powers to which the 
Council and Assembly conjointly were authorized to grant a permanent 
seat on the Council (Article 4, paragraph 2). A seat was created for 
Germany on September 8, 1926, and another for the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics on September 18, 1934. 

Certain members of the League demanded, without success, the 
creation of permanent seats for themselves. Thus, Brazil, having failed 
to obtain satisfaction, gave notice of withdrawal on June 10, 1926. 

(b) Non-permanent Members. 

Non-permanent scats were created under the same conditions as 
permanent seats (Article 4, paragraph 2), that is, subject to agreement 
between the Council and the Assembly. 

Article 4, paragraph i, provided that non-permanent members should 
"be selected by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion.” 

The Assembly adopted, first in recommendations and subsequently 


« L.N„ Official Journal, Special Supplement No, 93, p. 100. 
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in actual practice, a system designed to ensure that the Council should 
always represent the various parts or regions of the world and the 
different races, religions, and civilizations. 

Article 4 of the Covenant provided for four non-permanent members. 
This number was increased to six in 1922, to nine in 1926, to ten in 
1933, and to eleven by the creation of a further provisional seal in 1936. 
Article I, paragraph i, of the Rules adopted by the Assembly on Sep- 
tember 15, 1926, fixed the term of office of non-pcrmanenl membt>rs at 
three years. These Rules provided for the renewal of the Council by 
thirds by the election of three of its members each year. Under certain 
conditions a retiring member could be reelected. Nevorthcle.ss, the 
number of members reelected was limited to the extent that no more 
than three so elected could sit on the Council at any one time. The Rtile 
of September 15, 1926, provided also that the Assembly should be 
empowered to decide at any time, by a two-thirds majority, to proceed 
to a new election of all the non-permanent members of the Council. 

Article 4, paragraph 6, of the Covenant provided that, at meetings 
of the Council, each member of the League represented on the Council 
should have one vote, and might have not more than one representa- 
tive. If, during a meeting of the Council, a designated roiircsentativc 
was temporarily absent an alternate automatically took his place ; this 
alternate being sometimes a secretary. The unwritten rule was, how- 
ever, that a seat at the Council table should never bo empty during a 
meeting. 

Apart from the representatives of the states which were either perma- 
nent or non-permanent members of the Council, other representatives 
might be called upon from time to time to sit as members of the Coun- 
cil. Several cases can be distinguished : 

(a) The case covered by Article 4, paragraph 5, of the Covenant, This 
article reads : 

Any Member of the Leape not represented on the Council shall be invited to 
send a Representative to sit as a Member at any meeting of the Council during 
the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of that Member of 
the League. 


In such an instance, an invitation was sent to the state concerned. 
The latter sat with the Council and enjoyed the same rights as a regular 
member of the Council, that is to say, the representative iti question 
took part in the discussion and in the voting. 

On several occasions the Council examined the nature of the intcrest.s 
justifying the issuance of the invitation provided for in Article 4, para- 
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graph 5 - The practice followed was somewhat complex. The mere fact 
of a state being particularly interested in a given question was not 
looked upon as sufficient. It was the view of the Council that the prob- 
lem dealt with sliouki, upon objective appraisal, be one of particular 
concern to the state desiring to bo represented at a meeting of the 
Council. A state which was not a member of the Council but was con- 
sidered as being particularly interested in a given question might be 
allowed to take part in the work of the Council both when the inclusion 
of the question in tlie agenda was discussed, and when the Council was 
dealing with the question itself. 

(I3) The Case of a Special Convention, 

Some conventions provided for participation in the Council's work 
by a state which was not a member of the Council. The Opium Conven- 
tion signed at ( lenova on February 19, 1925, provides that the members 
of the Permanent Central Oiiium Board are to be appointed by the 
Council and that the United States of America and Germany should 
each bo invited to nominate one person to participate in these appoint- 
men ts. This raised the point whether, in such a case, it was by the Coun- 
cil that the olcclicjn should be made or by a special electoral body with 
the Council as its chief component. 

(c) 'The Case of a Decision by the Assembly. 

The Assembly, by a resolution dated October 3, 1936, decided to 
admit Germany, Brazil, and Japan to sit in the Council at any election 
of members of the Permanent Court of International Justice that might 
take place before January i, 1940. 

(d) Invitation Addressed by the Council to a State. 

Apart from the cases mentioned above, the Council was entitled to 
invite a state not a member of the Council or even of the League of 
Nations to sit at the Council table. In such cases the state thus 
invited ^ did not as a rule take part in the voting. 

Article XIII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council stated, In 
addition : 

Tlie Chairmen and Members of CommiUecs, experts and officials of the League 
may be admitted to give information or assistance at meetings of the Council. 

On September 29, 1937, the Council took the following decision: 

It is generally unnecessary for the chairmen or other representatives of League 
Committees to come to the Council table for the discussion of their Committees' 
reports. Neverthcloas, it is open to the Rapporteur for the particular question on 

* An invitation of this kind was, in virtue of Article H, addressed by the Council to 
the United States, on October 15, 1931, in connection with the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
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the agenda to ask the Secretary-General to arrange for the i eprcscntation of the 
Cornmittee, should special circumstances appear to the Rapporteur to warrant 
such action.® 

STANDING AND PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE 

Space is lacking for a full description of the composition of the stand- 
ing and provisional committees appointed by the League. They weie 
composed either of membets sitting as representatives of their govei n- 
ments oi of members appointed in their individual capacity. Reference 
may be made here simply to the Report of the Secretary General con- 
cerning the League Committees published in 1934 and to the CJeneral 
Regulations for League Committees adopted by the Council on January 
24, 1936.“ 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCES 

The composition of the International Labor Conferences is well 
known. They are composed of the representatives of the states members 
of the Organization, each country being represented by four delegates, 
two for the government and two for the employers and the employees 
respectively. Each delegate may be accompanied by not more than two 
advisers for each item on the agenda of the meeting. The peculiarity of 
the system of the International Labor Conference is that every delegate 
is entitled to vote individually on all matters treated by the Conference. 
This is an important departure from the generally accepted principle 
that each state shall have only one vole regardless of the number of its 
delegates at an international meeting. 

GOVERNING BODY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

The Governing Body of the International Labor Office, which con- 
sists of thirty-two members, is also composed of representatives of 
governments, employers, and workers, i.e., sixteen persons representing 
governments, eight representing the employers, and eight representing 
the workers. 

Of the sixteen persons representing governments, eight arc appointed 
by the members of the Organization of chief industrial importance, 
and eight arc appointed by the members of the Organization soloctcd for 
that purpose by the government delegates to the International Labor 
Conference, excluding the delegates of the eight members of the Organ- 

« ^ n" P' Document C.a87.M.us,t934. 

“ L.N., Offictal Journal, 1936, pp. 131-33. 
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izaiion mentioned above. Of the sixteen members of the Organization 
represented, six must be non-European states. 

The persons representing the employers and the persons representing 
the workers are elected respectively by the employers’ delegates and 
the workers’ delegates to the Conference. Two employers’ representa- 
tives and two workers’ representatives must belong to non-European 
states. 

The duration of the office of the Governing Body is three years. 

PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES 

The number of delegates which each government is entitled to send 
to the Pan American conferences is not limited by a formal provision as 
in the case of the Assembly of the League or the International Labor 
Conferences. Thus, at the Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States the United States of America had six full delegates, Uruguay 
sixteen, etc. The conference was composed of nearly two hundred repre- 
sentatives of twenty American republics who were classified under 
headings such as: President of the Delegation; Delegate; Counselor; 
Adviser; Technical Adviser; Secretary General; Secretary; Assistant 
Secretary; Press Officer. Several former presidents of American re- 
publics were among the delegates as well as ten ministers for foreign 
affairs in office. 

COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Article III, paragraph i, of the agreement setting up the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that each 
member government shall name one representative, and such alternates 
as may be necessary, upon the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. As Dr. Philip C. Jessup remarks 
rightly, “the Council of UNRRA is in fact comparable rather to the 
Assembly than to the Council of the League.” ’ It is true that on the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion all the member governments ^ of the Administration arc repre- 

’ Jessup, "The First Session of the Council of UNRRA," op. cU., p. 103, n. 6. 

* Article If of lire ngreement of tlic United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration which deals with mombeiship in the Administration is as follows; 
"The members of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration sliall 

' " ” : "'-or authoiities signatory hereto and sucli other governments or 

: . pon application for membership be admitted thereto by action of 

■ , » . ■ , ' uncil may, if it desires, authorize the Central Committee to accept 

new members between sessions of the Council. 
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senLed. Moreover, the number of alternates, advisers, secretaries, etc., 
attending the meetings of the Council is very large (more than two 
hundred at the second session of the Council held in Montreal in Sep- 
tember, 1944). 

LEAGUE "ad hoc” CONFERENCES 

Most of the conferences sponsored by the League were general con~ 
ference^. The Council instructed the Secretary General to issue invita- 
tions to all members of the League ; at the same time the Council usually 
set up a list of non-member states which should also be inviled. Sixty- 
four states weic invited to send delegations to the Disarmament 
Conference and sixty of them actually sent reprc.sentalives, Other con- 
ferences were similarly attended by a large number of slates as, for in- 
stance, the Conference on Narcotic Drugs of 1931, the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, and the Monetary and Economic Conference held 
in London in 1933. Sometimes League conferences were limiled confer- 
ences, and invitations were issued only to the governments of countries 
belonging to a certain geographic area or having a special ijitcrest in 
a particular subject. For instance, the Statute of the Org;ini/-ation 
for Communications and Transit (Article 24, paragraph i) provided 
that; 

Limited conferences, to which only the representatives of the Stales concerned 
are invited with a view to the conclusion or revision of conventions specially 
affecting them may be convened by the Council on the proposal of the Committee, 
which shall append to its proposal a list of the Slates that should in its oi)inion be 
invited. 

The League convened limited conferences to deal with subjects in 
various fields. The First Opium Conference held at Geneva in 1925 and 
the Bangkok Opium Conference held in 1931, were attended only by 
the representatives of governments specially interested in the regula- 
tion or suppression of the habit of smoking opium, 

The ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations were almost always composed of government representatives. 
For this reason they were often called intergovernmental conferences. 
However, there were exceptions. Reference has been made in the first 

“Wherever the term 'member government’ is used in this Agi cement it shall bo 
construed to mean a member of the Administration whether a government or an 
authority." The reason for employing the term “authority” in the agreement is that 
at the time of the signing of the agreement the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion was not recognized as the de jure government of France, 
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part of this handbook to the Conference of Press Experts convoked by 
the League in 1927, in which governmental, semipublic, and private 
interests were represented. 

No attempt was made in the case of intergovernmental League con- 
ferences to set up rigid rules concerning the size of the delegations at- 
tending such meetings. On the contrary the Rules of Procedure of these 
conferences displayed great flexibility in this respect. For instance, the 
Rules of Procedure of the Disarmament Conference (Article I) provided 
that : 

1. The CoTifcreiu'c shall consist of the delegations appointed by the Govern- 
ments invitetl to the Conference. 

2. hiadi delogation shall consist of one or mote Delegates who may be accom- 
panied l)y subslitulc delegates, adviseis, expeits and secretaries. 

The Statute of llie Organization for Communications and Trarusit 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on January 29, 1938, 
provided in Article 18, paragraph i, that: 

Delegations to the [general] conference may include one or more repi esenta- 
tives, deputies and experts, each delegation having only one vote. 

At the Disarmament Conference some states (as for instance, Denmark) 
had as many as ten full delegates. As for the sessions of the Assembly, 
delegations at important League conferences included a large number 
of substitute and assistant delegates as well as advisers, experts, secre- 
taries, etc. 

OBSERVERS 

States which arc not entitled to take an active part in the work of a 
conference or which do not wish to take an active part may send ob- 
servers. Naturally, if a state which has not been selected as a member of 
the conference desires to send an observer, authorization must be given 
to it to do so. In the practice of the League of Nations tliis authorization 
was given either beforehand by the Council or by the conference itself. 

Apart from governmental delegations and observers, League confer- 
ences were often attended by experts appointed in an individual capac- 
ity or by representatives of national or international organizations 
invited to take part in the work of the conference. 

‘ ' As stated before, the competent authority for appointing such experts 
or inviting such representatives was usually either the Council of the 
League or the conference itself. However, other methods were occa- 
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sionally employed;*’ thus, the Monetary and Economic Conference held 
in London in 1933 was attended by experts appointed both by the 
Council of the League and by the President of the Conference. Article 
18 of the Constitution of the International Labor Organization pro- 
vides that the International Labor Conference may add to any com- 
mittee which it appoints, technical experts who shall be assessors 
without being entitled to vote. In fact, observers, experts, and represent- 
atives of national or international organizations arc as a rule not 
entitled to vote. 

In its twenty years of active existence the League of Nations has 
been cautious not to adopt general rules applying to all observers. ’■*’ 

The Rules of Pi'ocedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration contain a special pi'ovision con- 
cerning observers. Article VII of these Rules reads; 

The Council and the Central Committee may invite observers or may invite 
public international organizations, non-member governments or authorities, 
relief and welfare ageircies or others to send observers, to attend all or any of their 
meetings or parts thereof, or to participate in such meetings or parts tlicreof, 
without vote, under such conditions as the Council or the Central Committee, 
respectively, shall determine. All such invitations shall be transmitted by the 
Director General. 

So far the Council and the Central Committee of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration have not determinod the 
' ‘ conditions ’ ’ under which observers may participate in the meetings of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The International Conferences of American States have in recent 
times adopted a negative policy concerning "official observers." Thus 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union submitted to the 
Eighth International Conference of American States held at Lima In 
December, 1938, a report in which it stated that, in view of the fact that 
the sessions of the conferences as well as those of the comraittei'.s had 
been public since the Sixth Conference of 1928, there was no reason for 
establishing a category of “official observers." This view was concurred 
in by the reporting delegate, who, in his report, expressed himself as 

“ For instance, the Statute of the Organization for Communications and Transit 
provides (Article 19) ; 

“i. The Committee may appoint either persons who are members of the Committee 
or persons who do not belong to the Committee to take part in the work of the confer- 
ence in an advisory capacity and on behalf of the Comraittoe. 

"a. Thc Council or the conference may invite qualificc! intornational or national 
organisations to appoint representatives to take part in an advisory capacity in the 
work of the conference.” 

‘"For a discussion of the r 61 e of the observers of intornational conferences, see 
Genet, op. ciL, Vol. Ill, pp. i6o-6i. 
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follows: "In oiir opinion no reason exists to counsel the creation of this 
special cat(\i>ory (of official observers). Foreign or exlracontincntal 
nations may fully inform themselves of the deliberations and resolu- 
tions in the pitblications of the International Conferences of American 
States, and also of the trends of Pan Americanism. Furthermore, we 
have no intert-st in the participation in this cssenliaily continental work 
of countries that are not linked by the ideal of Pan Americanism ; which 
is not a policy of exclusion, hut one of definition of collective ideals of 
peace and of continental juridical, social and economic organization.” 
The report was approved by the committee, as was also the opinion of 
the re[inrting delegate that no resolution on tlic subject was necessary. 

INTERNAI- ORGANIZATION OF Diil.KGATIONS 

ICaeli tielegation must have a leader who speaks and votes in plenary 
meetings on behalf of the whole delegation.*^ This leader of a delegation 
is sometimes called first delegate, president, or chairman of the 
delegation. It of course falls upon each government to organize its own 
delegation within the general framework of the constitution of the inter- 
national organization or of the rules of procedure of the international 
gathering. In the practice of the League neither the chair nor the Secre- 
tary General intervened in this field. It is conceivable, however, that a 
government sometimes consulted the Secretary General semiofficially 
concerning certain questions, such as, for instance, the number of per- 
sonnel to be included in the delegation in order that its own delegation 
might bo of approximately the same size as that of the other govein- 
racnls. 

This chapter would not be complete without mention of certain fea- 
tures emphasizing the rights of a state to send a delegation of its own 
choosing. Referring again to the practice of the League, in several in- 
stances a government has found it expedient to send a delegate who 
was not a national of its own state. Liberia, for example, was succes- 
sively represented by a Dutchman, an Italian, and a Belgian. In .some 
instances a delegate represented two slates at the same time. Thus, the 
Italian mentioned above who represented Liberia also claimed to have 
full power to represent a certain Central American state. The practice 
of dual representation was looked upon with disfavor by the Secretariat 
and was finally discouraged altogether.** 

** This is, of course, not the case in the International Labor Organization, 

“ Novortholoas, liistoricn! precedents do exist for dual rcprosonlation, and the prac- 
tice is not inconsistent with international law. Thus at the Ilaguo Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, Montenegro was represented by the Russuin delegation. 

Article 13 of the Universal Postal Convention, signed at Buenos Aires, on May 23, 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 

The names of the representatives, deputies, experts, advisers, secre- 
taries, etc., appointed to attend the international gathcrin^i by their 
respective governments must be communicated to the secretary general 
of the international organization or the conference. If the conference 
has been convoked by a particular state the names should be com- 
municated to the government of that state. 

The Office Rules of the Secretariat of the League (Rule 113 c) provide 
that ‘‘Copies of communications from Governments announcing the 
nomination of their delegates to the Assembly and to the more impor- 
tant conferences arc made by the Registry and sent to the S('clions 
mainly concerned.” As the officer preparing the list of delegates was not 
necessarily identical with the officer charged with the prcjiaratory work 
for the Credentials Committee (see next section of this Part concerning 
credentials), it was considered essential that each letter giving the 
names of the delegates, etc., should be copied immediately on receipt 
and a copy sent to both officers. The person responsible throughout for 
the preparation of the list of delegates saw to it that he received the 
original letter as well as the copy so as to check llie names and ('iisurc 
that they were correct. Provisional mimeographed lists were compiled 
and circulated within the Secretariat. Officials of (he Secretariat wlio 
acted as ‘‘liaison officers” with their governments carefully scrutinized 
these provisional lists since they were an indication of tlic importance 
given by the other governments to the forthcoming meeting. On the 
eve of the conference a provisional printed list was made available to 
the public. In case the list of names of a delegation was not available at 
the moment of the printing of the provisional list corresponding space 
was left open for the insertion of the name of the country and its dele- 
gates. A revised list was printed and circulated after the conference had 
been in session for several days.^* At the first plenary meeting of the 
conference, special forms were distributed on which mcmliers of the 
delegations were requested to write their names, official titles, and 


1939. provides, tnter oiw.- “Each country is represented at the Congress by one or more 
plenipotentiary delegates, provided with the necessary credentials, by tlicir Govern- 
ment. It may, if necessary, be represented by the delegation of another country. How- 
ever, It is understood that a delegation may bo charged with representing only two 
countries, including the one by which it was originally accredited. In the deUboratlons, 
each country has but one vote." 

w The Secietaiiat of the League subjected the lists of delegates to the Assembly or 
ad lioc conferences to certain hmitations. Clerical staff, typists, etc., accompanying 
delegations weie never included in the list regaidless of the title they might be given 
m the communications forwarded by the delegations to the Secretariat. 
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addresses so that the fmat list of delegates might bo prepared. The 
special foi ms which wch'c distributed at the first meeting were seldom 
adequately filled in except for the names of the delegates. A note wa.s 
therefore inserted in the provisional list and published in the Journal 
of the Assc'mbly or of the conference in question requesting delegations 
lo send in their corrections within a stated time. 

Governments are entitled to alter the composition of their delegations 
during tlu' .seb.sions of international gatherings. But all such changes 
must, of course, be communicated to the Secretary (General or the 
chair.*'* In the practice of the League these changes were immediately 
published in the Assembly Journal or in the Journal of the conference. 
A supplement to the list was subsequently circulated. ICditing the list 
of tk'legates is not always an easy task. The official in charge of this 
task must have, a broad knowledge of international conferences in 
order to give some unity of presentation to the list and check the trans- 
lation of unusual titles as well as the qualifications of the conferees. 
He must also possess some diplomatic skill. The author of this study 
remembers the case of a slate insisting on having four full delegates at 
an Assembly session instead of the three as stipulated by the regula- 
tions. The case was exceptional as one of the delegates of that state was 
the Chairman of the Assembly, and a formula for giving satisfaction 
to his government had to be discovered. Many hours of deliberation as 
well as the help of the Legal Section were needed in order to draft an 
appropriate footnote explaining the infringement of the rules.*® 

The final list of delegates containing all the corrections and additions 
is subsequently published on the front pages of the minutes of the 
international conference. 

PRECEDENCE 

A question which arises in connection with the preparation of a list of 
delegates and which must be taken into account when planning the 
distribution of seats in the meeting room is that of precedence among 
the delegations. In the practice of the League, the precedence adopted 
for intergovernmental meetings was the French alphabetical order of 
the names of the states represented at the conference. If some states 
were represented by observers their names were printed on the list 

nTho Statute of the Organization for Communications and Transit (Article i8, 
paragraph 3) provides: "The names of the deputies and experts may also be com- 
municated in the course of the conference to the Socretaiy-General of the League 
through the intermediary of t]ic delegation concerned," 

>‘See L.N„ Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 155, p. ii n. 
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immediately following the names of the delegates of states regularly 
represented^® The same precedence was observed for roll-calls and for 
allotting seats in the meeting rooms, where the delegates of the slates 
the names of which, in French, were at the beginning of the alphabet, 
sat in the first row facing the chairman. 

The practice of the International Labor Conferences was to arrange 
the seats in accordance with the names of the countries in tlie French 
alphabetical order, and to reverse this order at the following session so 
that the same delegates would not always be seated in the back rows. 

The seating arrangements of delegates around ordinary tables are 
different from those adopted where the tables are in the form of a 
horseshoe. A peculiar custom existed for allocating seats at the Council 
table. The President sat in the middle, at his left the Secretary General ; 
the representatives of the permanent members of the Council sat 
immediately at the right and at the left of the President and the Secre- 
tary General ; next, also at the right and left, came the so-called semi- 
permanent members of the Council; and then the other members in the 
order of the seniority of their election to the Council. If representatives 
of states which were non-members of the Council were invited to sit at 
the Council table, they sat at both ends of the table arranged in the 
form of a horseshoe, or at the ends of the semicircular table which was 
used in recent years. 

At the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, the 
order of precedence adopted was the English alphabetical order. The 
same method is being adopted for the sessions of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

In the practice of the Pan American Conferences lots are drawn by 
the Secretary General of the Conference at the first meeting to establish 
the order of precedence of the delegations.” 

According to an account of Dr. James Brown Scott, the United 
States representatives took their places at the table at the First Peace 
Conference at The Plague in 1899 under the letter E (Etats-Unis) but 
at the Second Peace Conference of 1907 under the letter A (Am6rique), 

“ In_ the list of delegates appended to the minutes of the second session of the 
Council of the Relief and Rehabililalion Administration, in addition to names of 
observers, the admission of which had been decided by the Council, the names of the 
representatives of Switzerland and Sweden (non-members of the Administration) 
have been inserted under the heading “Representatives of Non-Member States at- 
tending in the capacity of visitors." Such a mention seems to be without precedent. 

” The practice of establishing the order of precedence by lots has its origin in a deci- 
sion of the Vienna Congress of 1814-15. Apart from the Pan American Conference it 
has found very little favor m diplomatic and conference practice of recent times, 
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it having in the meantime been remembered that United States of 
America was the official title. Dr. Scott observes that this happy 
philological discovery enabled the United States delegates to claim at 
the latter conference the benefit of the first letter of the alphabet and 
to take precedence over other American states.^^ 

The United States of America was classified under the letter A when 
seats wore assigned to her delegates during ad hoc conferences held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. Similarly, at the sessions 
of the International Labor Conference the United States of America is 
classified under the letter A. In the early days of the League the British 
delegates, as representatives of the British Empire, had their places 
assigned to them under the letter B. This alphabetic classification was 
maintained even after the adoption of the Statute of Westminster, when 
they became delegates of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The International Labor Organization continues to 
classify the British delegates under British Empire. Representatives of 
the Union of South Africa took their places in the Assembly of the 
League and at ad hoc League conferences under the letter A, but at 
International Labor Conferences they are classified under U. 

At the meetings of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration the representatives of the United States of America 
take their places under the letter U, next to the representatives of the 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The representatives of Brazil and Mexico, which 
are officially listed among the signatories of the agreement setting up 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as 
United States of Brazil and United Mexican States, take their respec- 
tive places under the letters B and M. The places assigned to the 
representatives of El Salvador are under the letter E, whereas in League 
of Nations meetings their scats were reserved under the letter S. 

20. Credentials and Full Powers 

As a rule delegates to an international public conference should be 
provided with credentials or full powers attesting that they have been 
appointed by their governments to attend the conference, to conduct 
negotiations, and possibly to conclude and sign the international agree- 

Tames Brown Scott, Lefraneaii, lanpie diplomaligiie moderns; Elude critimie de 
conciliation internaiionaU (Paris: A. P6done, 1924), p. 19, as referred to by Sir Ernest 
Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 3d edition (London, etc.: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1932), p. 30. 
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mcnt which may result from the conference. Space is here lacking for 
an exhaustive study of the form and content of full powers. Even if 
only the practice of the League were taken into account a long 
chapter would be required for a full explanation of the various problems 
with which the Secretariat was confionted in this field. A few com- 
ments, however, may be made on the subject. Rule s, paiagraph 2, of 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League provitlcd that : 

The full powers of the representatives shall he delivered to the Secretary- 
General, if possible, one week before ihe date fixed for the opening of the session. 
They shall be issued either by the Head of the State or by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


It was explained in a footnote to this provision that : 

It is obvious that, in the case of countiies which do not posse.ss a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the full poweis may be issued by an authoiity possessing similar 
or equivalent powers. 


Furthermore, the Rules of Procedure stipulated that a committee of 
nine members entrusted with the examination of Hie full powers be 
elected by the Assembly on the proposal of the President and that 
this committee appoint its own chairman and vice chairman. The 
committee had to report without delay. Any repicsentative whose ad- 
mission had been questioned was allowed to sit provisionally with the 
same rights as other representatives, unless the Assembly decided 
otherwise. 

The provisions concerning full powers contained in the Rules of 
Procedure of ad hoc conferences were very similar to those contained in 
the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly.*® Sometimes a provision con- 
cerning the full powers was omitted in the Rules of Procedure of the 
conference, it being assumed that the practice of the Assembly would 
be followed. 

The Secretariat carefully prepared beforehand the work of the 
credentials committee. Separate “dossiers" for each state were sot up 


“ As a rule the Assembly accepted the names proposed by the President without 
voti^ by secret ballot. 

Fhr instance, the relevant piovisions of the Rules of Ptocedure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference (Article IV) read as follows: 

L ^ committee of five members nominated by the President and appointed by 
the Conference wtliouVdela*^ delegates’ credentials and shall report to 

“3. Any plenipotentiaries whose admission cannot be decided upon forthwith shall 
decides oKwsr'’ plenipotentiaries, unless the Conference 
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by the Registry in which all the relevant documents concerning the 
representation of the members of the Assembly or the conference were 
gathered. These dossiers were sent to the Legal Section, which studied 
them and drafted a preliminary report for the committee on credentials. 
Telegrams or letters emanating from Prime Ministers, Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, or Permanent Delegates accredited to the League were 
usually accepted as credentials. If the signing of a convention or an 
agreement was contemplated, the Secretariat and the credentials com- 
mittee saw to it that the delegates were empowered to do so. 

SciiouB clinicultics in connection with the examination of full powers 
very seldom arose. As the memheus of the credentials committee had 
to be appointed at the beginning of the first meeting, the list of its 
membens, which was suggested foi apiiroval to the Assembly or con- 
ference by the President, was set up iiy the Secretariat. Among the 
suggested mombois were always included the names of jurists who 
were thoroughly grounded in the work of international confei cnees, 
and hence the task entrusted to the committee was completed in a 
very short time. 

The situation is different for the International Labor Conferences 
wheie, owing to the peculiar representation of the meinbcis by govern- 
ment delegates and by delegates representing employers and workers, 
it often occurs that the credentials of delegates belonging to one of the 
two last categories arc challenged. The standing orders of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conferences therefore contain detailed provisions con- 
cerning the verification of credentials. 

But even in the practice of the League it happened from time to time 
that both the Secretariat and the credentials committee had to face 
exceptional difficulties. 

The best illustration of the kind of complications which may arise is 
probably the case of the Ethiopian delegation at the Assembly sessions 
of July and September, 1936. At the July session the Negus decided to 
place himself at the head of the Ethiopian delegation. The credentials 
committee, with the help of the Secretariat, had to determine the 
point whether a head of state who has signed his own full powers can 
sit as a delegate in the Assembly. The question was quickly settled in 
favor of the Negus since nothing either in the rules of the League or in 
the laws of Ethiopia prevented such a course of action. Moreover, 
there were hmplc historical precedents for heads of states leading dele- 
gations of their countries at international conferences. 

The situation was more complicated at the September session, as it 
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had become doubtful whether Ethiopia still fulfilled the statu tor)^ re- 
quirements governing League membership since the country had been 
almost completely overrun by the Italian Army. It had been planned 
among the representatives of certain agencies and of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to prevent the Ethiopian delegation from sitting at the As- 
sembly by challenging the validity of its full powers. Ethiopia, they 
said, was no longer a "fully self-governing State” as required by 
Article I of the Covenant. For the first time in the history of the League 
the membership of the credentials committee included a majority of 
foreign ministers and political personalities instead of specialized 
jurists,*^ and in lieu of appraising the form of the full i^owcrs of the 
Ethiopian delegation, the committee discussed during several meetings 
the highly political issue of the international status of Ethiopia. Ethi- 
opia won the case but prudently refrained from sending a delegation to 
subsequent Assemblies. 

Oddly enough, the Rules of Procedure of the Council are silent re- 
garding the full powers of the Council’s members. In May, 1938, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia sat at the Council table without encountering 
any opposition. The following declaration was, however, read by the 
President of the Council : 

It was the desire of the Council to assure the participation of delegates of the 
Emperor Halle Selassie in the Council's discussions on Item 18 of the agenda of 
the session, without prejudice to questions of principle and irrespective of the 
precise character of their full powers.®* 

In the practice of the Council a mere telegram or letter emanating 
from the government of a Council member, informing the Secretary 
General of its choice of a representative, was considcretl a sufficient 
notification of the latter’s appointment and authorization. However, 
frequently even this formality was dispensed with. The Secretary Gen- 
eral was simply informed of the appointment by a letter emanating 
from the permanent delegate of the slate member of the Council or by 
a telephone call. There was no inconvenience in this practice, under 
normal conditions, but sometimes difficulties did arise. Thus, in the 
early thirties a revolution broke out in a Latin American state a few 
days before the opening of a session of the Council. The permanent 
delegate of that state, who happened to be its represontativo on the 
Council, insisted that he attend the session and sit at the Council table 

At this session of the Assembly, at the request of the Ethiopian delegation, the 
credentials committee, for the first and only time, was elected by .secret ballot. 

** L.N., Official Journal, 1938, p. 333. 
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in spiLc of the fact IhaL ihu new rCgimo in his coimUy would no longer 
dolesidlu .uiy power to him. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
his Soudi American colleagues persuaded him not to persevere; had he 
continued to insist that he was in fact a permanent delegate, and had 
he taken hi.s seat at the meetings, the President of the Council and the 
Secretary Cenc'ral would have been placed in a very embarrassing sit- 
uation. II is pre.sence at the meetings would probably have had to be 
tolerated until an official nolilication of dismissal had been received 
from the new government. 

In the case of the standing and ad hoc committees of the League, a 
distinction must bo made between committees composed of members 
appointed in tin individual capacity and committees composed of gov- 
erumeat represeutatives. For the members of the first category of com- 
mittees the letter of appointment was eciuivalcnt to credentials. In 
the committee.s comiioscd of representatives of governments the prac- 
tice was similar to the practice in force for the Council ; and the same 
kind of incidents which occurred in tlic Council occurred from time to 
time in this typo of committee. 


21. The President or Chairman 

The assembled delegates are the most important organ of an interna- 
tional conference. The organ next in importance is the chairman. In- 
dued, a conference in session without leadership is hardly imaginable. 

There are undoubtedly various methods for selecting the chairman — 
or as ho is frequently termed — the president of a conference.^* 

(a) He may be elected by acclamation or by secret ballot. 

(b) lie may l)e designated by casting lots. 

(c) Pic may be designated in accorctance with an automatic rule of 
rotation by seniority or alphabetical order, etc. 

'I'heru is uo clear difltlnclion between the use of the tonus ‘'chainudn’’ and "presi- 
dent " for the purpose of designating the prcskling officer of an intei national gathoi ing. 
The tendency seems to be to use the teun president for the presiding officer of a large 
intcniationaf gathoi ing, such as the Assembly of the League, the Internationa^ Labor 
Confeienco, or an cid hoc conference attended by a great nuinber of delegates, The use 
of the term chairman for the presiding officer of the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitalion Administration, composed of the representatives of forty- 
four states, .ippears to be a depai ture from the foregoing tendency. 

On the other hand, the presiding officer of smaller international gatherings, such as 
the Governing Horly of the International Labor Organization and an international 
committee or commission, is usually called chairman. Yet, the presiding oflicer of the 
League Council, which never comprised more than fifteen members, is called i^usidont 
in die Rules of Procedure of the Council. In French and Spaiiisli, as well as in Riassian, 
the distinction between chairman and president docs not exist, for the word con e- 
spoudiug to president (pr^skleut, prcsklente, piedsodatcl, respectively) is used in all 
cases. 
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(d) He may be selected beforehand by a body or a person cxLcnial 
to the conference. 

(e) He may be designated by a previous conference. 

If the president has been designated or appointed beforehand, he will 
open the first meeting of the conference. If he is to be elected, the first 
meeting will be opened by a temporary president. 

TEMPORARY PRESIDENT 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly provide that "Until the 
election of the President, the President of the Council shall act as 
President of the Assembly.” (Rule 7, paragraph 3.) 

A similar provision exists in the Standing Orders of the luLeniational 
Labor Conferences. 

The tradition for the Pan American Conferences is that the head of 
state of the country in which the conference is held designates the 
temporary president. Thus, Article i of the Regulations of the Seventh 
International Conference of American States reads: 

The President of the Republic of Uruguay shall designate the tcmi)orary 
President who shall preside at tlie opening session and shall continue to preside 
until the Conference elects a permanent President. 

The tradition of the Pan American Conferences is in agreement with 
a well-established international practice to which, in Number r of the 
Journal of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
the following reference was made : 

In accordance with established international practice, the President of the 
United States of America, as Chief of State of the Couatry serving as host to the 
Conference, has designated the Chairman of the Delegation of the United States, 
the Honorable Marvin Jones, as temporary President of the Conference, to 
serve until the election of the Permanent President. 

The first meetings of the main committees of the League Assembly 
were opened by a Deputy Secretary General who proposed the ap- 
pointment of a former chairman of the respective corntmUac as tem- 
porary chairman. This temporary chairman then presided over the 
election, by secret ballot, of the chairman of the session. 

When a new League committee was set up, its first meeting was often 
presided over by the Secretary General until the committee elected 
its chairman. 

Article II, paragraph i, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration pro- 
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vkics that "at the opening of each session of the Council, the Diiector 
General shall preside until the Council has elected a Chairman for the 
session." 

Similarly, the Rules of Procedure of the Standing Committees of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provide that 
“ the Director General shall fix the time and place of the first meeting 
of each standing committee and he or his representative shall preside 
at the meeting until the committee has elected its chairman.” 

The parliamentary practice according to which the oldest member of 
the gathering automatically becomes temporary president is sometimes 
used in international conferences. 


PERMANENT PRESIDENT 


(a) President Designated or Appointed Beforehand. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Council provide that the representa- 
tives on the Council shall preside over its sessions in rotation, according 
to the French alphabetical order of the names of the countries.^'* It 


’*The rules concciiiing the President of the Council were as follows: 

1. Ordinary session. — Article IV of the Rules of Procedure of the Council reads as 

follows: . . . .... 

“ I. The representatives on the Council shall preside over its sessions in rotation in 
the alphabetical order in French of the names of the countries which they represent. 

"2. A Picsidont shall, in principle, enter into office at the beginning of an ordinary 
session and tomain in office until the opening of the next ordinary session. 

Pieviously, the practice was that the two autumn sessions of the Counml were 
piosided over by the same president. In order to ensure effective rotation, the Council 
decided, on September 20, 1937, tn discontinue this practice and to have each 01 the 
four regular sessions of the Council piesided over by a new president. 

2. Extraordinary sessions. Article IV, paragiaph 3, of the Rules reads as follows: 
"3, Exti'tiordindry sessions shall be presided over by the ricsidcnt lor lug tune 

being in Office." 


3, Replacement of the President, , r „ 

(0) Iluring a session. Article IV, paragraph 4, reads as follows: , 1 1 n,. 

“4., If the represeiitaLivc who should act as President considers that he should dc- 
dine to do so during a particular session, or during the consideration of a particular 
matter, the Councif shall arrange for another member to act as Presidenl. 

Such a case arose on several occasions (for instance when the couiiLiy which the 
president represented was party to a dispute) and the practice was that the President 
last in office took the place of the president in office. 1 his practice followed the princi- 
ple embodied in Article V of the Rules of Procedure quoted below: 

(W During intervals between sessions. Article V, reads as follows: . 

" Where during the interval between sessions of the Council, the Seu etary-Oeneral, 
for the purposes of the application of the provisions of Uie present kules or for any 
other purpose, has occasion to apply to the President of 

is prevented from acting:, the Secretary-General shall apply to the last Picsid^it, if 
the country which he represents continues to belong to the Council. If the last Resi- 
dent is unable to act, the Secretary-General shall apply, subject to the same condition, 
to his predecessor, and, thereafter, in accordance with the same system, to earlier 
Presidents of the Council." 
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would have been difficult for political reasons to choose the president 
of the Council by any other means. But the shortcomings of the 
method employed are obvious. The Council might be presided over 
during a grave political crisis by the representative of a small country 
subject to pressure by a great power involved in the dis])Ute. Such a 
system also allows accession to the chairmanship of incompetent per- 
sons. The Council, which had established this system for itself, con- 
demned It in other bodies of the League. Thus, the General Regulations 
on Commissions (Article 6 ) drawn up by the Council provided tliat 
“each committee shall appoint its chairman,” and this provision was 
based on the following statement contained in the report of Llic "Com- 
mittee on Committees” approved by the Council: "The Committee 
considers that a Committee should normally elect it.s own chairman. 
Committees should be asked not to lay down an automatic rule of rota- 
tion by seniority or alphabetical order, etc.” 

Another procedure for filling the permanent presidency of a con- 
ference held under the auspices of the League was for the Council to 
appoint the president of a forthcoming conference. The Statute of the 
Organization for Communications and Transit (Article 21) formally 
recognizes this method by slating: "should the Council not have ap- 
pointed the president of the conference, the latter shall itself make the 
appointment.” The willingness of the Transit Organization to abide 
by such a procedure was not always shared by other League bodies. 
Conferees often complained privately that the appointment of the 
president of the conference by the Council was an infringement upon 
the sovereign powers of the conference-^" 

Nevertheless, this sytem has manifold advantages. As a result of his 
appointment in advance of the meeting the president-to-be has an 
unusual opportunity to acquaint himself with the preparatory work of 


4. Case m which the President of the Connctl ceases to represent his country on the Council. 

_ — Article VI reads as follows; 

, "i- ceases to represent his couiiUy on the Council, 

ne^ shall be replaced by the new rroresentativo. 

"2. In like manner, if a former President has ceased to represent his country on the 
Council, the new representative shall act in his place for the purposes of Article V of 
the present Rules." 

This provision was intended to indicate that the piesidency of the Council was not a 
personal office and that when the occupant of this office ceased to represent his coun- 
try, he vacated the presidency. He was then succeeded by the new representative of 
the country in giiestion. 

L.N. Document A.16.1935., p. 3. (Suggestion 7, 2nd paragraph of the Committee 
suggestions.; 

Some authors have questioned the right of the Council of the League to appoint 
the presiding officer of a conference at which states not members of the League were 
present. SSee Dunn, Oip. «<., pp. 2l0'-ii, “ 
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the conference. Thus, when taking the chair, he is in a much better 
position to carry on successfully, for he is already familiar with the 
problems that may come up for discussion. Time is saved at the begin- 
ning of the conference, because the formalities of an election are 
avoided. Finally, and this is the main advantage, it is possible for the 
Council to select the tnost qualifier! person for the chairmanship of the 
conference.®' 

(b) Elected President. 

Tlic normal procedure for a conference is to elect its president. It 
was in conformity with this procedure that presidents of the Assemblies 
of the League and presidents of the International Labor Conferences 
were appointed. Presidents of ad hoc conferences convoked imdei the 
auspices of the League were aLso frequently chosen in accordance with 
this .system. 

In the case of conferences convoked by a particular state or by a 
group of slates, the prevalent practice is that the country serving as 
host to the conference supplies the president of the conference. Such 
has been the practice of the Pan American Conferences, and this was 
also the case at the United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture, the Unitctl Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, and the 
International Civil Aviation Conference. Significant deviations from 
this rule have, however, taken place. Thus, the two Hague Conferences 
of 1899 ami 1907 elected the first delegates of Russia as presidents of 
the gatherings in view of the r 61 e Russia had played in making these 
two conferences possible. As a rule, the presidents of this last type of 
conference arc elected by acclamation. 

The Assembly of the League always elected its president by secret 
ballot.®® The rules of procedure of many standing committees of the 
League provide expressly that the election of the chairman must be 
effected by secret ballot. 

HONORARY PRESIDENT 

When a large international conference does not select as its chair- 

When a conference was held outside Geneva, the Council often yielded to the 
custom that the president must be a national of the counti y serving as host to the 
conference and appointed the president in accordance with this usage. For instance, 
the Cou ^ man, M. Heemskerk, as president oT the Conference 

for the ( • onal Law iield at The Hague in 1930, and an English- 
man, M !■', . ■ ■ as president of the London Monetary and Economic 

Conference of 193,3. This, of course, need not be constiued as a relloction upon the 
competence and high ability of those two statesmen. 

’*Thc only exception was the election of M. Hambro in December, 1939, by ac- 
clamation. 
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man a national of the country which is host to the conference, it fre- 
quently elects by acclamation a prominent individual of that country 
as honorary president of the gathering. Thus, for instance, the Disarm- 
ament Conference in 1932 elected M. Motta, President of the Swiss 
Confederation, as Honorary President of the Conference. 

The Assembly of the League twice elected M. Motta as Honorary 
President.^® It also elected, at its second session in 1921, an older states- 
man of Switzerland, Gustave Ador, as Honorary President. Generally, 
an honorary president is entitled to sit in the “Bureau” of the gather- 
ing. Several precedents eould be cited from conference history in sup- 
port of the custom of electing an honorary president, but for immediate 
purposes it may suffice to refer to the two Hague Peace Conferences. 
Both were presided over by the first delegates of Russia, but in each 
instance the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Netherlanchs was 
elected honorary president of the gathering. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Political factors cannot be disregarded in the selection of a president 
of an international conference. They also had to be taken into account 
in connection with League conferences. Nevertheless, the abilities of 
the candidate under consideration were taken into account by the 
Council in appointing the president of an ad hoc conference or by the 
other League bodies which chose their chairmen themselves. 

An unwritten rule existed according to which the President of the 
Assembly could not be the national of a country permanently repre- 
sented on the Couneil. Except for this custom there was nothing to 
prevent the Assembly from selecting its president from among any of 
the members of the League.’® True, the Assembly endeavored to intro- 
duce a kind of rotation by giving an opportunity to each region of the 
world to be represented in turn in the office of president, but it did not 
hesitate to reelect former presidents when that was deemed necessary.’^' 
A similar practice prevailed in the Internationa] Labor Conferences. 

” At the first session of the Assembly in 1920 and again in 1937 on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the entry of M. Motta in tlie Swiss Fecier.il Council, 

“An interesting light is thrown on this question by Maigaiet E. Iturton, The 
Assembly of the League of Nations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
pp. 102 fl. 

” Thus, in 1930, the Assembly adopted a report of its General Committee in which 
the following statement was made: “The Assembly will, however, no doubt endorse 
the view that the post of President is one for which the individual most qualified 
should be chosen, inespective of his nationality, and tliat personal ability i.s the first 
quality of which account should be taken." See L.N,, Official Journal, Special Sup- 
plement No. 84, p. 497. 
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The prc'siclciil of an international conference must inspire confidence 
and respect; hence he must be impartial and he must have qualities of 
leadership. Thorough technical knowledge of the problems discussed 
by a large international conference is not essential for a president. liis 
skill in conducting the discu.ssions is far more important, and in this 
res()C'ct parliamentary experience is of the greatest value. The Assem- 
bly of the League and the International Labor Conferences have had 
highly qualified presidents. Two names will be cited here as examples: 
M. Hymans and Lord Burnham. 

One of the best presidents of an ad hoc conference held under the 
auspices of the League was M. do Brouckiire who, in 1931, presided 
over the Conference for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs. M. do Brouckhre certainly had no 
detailed knowledge of the highly technical problems under discussion, 
when he took over the chair, but his tact, his skill, and his authority 
performed miracles, and in spite of all the difficulties which the con- 
ference had to face it achieved a remarkable success. 

In a smdller body, technical knowledge of the problem is more neces- 
sary but there, also, character is of high importance. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 

The president opens, suspends, and closes the meetings; he brings 
to the attention of the conference all communications of sufficient im- 
portance to justify their submission to the gathering. He watches over 
the observation of the rules of procedure, calls upon the speakers, pro- 
nounces the closing of discussions, puts questions to a vote, and an- 
nounces the result of the vote. These principal rights and duties of the 
president are included, in a more or less detailed form, in all the rules of 
procedure of international conferences. 

Apart from summarizing and clarifying statements or trying to 
reconcile opposing viewpoints, the president of a large conference 
usually does not himself lake a stand in the discussions. However, in 
the case of smaller bodies, such as the Council or the standing and ad 
hoc committees, it was the League practice for the chairman to take 
part in the discussion and sometimes to vote. Article II, paragraph 5, 
of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration provides that the chairman, or a 
vice chairman acting as chairman of the Council, shall not vote but 
may appoint an alternate to act as the representative of his govern- 
ment on the Council. 
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An important task incumbent upon the President is the maintenance 
of order and dignity of the proceedings. Pie must act in this respect with 
tact, energy, and swiftness. The most striking and unfortunate case 
when disturbance during a meeting of the Assembly of tlie League of 
Nations occurred was in July, 1936. The Emperor of Ethioiiia, who 
had assumed the functions of the First Delegate of his country, had 
decided to bring his plea for help personally before the Assembly of the 
League. No sooner had he begun his speech when Italian journalists, 
seated in the galleries, began to whistle and to hoot. The President of 
the Assembly requested the Swiss police in uniform to enter the gal- 
leries and to expel the disturbers,®* which was done with ci'lerily. The 
next day the President made the following pronouncement ; 

Before passing to the agenda, I have to make a short coinmunicalimi, Yo.ster- 
day, the order and dignity of your proceedings were di.sturbed by a im).st regret- 
table external incident, an incident deeply deplored by every Member of the 
Assembly. In order, if possible, to prevent its repetition or, in any event, to de- 
fine its precise significance, I think I should draw your attention to one of the 
fundamental rules of any deliberative assembly: nothing counts or exists for it, 
except what occurs in the coiuse of its proceedings; no attitude, no gesture com- 
ing from outside — especially from the galleries — can affect its own position 
as a corporate body or that of any of its members. But there is an elementary 
duty incumbent upon those who are privileged to witness your debates — to re- 
frain from demonstrations of any kind. That is why orders were immediately 
given yesterday to remove the demonstrators. It is not my business to address 
the galleries from the platform; but I can assure the Assembly that, should there 
be any further attempt of any kind to interrupt its discussions, steps will at once 
be taken, with the same decisiveness and celerity as yesterday, to put an end to 
the disturbance and to prevent any recurrence of it.” 

Space is lacking here to describe in detail other tasks occasionally 
entrusted to a president either on the basis of special regulations and 
resolutions or by usage. Thus, it fell to the presidents of the Assembly, 
the International Labor Conferences, and ad hoc conferences held un- 
der the auspices of the League, to receive deputations of bodies which 
had no official status at the conference. The Report of the Committee 
on Council procedure, adopted by the Council on September 29, 1937, 
provided, however, that the President of the Council could not speak 
in the name of the Council unless specially authorized by the latter, 
and that therefore he should not, in that capacity, receive deputations. 
The report added that any statement made to him should be ad- 

* As a patter of fact, the Geneva gendarmes had entered the galleries before the 
order of the President had been transmitted to them. 

” Meeting of July r, 1936, L.N., Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 151, p. a6. 
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dressed to him in his capacity as a member of the Council. No similar 
rulc existed in the case of the Assembly, but in doubtful or delicate 
cases the president usually consulted the Bureau before receiving a 
deputation. 

The president of a body meeting at regular and fixed intervals, like 
the League Council, was sometimes empowered to take administrative, 
financial, or even political measures between the sessions. 

According to an unwritten rule the president delivers a formal ad- 
dress at the beginning of a conference and the final address. In another 
chapter reference will be made to other presidential functions, such as 
certain social duties usually incumbent upon chairmen of international 
conferenccH. 


22. Vice Pricsidents or Vice Chairmen 

International conferences elect as a rule one or more vice presidents 
or vice chairmen. Their duty is to assist the chairman in his task; oc- 
casionally one of them may be called upon to occupy the chair in the 
absence of the president. 

The number of the vice presidents varies in accordance with circum- 
stances. The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League provide 
for eight vice presidents; the Standing Orders of the International 
Labor Conferences, for three. The Disarmament Conference, which 
was considered one of the most important conferences held under the 
auspices of the League, had fourteen vice presidents.®^ 

It is not essential for the functioning of an international meeting to 
have vice chairmen. The Council of the League, for instance, had no 
vice president. This was also the case with many standing or ad hoc 
committees of the League. But it is always advisable to designate 
somebody in advance as a substitute for the chairman in case of his 
absence.®® 

“I Compaie the system of electing vice pi-c.sklenls with the system of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences, at whicli the iiresidcnts of the delegations attending the conference 
are ox offlcdo vice prcsiilents of the conference and may bo cnliecl upon to occupy tin 
chair in the absence of the president. I’he order in which they arc called is delorniinecl 
Iw the custing of lots. See Appendix VII, "Regulations of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States," Article ii, infra. 

Compare this procedure also with the system of the International Labor Conference, 
in accordance with which the groups representing governments, employers, and work- 
ers each have the right to nominate one of their members as vice president subject to 
the approval of the Conference. 

Thus, Article III, Section 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Standing Committees 
of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration pro- 
vides that: 
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23 . Steering Committees 

Usually the president and the vice presidents constitute the directing 
and coordinating body of the conference. To these officers may be 
added, in accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the gathering in 
question or in conformity with a decision of the conference, a certain 
number of other conferees who will form the Bureau or General Com- 
mittee of the conference. The Bureau of the Assembly of the l.caguc 
was composed of the President of the Assembly, eight vice presidents, 
and the chairmen of the main committees of the Assembly, the Agenda 
Committee, and the Credentials Committee — altogether a total of 
seventeen or eighteen members, with the Secretary General of the 
League as a member ex officio. 

The r61e of the General Committee is to assist the president in the 
general direction of the conference, in regulating the composition of all 
such committees as the gathering may decide to create, in deciding on 
the communications to be made to the conference, in the framing of the 
agenda for each meeting, in determining the order of priority for its 
various items, etc. Thus, questions of procedure are the principal con- 
cern of the Bureau under ordinary circumstances. However, it is not 
unusual for questions of high political importance to be brought before 
this body. Indeed, in recent years the Bureau of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations tended more and more to become the central po- 
litical committee of the Assembly. It will suffice to mention by way of 
illustration the discussions which took place in the Bureau of the 
Assembly concerning the Ethiopian affair.®* Similarly, the Bureau of 
the Disarmament Conference discussed important political problems. 

Other names may be used for steering committees of conferences and 
other methods employed for selecting their members. The Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences organize a Committee on Initiatives composed of the 
presidents of delegations and presided over by the president of the con- 
ference, This committee may meet even before the first plenary meeting , 

“Upon the death, resignation, or inability to serve of the chairman of any standing 
committee, the first vice chairman, or, if he is not available the second vice chairman 
shall serve as chairman ad interim until a new chairman is elected. In the event of the 
temporary absence of the chairman during a meeting or any part thereof, the first 
vice chairman, or, if he is not available, the second vice chairman, shall preside. A 
vice chairman acting as chairman shall have the same powers and duties as the chair- 
man." 

^ For a more detailed study of the political r61e of the Bureau of the Assembly, sec 
Burton, op. cit,, pp. no If. See also Howard B. Calderwood, “The General Committee 
and Other Auxiliary Committees of the League Assembly," American Journal of 
International Law, Vol, 38 (1944), pp. 74.-94. 
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of the conference preparing proposals concerning the work of the con- 
ference.” 

Article VI, paragraph 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that at the opening of each session the Council shall establish a General 
Committee consisting of the chairman and vice chairmen of the Coun- 
cil (the Council has three vice chairmen), the members of the Central 
Committee (composed of four members: the representatives of the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom, the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China), and four other members elected by the 
Council. The General Committee shall, subject to the concurrence of 
the Council and in consultation with the Director General, determine 
the order of Inusiuoss of the Council, set the date of adjournment of the 
session, fix the time and place of each meeting during the session, decide 
what matters are to be considered at each meeting, pass upon the 
provisional agenda before its approval by the Council, coordinate the 
work of all committees of the Council during the session, and otherwise 
facilitate the orderly dispatch of the business of the Council and its 
committees. The chairman of the Council convenes and presides at the 
meetings of the General Committee. 

Because of the tripartite structure of the International Labor Con- 
ference, the problems involved in steering its work are more compli- 
cated than in the case of conferences consisting solely of government 
representatives. The latter, even if they have to defend divergent inter- 
ests, are trained In a technique of discussion which does not markedly 
differ from one country to another. The employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives at the International Labor Conference, on the other hand, 
arc concerned with aspects of the problems under discussion which 
of ten differ sharply from those of concern to government representatives, 
and, as a result of their background and working methods, tend to 
approach these problems from a different angle and in a less stereo- 
typed way. Thus the steering machinery of the Conference is specially 
important as a means of ensuring continuity in the work of the Organ- 
ization and smoothness in Its operation. It may be profitable to consider 
the methods which have been adopted for this purpose in the light of 
experience. 

The International Labor Conference first appoints its officers, who 
include the President of the Conference, traditionally a government 

Seventh International Conference of American States, Plenary Sessions, Minutes 
and Antecedents, Montevideo, 193.3, p. 30. 
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delegate, and three Vice Presidents appointed by the governinont and 
the employers’ and workers’ groups, respectively. The officers deal 
primarily with questions of a general or political nature which do not 
directly affect the working of the Conference. 

The main steering and coordinating agency of the International 
Labor Conference is the Committee of Selection, consisting of 32 
members, including 16 government representatives and 8 representa- 
tives for each of the other two groups. In contrast to all the other com- 
mittees of the Conference, on which the three groups are equally repre- 
sented, the Selection Committee exactly reflects the composition of the 
Conference itself, in which each delegation consists of two govern- 
ment delegates and one leprescntativc each of employers and workers. 

It is the Selection Committee which determines the order of the Con- 
ference’s work and which deals with all the varied and often delic.ite 
questions which arise from day to day in the course of the proceedings. 
The Committee acts as the intermediary between the Conference and 
the three groups; it is through the representatives of the groups, es- 
pecially in the case of the employers’ and workers’ groups, that the 
matters referred to the Selection Committee are brought to the knowl- 
edge of the groups, and that the matters of concern to the groups arc 
brought before the Conference. 

A tradition which is not based on the Standing Orders has grown up 
in the course of time; the Selection Committee, which has the same 
number of members as the Governing Body, consists basically of the 
members of tire Governing Body. It happens at every session of the 
Conference that certain members of the Governing Body are not 
present as delegates, and are therefore replaced on the Selection Com- 
mittee by other members of their group; but in practice the Selection 
Committee is able to benefit by the experience and authority of prac- 
tically all the members of the executive body of the Organization, 
which normally meets four times a year. This very greatly facilitates 
the settlement of the often complicated and contentious problems with 
which the Committee has to deal. Familiar as they arc with the con- 
stitutional procedure and practice of the Organization, the members of 
the Selection Committee, who arc also members of the Governing 
Body, are eminently competent to solve each particular problem in a 
manner consonant with the general interest of the Organization and 
with the continuity of its work. On the other hand — and this applies 
especially to the employers’ and workers’ groups — the members who 
have been regularly associated with the work of the Organization over 
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a long period of years enjoy unquestioned authority and are better able 
than casual members to secure the acceptance of solutions which they 
can show to be sound. 

I'he part played by the Selection Committee as thus constituted at 
successive sessions of the Conference has contributed very materially 
to overcoming the inevitable difficulties involved in the operation of so 
complex a mechanism as the International Labor Conference. As the 
representative of the groups and as the steering agency, the Committee 
may be said to be the nerve center of the International Labor Confer- 
ence.*® 


24, Oturr Central Committees 

Frequently, besides the steering committee, international conferences 
possess several other central committees, 

CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

One of these central committees is almost indispensable in all con- 
ferences in which the delegates are provided with full powers ; this com- 
mittee is the credentials committee, to which reference has been made 
in a previous chapter where its functions have already been described. 

AGENDA COMMITTEE 

At the beginning of each session, the Assembly of the League set up 
an Agenda Committee which consisted of seven members appointed by 
the Assembly on the nomination of the President. The Committee 
elected its own Chairman and Vice Chairman ; its task was to consider 
applications for the inclusion of new questions in the agenda of the 
Assembly and to report to the Assembly thereon. However, the Assem- 
bly decided without previous reference to the Agenda Committee upon 
proposals for the mere reference to one of the main committees of por- 
tions of the Report on the Work of the League. 

Paragraph 4 of Article 4 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
reduced further the idle of the Agenda Committee. Its provisions read 
as follows: 

The Assembly may in exceptional circumstances place additional items on the 
agenda; but all consideration of such items shall, unless otherwise ordered by a 

The author of the handbook owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. Robert La- 
france, Chief of the Diplomatic Division of the Intcinational Labor Office, who has 
written the above section concerning the Committee of Selection of the International 
Labor Confcionco. 
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two-thirds majority of the Assembly, be postponed until foui days after they 
have been placed on the agenda, and until a committee has leported upon them. 

Thanks to this provision, it was possible for the Assembly to (liscmss 
questions of real importance without undue delay. 

Reference by the Assembly of a question to the Agc'uda Commit- 
tee served as an expedient method of putting a given question in 
“cold storage,” as the Agenda Committee was prone to recommend 
the postponement of the examination of new items to a forthcoming 
session. 

Most of the ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League 
had no agenda committees, their task being performed by the bureaus 
or steering committees of the conferences. 

Similarly, if a delegation at a Pan American Conference proposes a 
topic not included in the program, the topic is referred to the Committee 
on Initiatives of the Conference. Then, after the submission of the re- 
port by the Committee on Initiatives and its acceptance by a two- 
thirds vote of the delegations,*® the topic is referred to the appropriate 
technical committee or, if the topic warrants, to a new ad hoc commit- 
tee specially created. 

The task of the Agenda Committee or of the stcciing committee in 
considering the addition of new items to the agenda of an international 
conference is closely related to the adoption of the final agenda of the 
conference and the delimitation of the scope of its work. 

Reference has been made in Part I of this study to the special care 
taken in setting up the draft agenda of an international conference. 
However, it is difficult to avoid changes in the draft agenda or to pre- 
vent the proposal of new topics during the session. The Secretariat of 
the League has always adhered to the doctrine that an international 
conference is sovereign and that it may take whatever decisions it 
thinks fit concerning the scope of its work.'"’ 

A similar system was adopted by the recent United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, The relevant provisions of the Regulations of the Conference are as 
follows : 

"Art. 10. The agenda of the Conference shall be that previously agreed upoit by 
the participating governments. 

“Art. II. New topics that may be proposed during the sessions shall bo admitted to 
the agenda only if they pertain to the immediate purposes of the Conference and then 
only with the consent of thiee-fourths of the Executive Committee, 

"All proposals for the inclusion of additional topics in the agenda shall bo presented 
to the Executive Committee as soon as possible, and in any event within one week 
after the opening of the Conference, thereby affording adequate time for the considera- 
tion of all subjects presented to the Conference.” 

“ See the exchange of letters between the Government of the United States and the 
Secretary General of the League concerning the scope of the work of the Conference 
for the Suppression of Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs. Appendix IX, infra. 
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drafting committee 

The Standing Orders of the International Labor Conferences contain 
formal provisions for the setting up of a central Drafting Committee of 
the Conference. Its task is to diaw up in the form of draft conventions 
or recommendations the decisions adopted by the Conference. It must 
also ensure the identity of the contents of the French and English texts 
of all draft conventions or recommendations, the translation of which is 
undertaken by the Secretailat. No similar provision exists in the Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly, but it was customary for any ad hoc 
conference held under the auspices of the League to set up a central 
drafting committee when the conference had to draft an international 
convention or agreement. 

I thus been the practice of the International Conferences of American 
States to appoint a Drafting Committee "consisting of one representa- 
tive for each of the official languages of the conference" (i.c., English, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese). Article 14 of the Regulations of the 
Eighth International Conference of American States, held in Lima in 
December, 1938, provided that — 

Following approval by the committee, and before submission to the plenary 
session, all treaties, conventions, resolutions and other conclusions shall be re- 
ferred to the Drafting Committee for the addition of the Protocolary clauses 
Indicated in the Annex to these Regulations," and for coordination of the text 
in the several languages of the Conference. 

Article 37 of the same Regulations provided that — 

after approval by the respective committees and before presentation to the 
plenary session, the treaties, conventions, resolutions, recommendations, votes 
and agreements shall be submitted to the Drafting Committee for purposes of 
coordination in the several official languages. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

This typo of committee is peculiar to the International Labor Con- 
ferences. Its task is to examine resolutions submitted other than those 
relating to items on the agenda. In the case of other conferences such 
proposals would usually be examined by the steering committee. 

NOMINATION COMMITTEE 

Prior to 1937 the Assembly of the League elected its President, Vico 
Presidents, and committee chairmen without any preliminary nomina- 
tion of an official character, and it is no secret that the Secretariat 
« See Appendix VII, infra. 
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played a prominent part in the preparations for the olecLion of the 
Assembly’s officers."*® 

Since 1937 new regulations have been applied which read as follows: 

Rull 7 (6) — I At the commencement of each .session, tlie Assembly shall 
appoint a committee of eleven members whose duty shall be to nominate- candi- 
dates for functions which carry with them a scat on the General ('ominittco 

2. The provisional President of the Assembly shall submit propos.ils to it re- 
garding the composition of this Committee. 

3. The Members of the Assembly and the Committees .shall letain the right 
to vote for persons other than those proposed by the above-mentioned Com- 
mittee 

The aim of these provisions was to diminish the influence of the: Secre- 
tariat in the elections of the Assembly, and to increa.se the influence of 
the small poweis upon the choice of the members of the General C.'om- 
miltec. 

It is difficult to express a definite o])inion concerning this new pro- 
cedure as it was in force only during a short period. At first sight it had 
obvious advantages. But it is well known that the Secrctaiiat had for 
some twenty years used its influence with tact and impartiality and 
that the suggestions it made concerning the choice of Llic officers of the 
Assembly corresponded generally with the wishes of the gathering. In 
any event rivalries, when they existed, were never brought out in the 
open even before such a small body as the Nomination Committee 
consisting of eleven members. Furthermore, the Secretariat still was 
able under the new provisions to exercise its influence in suggesting to 
the provisional Piesidcnt the names of the candidates for the Nomina- 
tion Committee. 

As to the influence of the small powers, the creation of the Nomina- 
tion Committee took place at a moment especially favorable for the 
small powers. Obviously, the gieat powers had also to be repiesentcd on 
the Nomination Committee. But it happened that only three great 
powers were actually members of the League when the Nomination 
Committee was created. Under these circumstances the small powers 
had an overwhelming majoiity in the Committee. If, however, the 
raembciship of the great poweis in the League had been six or .seven, 
as it would have been under noimal circumstances, the influence of the 
small powers would have been materially reduced. In order to prevent 
this, it would have been necessary to enlarge the committee, as was the 
case widi the Council of the League, where a similar situation arose. 

®Foi more details, see Burton, op. dl., pp. rop-iS. 
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Thus the membci'shi[) of the Nomination Committee would have had 
to be increased to cipfhtcen or twenty. It is doubtful if a Nomination 
C'ommittce of this size would have been able to reach any decision 
without the help of the Secretariat. 

Aiticle VI, p.u,iq:iaph i, of tlic Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United N.uions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
for tlie election Iiy the Council, at the opening of each session, of a Com- 
mittee on Nominations consisting of eleven members. This committee 
submit.s to the Council nominations for the offices of chairman and vice 
ch.iii men of the ("'ouncil, for the four members of the General Com- 
mit tc’c to be elected by the Council, and for appointments to each 
standing nr other committee of the Council for which new appoint- 
ments may be requited. The experience is too recent to bo conclusive. 

25. 'rni5 Main Committees and Technical Committees 

TASK OF THE COMMITTEES 

The work of a large intoinational conference cannot be accomplished 
wholly in plenary meetings. Most of the major international public 
conferences held after World War I were attended by a great number 
of conferees. The plenum of a conference of this type is too cumbersome 
a body to undertake the detailed preparation of the decisions of the 
gathering. Mot cover, the tasks which conferences are confronted with 
are frequently complicated and technical. The topics figuring on the 
agenda of the conference should therefore be distributed among several 
committees, whose number and membership depend largely on the 
ciuantity and nature of the business on hand. The task of the commit- 
tees is to study attentively the questions referred to them and to report 
to the conference. Items belonging to related subjects should be le- 
ferred, as far as possible, to the same committees. Generally speaking, 
it will be the steering committee of the conference which makes pro- 
posals to the conference concerning the distribution of the topics on 
the agenda among the diherent committees. 

NUMBER OF COMMITTEES 

Division of work must not lead to undue fragmentation. The conl- 
mittees of a conference should not be too numerous, but their number 
must lie sufficient to ensure smooth and efficient work.'*® 

At the Paris Peace Conference 58 coramittocs and siibcomraitlees_ wore created 
which held 1646 meetings. Andi6 Tardleu, La Paix (Paris: Payot et Cie,, 1921), pp. 
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Traditionally, the Assembly of the League appointed six main com- 
mittcesd'* In 1938, by way of experiment, the Assembly .vdded a seventh 
committee to the existing six. These committees dealt with the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Legal and constitutional questions 

2. Technical organizations 

3. The reduction of aimaments 

4. Budgetary questions 

5. Social and general questions 

6. Political questions 

7. Health, opium, and questions on intellectual cooperation 

The Pan American Conferences generally appoint almost as many 
main committees as the Assembly of the League. 

The London Monetary and Economic Conference held in 1933 ap- 
pointed only two main committees, an Economic Committee and a 
Financial Committee, in spite of the complexity of its task and the huge 
number of delegates attending. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

A conference sometimes sits as a committee of the whole. This pro- 
cedure is frequently used by conferences with a smaller attendance than 
those mentioned above, and also when the agenda of the conference is 
relatively simple such as, for instance, the discussion of an existing 
draft convention. In this case, after a general discussion in plenary 
meeting, the conference will sit as a committee of the whole in order to 
discuss the articles of the draft convention separately. 

Drafting committees are appointed for the task of drawing up in a 
convenient form the decisions of the conference. The conference then 
meets again in plenary session for the formal adoption of the texts pre- 
pared by the drafting committee. 

But even in the case of a very large conference, a system similar to 
that of the committee of the whole may be employed. Thus, the Disarm- 
ament Conference constituted a General Commission of the Confer- 


95-10^ For an interesting comparison of the preparation and organization of the 
Pans Peace Conference with the preparation and organization of the Congicss of 
Vienna, see Paul You, Die Ffiedens-Warte, Vol. 43 (1943), pp. 146-59, For a recant 
and detailed study of the procedure and organization of the Paris Peace Conference, 
see P . Marston, The Peace Conference of iqiq; Organkaiion and Procedure H.ondon, 
etc. : Oxford University Press, 1944). 

" For a general study of the committees of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
and their procedure, see Marcel Henri Prfevost, Les commissions de VAssembUe de la 
Soctete des Nations (Paris. Editions A. Pedone, 1936). 
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ciicc consisting of one representative for each delegation. The Confer- 
ence autliorized the Genczal Commission to constitute, as and when 
the need arose, such commissions, subcommissions, and committees as 
it miglit consider desirable. Idiese bodies were to report to the 
General Commission on the matters which it referred to them. The 
General Commission elected as its president the President of the Con- 
ference. Thus the General Commission was the Conference sitting in a 
less formal and solemn way. 

COMPOSITION OP COMMITTEES 

According to custom, all delegations arc entitled to be represented on 
each main committee of an international conference. In many cases the 
rules of procedure specify that the members of the committee may be 
accompanied by advisers, experts, and secretaries. The delegations to 
the Assembly of the League had full freedom to designate their repre- 
sentatives in the main committees.''® Special forms were distributed to 
the delegations at the opening of the first meeting of the session, re- 
questing them to fill in the names of the delegates who were to take part 
in the work of the various committees.'"’ These forms were collected 
without delay, and a list of members of committees was compiled by 
the Secretariat and distributed in mimeographed form at the first meet- 
ing of the committees of the Assembly when the chairmen were ap- 
pointed.'”' They were printed in the Assembly Journal the same night 
for permanent reference throughout the Assembly session. 

The procedure followed by the Seventh International Conference of 
American States held in Montevideo in 1933 was slightly different. The 
President of the Conference determined the membership of the com- 
mittees in accordance with the lists submitted by the presidents of 
delegations, indicating the members of the delegations who were to 

“The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture adopted a similar pro- 
cedure, The relevant provisions of the Repiulations of this Conference were: 

“Art. 12. The Conference shall be divided into the following four Technical Sec- 
tions and such Committees as the respective Sections shall detci mine. . . . 

"Art. 14. Each delegation shall be entitled to be rcpiescnted by one or more of its 
members in each of the Technical Sections. The names of such members shall be 
transmitted by each delegation to the Secretary-General as soon as possible and in 
any event before the first regular meeting of each Section." 

“ See pp. 78-79. 

” As a rule a delegation is under no obligation to retain *' r ' ' ■ * 

committee throughout the whole session of a conference. I. 
theie was no difficulty in I eplaciiig one representative in a 

or of an ad hoc conference by another representative; the only formality consisted in 
advising the Secretary General of the change. The fulfilment of this formality was, 
however, essential. 
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serve on each committee. But this practice was changed at the Eighth 
Pan American Conference, held at Lima in December, 1938, and a 
procedure similar to the procedure of the League of Nations adopted. 
Article 9 of the Regulations of this Conference provided that “There 
shall also be organized committees for each chapter iiiLo which the pro- 
gram of the Conference is divided, to study, report, and formulate proj- 
ects on the topics of the agenda. Each delegation shall be entitled to be 
represented by one or more of its members on each comnullce, the 
names of such members to be transmitted by each delegation to the 
Secretary-General as soon as possible and in any event before the first 
meetings of the committees.” 

At its second session, held in September, 1944, at Montreal, the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion created two ad hoc committees on policy and procedure for the 
duration of the session. The Council decided that these committees 
‘ ‘ shall consist of such members of the Council or their alternates as de- 
sire to participate in the work of the respective committees," 

If a conference is of a highly technical character, the main com- 
mittees may be composed of members especially appointed for their 
knowledge of the problems under discussion or their interest in them. 
Thus, the members of the committees of the International Labor Con- 
ferences are selected by tlie Committee of Selection from lists furnished 
by the government groups and the employers’ and the workers’ groups. 

OFFICERS OF COMMITTEES, “RAPPORTEURS” 

As a rule committees have the right to appoint their chairmen 
and, if necessary, one or several vice chairmen. Whatever may be said 
concerning the qualifications of a committee chairman would merely be 
a repetition of what has already been said in connection with the presi- 
dent of the conference itself. However, more technical knowledge of the 
problems under discussion is usually required from the chairman of a 
committee than from the president of the conference. 

The continental custom of appointing a rapporteur charged with the 
task of submitting the conclusions of a committee to the main body has 

There are, however, examples of presidents of a conference clioosing the com- 
mittecs chairmen. The Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration at its second session appointed the chairmen of the Committees on 
Credentials, on Observers, and on Nominations upon suggealiona made in plenary 
session from the floor when the other members of these three committees were ap- 
pointed. The chairmen and the vice chairmen of the two od hoc committees created at 
the same session wore also directly appointed by the Council on the basis of their 
selection by the Committee on Nominations. 
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been accepted by almost all international conferences. Very seldom does 
the chairman of the committee undertake the task of reporting the 
committee’s findings to the conference." The r61e of the rapporteur is 
rarely defined in the regulations of an international conference." For 
this reason it may be of interest to quote the provisions concerning 
raiiportcurs embodied in the Regulations of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States: 

Art. 10. The chairman of each committee shall appoint a reporting delegate 
for each topic or each group of related topics. The functions of the lepoiting 
delegate.^ shall be: 

1. lo initiate the discussion of the question undet consideration and present 
a rcpoi t coiitaiiiing tlie antecedents and an analysis of the various aspects of the 
qiic-stion, which shall serve as a basis of discussion. 

2. At the conclusion of the discussion, the reporting delegate sliall summarize 

'"’Generally the chaunun of the ‘‘central” committee of tlie conference acts ns 
rapporteur, ’f'luis, the president of the conference, who as a rule acts ex officio as chair- 
man of the Bureau, reports to the confeicncc in the name of the steeling committee. 

Reference to rapporteurs is made only briefly in two provisions of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly of the League of Nations. Rule 14, paragiaph 4, provided 
that Each committee shall appoint its Chairman and Rapporteurs,” and Rule 15, 
paragraph 2, slates that “The Chairman and the Rapporteur of a committee may bo 
accorded precedence for the purpose of defending or explaining the conclusions arrived 
at^by their committee.” 

The Standing Orders for Committees of the International Labor Confoionce are 
slightly more explicit. Aiticlo 2, paragraphs 3 and 4, provide that each committee 
shall elect from among its members one or more rcpoi ters lo present the result of 
its deliberations to the Conference on its behalf and that before presenting a report 
to the committee for its approval, the reporter or reporters shall submit it to the 
officers of the committee. It is added that the repot lets may be either delegates or 
advisers. 

The Council of the League of Nations had two kinds of rapporteurs — permanent 
rapporteurs and special rapporteurs. Permanent rapporteurs were Mpolnted eacii year 
by the Council for certain categories of questions with which the Council was habitu- 
ally called upon to deal. These appointments were made in pursuance of Aiticlc III, 
paragraph 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council, which provided that "At the 
last ordinary session of each year, the Council shall draw up a list of rapporteurs for 
tho various matters with which it is habitually called upon lo deal.” Special rappor- 
teurs were appointed by the Council when it deemed this lo be expedient for the study 
of matters brought befoie it and for which there was no permanent rappoitcur. The 
number of special rapporteurs varied according lo cases; tho Council called on one or 
more rapporteurs. Usually, however, when several persons (generally thiee) woio 
called upon, only one of them acted as rapporteur, and it was the duty of Lite other 
two lo asaisl him in his task. When the special rapporleuis were not appointed by the 
Council they were appointed by its President in pursuance of Article III, paiagraph 5, 
of the Rules of Procedure of tho Council, which reads as follows: “Where rapportem-s 
have not been appointed by the Council, they shall be appointed by the President," 

The Rules of Proceduie of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration do not contain special provisions concerning rapporteurs. Rcfei- 
ence, however, is incidentally made to rapporteurs In Aitlcle IX, paragraph 2, of those 
Rules, to the following effect: “The chairman or rapporteur of a committee shall bo 
accorded preference for the purpose of explaining or defending the report of the com- 
mittee.” It is customary for ai hoc committees of the Council of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to call on a rapporteur. 
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the debate in a report and shall formulate, in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the committee, the project which, after approval by the committee, 
shall be submitted to the Conference. A general reporting delegate may be ap- 
pointed to submit the conclusions of the committee to the Conference. 

3 The minority group of a committee shall have the right to designate a re- 
porting delegate to present their views to the Conference, and the project which 
they may formulate.®' 

The duties of the rapporteurs of the conferences held under the aus- 
pices of the League, and of the committees of the As.sombly, were very 
close to those defined by the above-quoted provisions of the Seventh 
Pan American Conference. 

In the piacticc of the League the r61e of the rapporteur was very im- 
portant. Indeed, the conclusions of his report were generally accepted 
by the committee and thereafter by the main body. It was not excep- 
tional for a rapporteur to be a very able conferee with a thorough 
knowledge of the problems under discussion. Sometimes, however, a 
rapporteur would be selected meiely to satisfy a delegation or an indi- 
vidual. In such a case the report was drafted by the Secretariat and the 
name of the rapporteur had no particular significance.® But it would 
be a mistake to assert that the influence of the Secretariat was always 
paramount. There are many instances in which drafts of the so-called 
Rapporteur’s Report, prepared by the Secretariat, were replaced by 
texts actually drawn up by the rapporteur or a small committee of dele- 
gates convoked privately by the rappoi teur.® 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Committees themselves often set up subcommittees, which generally 
elect their own officers. Subcommittees seldom comprise representatives 
of all the delegations attending the conference. Indeed, they are almost 
always concerned with technical or legal aspects of a problem and ex- 
pert knowledge is usually the criterion for the choice of subcommittee 

®* Compare Lhe above-quoted provisions with the slightly clilTorent provisions 
adopted for the Eighth International Conference of American States. See Appendix 
VII, infra. 

Reviewing a pamplilet by R. J_. P. Mortished, entitled Problems of Intcrnalional 
Orgamsahon, recently published in the Workers' Educational Association, Study 
Outline!, No. 12, London, 1944, Mr. J V. Wilson, foimer ChicI of the Central Seclion 
of the Sccietariat of the League of Nations, says that the author, an official of liic 
International Labor Office, “makes an inteiesting comparison between the practice 
of the I.L 0 _., where the Office itself made proposals, and that of the League, where 
this lesponsibility was taken by a Delegate acting as Rapporteur. The distinction is 
perhaps more formal than real, because it was known and accepted that the proposals 
of League Rapporteurs weic usually drafted by the Secretariat.’' Inlernalional Affairs, 
London, Vol. XX (1944), p. 563. See Iw/ro, pp, IS2--S3. 
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members. Subcommittees in their turn may create subordinate organs. 
However, no abuse must be made of the device of subcommittees and 
subordinate organs, for if they become too numerous the machinery of a 
conference jams. 


26. The Secretariat 

As has been pointed out, there are two organs which are essential for 
an international conference: the conference itself sitting in plenary 
meeting, and the presiding officer of the conference. The third organ 
of importance is the secretariat of the conference. 

In Part I of this study, the manifold advantages resulting from the 
existence of a permanent secretariat have been explored. It has been 
stiitctl that the Secretary General of the League and the Director of the 
International Labor Office were ex-ojjicio secretaries of almost all the 
meetings held under the auspices of these two organizations. For this 
reason it was unnecessary to describe in detail the duties of the secre- 
tariat in the regulations of the conferences dependent on the League or 
the International Labor organizations. 

If the services of a permanent secretariat are not available, the rules 
governing the functions of the secretary general of the conference and of 
his stall must be laid down with greater precision. For instance, the 
Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of American States 
provided that: 

Article 6. The duties of the secretary general are: 

1. To organize, direct, and coordinate the work of the assistant secretaries, 
secretaries of committees, interpreters, clerks, and other employees which the 
Government of Peru may appoint for service with the secretariat of the Con- 
ference. 

2. To loccive, distribute, and answer the official correspondence of the Con- 
ference in conformity with the resolutions of that body. 

3. To prepare, or cause to be prepared under his supervision, the minutes of 
the meeting in conformity with the notes the secretaries shall furnish him j and 
to distiibute among the delegates, before each session, printed or mimeographed 
copies of the minutes of the previous session, for the consideration of the Con- 
ference. 

4. To revise the translations made by the interpreters of the Conference. 

5. To distribute among the committees the matters on which they are re- 
quired to present reports, and place at the disposal of the committees everything 
that may bo necessary for the discharge of their duties. 

6. To prepare tlie order of the day in conformity with tlie instructions of the 
president. 

7. To be the intermediary between the delegations or their respective members 
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in matters relating to the Confetence and between the delegates and the Peuivian 
authorities. 

8. To transmit the otiginal minutes of the Confeience and of the committees 
to the Director Gencial of the Pan American Union for piesei vation in the 
archives of the Union. 

9. To perform such other functions as may be assigned to him by the i egula- 
tions, by the Conference, or by the President. 

This listing of functions shows clearly the many-sitk'cl chduictci of 
the duties of the secretary general of an international conference; it is, 
however, far from being complete, though lack of space does not pen mil 
extending it here. For present purposes it will perhaps he sutlii'ient to 
mention some of the methods employed by the Secretariat of the Le.igtie 
and the International Labor Office duiing international confeieiices. 

In accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the Absembly (Artii'le 
4, paragraph 2a) and the Standing Orders of the lutcrnaLioiicd L.dior 
Conferences (Article 6, paragraph 3), both the Sccretaiy Ceueral and 
the Director of the International Labor Office (whose functions cor- 
respond to those of the Secretary Genei al) were required to submit to 
the respective bodies an annual report on the work of the Secretariat 
and the Office respectively, and on the steps taken to give effect to the 
decisions of previous sessions. 

The manner in which these reports were submitted to the two bodies 
and discussed by them was reflected in the rdle played by the secrotai ies 
of the two organizations. 

The dynamic personality of the first Director of the IntcrnAlional 
Labor Office exerted the most profound influence upon tlie relationship 
between the International Labor Conference and its secretary general. 
M. Albert Thomas was not satisfied with presenting a written repoi t on 
the work of the organization since the last session of the conference. lie 
dwelt upon it at great length in a brilliant speech which was always one 
of the high lights of the whole session. He did not hesitate to request 
permission to .speak whenever he deemed it necessary. Ilia was a power- 
ful influence upon the Conference, and he made full use of it. 

The report of the Secretary General of the League was usually a 
formal and detailed account of the work of the League since the pre- 
vious meeting of the Assembly. The last peacetime report of that 
official was the only one written in a more vivid form. The Secretaiy 
General never added oral explanations to his report and he sat by 
silently throughout the session. This was consistent with the traditions 
of the congresses and conferences before World War I. But one may 
well regret that the voice of the official to whom had been entrusted 
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the safekeeping of the Covenant did not rise from time to time to warn 
the delegations of the dangers threatening the peace. It would seem 
tlial a middle course could have been found which would have afforded 
lh(' Secietary General an opportunity to expound before a large audi- 
ence die principles underlying the Covenant of the League. 

I'hc Secrc'taiy Genet al of the League did not hesitate, however, to 
lake pait in the discussions of the Bureau and of the main committees 
of the Assembly. But the meetings of the Bureau were not public and 
(he .Secretary General spent the gi eater part of his time participating in 
the discussions of the Fourth Committee of the Assembly in order to 
defend his budget. It was regrettable that the Secretary General had to 
devote the best of his efloits, at the time when the Assembly was in 
session, to .securing the appropriation of credits, which often amounted 
to ridiculously small sums. This practice prevented him from giving all 
the necebs<iry .iLLcntion to impoitant political and technical problems. 

It was not unusual, in adilition, for the Secretary General to inter- 
vene during meetings of the Council. Nor was it unusual for him to 
speak during a plenary meeting of an ad hoc conference held under the 
ruuspices of the League, and to give advice to the conferees. He spoke 
even more fiequcntly during sessions of standing and ad hoc committees 
of the League. 

Passing to another aspect of the work of the Secretariat of the League 
during international conferences, it may be of interest to describe in 
more detail the ways and means by which the chair was assisted by the 
officials of the League. 

The most elaborate preparation was made for the plenary meetings 
of the Assembly. For these meetings the Secretary of the Chair prepared 
a real ''scenario,” i.e., a complete outline of what was supposed to hap- 
pen during the meeting. Such an outline, for instance, would contain 
passages like the following: 

The Pre.sidcnL says: The agenda of the present meeting involves a number of 
preliminary formalities, which I now call upon you to fulfill, etc. If no one has 
any objection to offer, I .shall consider these proposals adopted. 

The President says: The next item on the agenda is, etc. If no one has any re- 
marks to offei , I shall take it that the Assembly agrees to the proposal, and the 
tequest will accordingly be icferred to the . , . Committee for examination, 
the Assembly deciding in the meantime to suspend the application of rule . . . 
of the Rules of Piocedure. ... 

The President says: . . . The Proposal is adopted. ... 

Tlie President says; The next item on the agenda is the geneial discussion of 
the report on the work of the League since the . . . session of the Assembly. 

Mr. X, first delegate of . . . will addiess the Assembly, etc. 
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When it was expected that the discussion would be complicated 
several drafts were prepared in order to enable the President to c'opc 
with hypothetical developments. Previous experience enabled the 
Secretary of the Chair in most cases to foresee what would hapiieu 
under certain circumstances. One of the drafts prepared in advance 
usually fitted the situation that actually arose. When an unexpected 
proposal was made, the time needed for the translation of the propo.s,U 
was generally sufficient for the hurried preparation of a special draft for 
the President. These cases were, however, exceptional. As a rule, ihe 
draft was discussed beforehand with the President, who offered his 
comments and gave his instructions to the Secretariat. Onc‘ cojiy of tht> 
draft was submitted for approval to the Secretary General, another 
was given to the interpreter attached to the chair. A third copy was 
placed in the hands of the stenographers in order to facilitate their 
task. 

It was this careful preparation that was largely responsible for the 
smoothness and dignity which characterized the plenary meetings of 
the Assembly and which could not fail to make a profound impression 
upon the audience. To presidents who were thoroughly experienced in 
the work of international conferences and who were skilled in the art of 
parliamentary procedure, the draft prepared by the Secretariat served 
merely as a means of orientation. For other presidents it was an indis- 
pensable guide and text, especially for those who lacked sufficient 
knowledge of the French and English languages. 

The drafts prepared for the President of the Assembly on the occa- 
sion of a meeting of the Bureau were less elaborate. They indicated 
briefly what were the different topics on the agenda of the meeting of 
the Bureau, the decisions suggested, and the communications to be 
made. 

For the meetings of the Council the draft prepared for the President 
indicated for each topic of the agenda whether the President must ask 
anyone not a member of the Council to sit at the Council table. The 
draft indicated also whom the President must call upon to speak in 
relation to the topic to be discussed, and it likewise contained the 
formula according to which the decision of the Council was to be re- 
corded. 

In recent years it has been customary to hold a private meeting of the 
Council prior to the first public meeting. During this private meeting 
the President of the Council informed his colleagues of the manner in 
which he intended to conduct the public meeting. The members of the 
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Council had an opportunity to make observations or suggestions and 
the Secretary General to express his opinion.*^ 

In the case of very large ad hoc conferences, detailed drafts were oc- 
casionally prepared by the Secretariat for the guidance of the president 
during the meeting. Usually, however, no drafts weie prepared; the 
secretary of the conference would currently advise the presiding officer 
in a low voice as the meeting went on. The same was true in the case of 
the meetings of the main committees of the Assembly and of most of 
the standing and ad hoc committees. The Secretariat not only assisted 
the chair in conducting the discussions during the meeting but it also 
helped the president and the Bureau to coordinate the work. 

During the session of the Assembly several meetings of the "executive 
secretaries" of all the committees were held under the chairmanship of 
a Deputy Secretary General. Each executive secretary informed his 
colleagues of the number of meetings which were necessary for his 
committee to finish its work. Time-limits were set and plenary meetings 
fixed. The Secretary General was informed by the executive secretaries 
of all important political or administrative difficulties which arose in 
the committees. The Treasurer was informed as early as was possible 
of decisions involving possible new expenditures. 

To describe here in detail the functions of the staff attached to the 
conference, would be repeating what has already been said in Part I 
of the present study. It will be sufficient to reiterate that the success 
of a conference depends to a considerable extent upon the efficiency 
of the work of all the members of its secretariat. 

This afforded the Secretary General an opportunity to exert his induence upon the 
decisions of the Council, since he himself felt more free to speak durine a private meet- 
ing of the Council than in a public meeting. One could have welcomed this influence if 
it nad always been in favor of the principles set up by the Covenant. Unfortunately, 
this was not always the case. For instance, in May, 1939, the Secretary General, by 
his intervention in a private meeting on the Council, prevented tlie reading by the 
President of the Council in the public Council meeting of a telegram from Dr. BeneS 
protesting against the occupation of Ruthenia by Hungarian troops. 

Theoretically the Secretary General might have been right in warning the President 
of the Council that the reading of a communication emanating from a private person 
(Dr. BenoS had at that time not yet been recognized as President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic) was contrary to the established custom. It would seem, however, that the 
political situation would have justified the making of an exception. It is obvious that 
the Secretary General would never have expressed himself in the same manner during 
a public meeting. 



PART III 

ORGANIZING— DIRECTING— COORDINATINCi 
(Continued) 

Meetings of the Conference and the Committees 

In Part II of this handbook, considerable space has been devoted to 
an examination of the organs of an International conferc'ncc. These or- 
gans arc, as a rule, created in accordance with a set of official rules 
which either already exist (if the conference is a regular feature of a 
permanent international organization), or are specially drawn ii() (if 
the conference has been convoked for a specific purpose) d The business 
of the conference, either in plenary meetings or in committees, will 
therefore generally be conducted in accordance with the provisions of 
existing rules established for the occasion, 

The organization and the business of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations were regulated by its Rules of Procedure.^ Internatiortal Labor 
Conferences are guided by Standing Orders. The sets of rules governing 
the organization and proceedings of both these bodies were set up in the 
early days of their existence and afterwards amended and perfected. 
They are somewhat bulky and complicated, being to a certain extent 
a compilation of various systems used in different parliaments, Some of 
the rules of procedure of the standing committees of the League were 
rather detailed. Other committees had no rules whatsoever, in the strict 
sense of the term. Their procedure was governed by the basic texts of 
their whole organization ; this was the case, for instance, with the Com- 
mission of Enquiry for European Union. 

Many commissions settled questions of procedure as they arose, in 
the light of the rules of the Assembly. Similarly, many commissions 
with rules of procedure of their own had recourse to tlic rules of the 
Assembly whenever their own rules were found to be obscure, incom- 
plete, or inadequate. 

The adoption of the League’s General Regulations on Committees in 
1936 brought more unity in the rules of procedure of the standing com- 
mittees. Moreover, the Council decided that committees to be set up 

1 It was not the practice of diplomatic conforoncos hold prior to the twentieth 
century to adopt formal rules of procedure for conductinp; tlieir business, 

2 See Appendix VIII, infra. 
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in the future should submit their draft rules of procedure to the Council 
for endorsement. 

Ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League generally 
adopted special rules of procedure at an early stage of their work.'* 
Usually, draft rules of procedure were prepared by the Secretariat and 
submitted for approval to the conference by the chair. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the conference appointed a special committee charged with the 
task of drawing up the rules of procedure.'* There was a tendency to 
make these rules less complicated than those of the Assembly and in 
doubtful cases to have recourse, like the standing committees, to the 
rules of the Assembly. 

The rules of procedure of the Pan American Conferences are drafted 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union before the opening 
of the session.** 

The Rules of Procedure of the Council and of the Standing Commit- 
tees of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
adopted at the First Session of the Council of the Administration, held 
at Atlantic City, are undoubtedly influenced by the rules of procedure 
of the League, the International Labor Organization, and the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States. 

An international conference, as a rule, is at liberty to change its rules 
of procedure at any time, provided, of course, in the case of an interna- 
tional organization, that the changes made shall not be inconsistent 
with the charter of the organization. A provision is generally embodied 
in the rules, however, laying down special conditions for the adoption 
of any modifications, Thus, the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
provided that no alteration should be made ‘‘except upon a majority 
vote of the Assembly, taken after a committee has reported on the pro- 
posed alteration.” The Regulations of the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States provided that the rules might be subject to 
such modifications ‘‘as may be determined by a vote of two thirds of 
the delegations at the Conference.” Article XIV of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration provides that the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
may be suspended by a two-thirds majority of the members of the 

• However, the Organization for Communications and Transit set up rules of pro- 
cedure which were valid for all general and limited conferences on communications 
and transit. 

* For instance, the Disarmament Conference of 1932. 

‘ The Rules of Procedure of the Eighth International Conference of American States 
are given in Appendix VII, infra. 
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Council present at any meeting and that amendments may 1)0 adopted 
by a simple majority of the members present at any meeting subjeet 
to the proposal having first been reported upon by a Committee of the 
Council. 

The work of international public conferences is conducLed in plenary 
meetings and in committee and subcommittee meetings. If the confer- 
ence is large the number of plenary meetings will be reduced to a mini- 
mum because of the impossibility or inadvisability of carrying on 
detailed discussions In a body sometimes comprising several hundred 
conferees. General principles may be formulated, broad dircctive.s given, 
and decisions recorded in the large meetings, but problems cannot be 
scrutinized and documents drafted by a multitude of doIegate.s. Con- 
ferences of smaller proportions can conduct a good ijroportion of busi- 
ness in plenary meetings, but the drafting of texts is referred to a draft- 
ing committee or to the Bureau of the gathering. 

27 . Plenary Meetings 

At least two plenary meetings arc indispensable in any international 
conference, one for initiating the work of the conference, the other for 
concluding it. At the first meeting the conference will create its organs 
and organize its work, at the last it will record the results of the session. 
As a rule, however, more than two plenary meetings are needed. 

The opening meeting of a conference has almost always a solemn 
character. Preparation for it will be carefully made by the temporary or 
permanent secretariat. All material arrangements in the meeting room 
will be checked not only by the official in charge of the internal adminis- 
tration but also by the official appointed for assisting the chair in the 
Bureau. Indeed, such arrangements as the allocation of scats sometimes 
has a political significance.® 

When the conference has been convoked at the initiative of the 
government which acts as host to the gathering, or when a conference 
held under the auspices of an international organization is held outside 
the seat of the organization, the head pf state of the receiving country 
or one of his representatives will sometimes foi'mally open the confer- 
ence. 

At the inaugural session of an International Conference of American 

* No seats were reserved for Czechoslovakia at the Assembly held in December, 
1939. The removal of the posters bearing the name of that counti-y from the meeting 
room on order of the Secretary General was not justifiable. 
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States the chief of state of the country in which the conference is held 
solemnly addresses the conferees. Thus, among the League conferences, 
the London Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933 was opened 
personally by the King of England, who addressed the members of the 
Conference in French and English. The Conference of Central Authori- 
ties of Eastern Countries dealing with the suppression of traffic in 
women and children, held at Bandoeng in 1937, was inaugurated by a 
sijeech of the head of the Department of Justice of the Netherlands 
Indies, acting as substitute for the Governor General. 

This inaugural session is sometimes held in a place different from the 
one where the conference meets for its business meetings, such as the 
residence of the head of a state. 

The first meetings of a session of the Assembly of the League or of an 
International Labor Conference were opened by the President of the 
Council of the League or by the Chairman of the Governing Body, 
respectively. 

In the practice of the Assembly of the League the temporary Presi- 
dent, immediately on taking the chair, proposed the appointment of 
the Credentials Committee. As soon as that committee was appointed 
he delivered his opening address. 

The opening address delivered by the President of the Council was 
usually prepared by the Secretariat and consisted of a brief review of 
the events relating to the League which had occurred since the last 
session of the Assembly. To this review the President of the Council 
frequently added a personal touch by referring to the position of his 
country towards international problems. He then outlined the work of 
the forthcoming session and expressed the hope that it would be suc- 
cessful. 

Following the opening address, the Assembly heard the report of the 
Credentials Committee. Under the new procedure which went into 
effect in 1936, the Assembly, upon adopting this Committee’s report, 
appointed the Nominations Committee and thereafter adjourned. 
Upon resumption of the meeting the Chairman of the Nominations 
Committee proposed the nomination of one of the delegates as Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. The election of the President then took place 
followed immediately by a speech of the elected President. This 
address was supposed to be an improvisation ; in reality the election of 
the permanent President was seldom a complete surprise to the nominee. 
The extemporaneous speech had frequently been well prepared in 
advance. 
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The Nominations Committee submitted its proposals conccrniiiR the 
composition of the Bureau of the Assembly, and the elcclion of the 
Vice Presidents took place. Next came the appointment of the Agenda 
Committee and the adoption of the agenda of the session. 

In Part I of this handbook it has been stated that the Asstnnbly was 
practically under no limitation in the choice of its subjects foi discus- 
sion. The length of the session depended therefore upon the manlier 
and the nature of the topics to be considered by the Assembly. Never- 
theless, it was possible to predict that with some twenty or twenty-five 
routine items figuring on the agenda, the Assembly would last about 
three weeks unless the discussion of the report of the Secretary Cenoral 
was unexpectedly prolonged. Obviously, if some important political 
question came up for discussion, other arrangements had to he made as 
to the duration of the session. 

Upon the adoption of the agenda,^ the Assembly adjourned again and 
the main committees, as well as the Agenda Committee, met in order 
to elect their chairmen. 

At the following meeting of the Assembly the President informed the 
delegations df the composition of the Bureau, and in the name of the 
latter he made proposals concerning the distiibution among the main 
committees of the items on the agenda. With this all the prclimiiiarios 
were completed and the Assembly entered into the general discussion 
of the work of the League since its last session. 

If it has been deemed useful to describe in detail how the Assembly 
of the League was put in motion, it is because in this resiiect the As- 
sembly procedure was the -most complicated of all the League confer- 
ences. Indeed, frequently the conferences held under the auspices of 
the League had a president appointed beforehand by the Council, but 
none of them appointed a Nominations Committee. Frequently also 
no Agenda Committee was appointed. The preliminaries of the actual 
work of such conferences were therefore greatly simplified. However, 
the sequence of events would be, mutatis mutandis, almost the same.* 

As a rule, a general discussion of the problems submitted for consid- 
eration takes place in the course of every international conference. The 
report of the Secretary General served as the basis for this typo of dis- 

nt is customary during the session of a conference to circulate to the membois of 
the gathering a daily agenda. As a rule the agenda of the meeting must bo put on 
the desks of the delegates, with all the relevant documents, before each moeling. The 
same must be done for the committee meetings. 

‘ As has already been p- — *• - — " .^quIcI be .adopted at an early 

stage of die confeience; f ' the appointment of the Cie- 

dentials Committee if no , ■ . . procedure had to be followed. 
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cussion by the Assembly of the League. In other conferences the text 
of a draft convention or the report of a preparatory committee or some 
other document would provide the basis for a general exchange of views. 

It is the task of the president of the conference to regulate and 
canalize the general discussion." The secretary of the Chair can be of 
the greatest help to the president in this respect. It is necessary to find 
out as soon as possible the names of those who intend to speak as well 
as the time for the atldresses. It was frequently difficult to find speakers 
for initiating the geueial discussion at the League Assemblies, because 
the delegates of the great powers preferred to speak at the end of the 
discussion and the delegates of the small powers hesitated to speak be- 
fore the point of view of the groat powers had been disclosed. 

As it is difficult to begin the committee work before the general dis- 
cussion has been concluded, it is desirable that such discussion should 
not last too long. In the practice of the Assembly the general discussion 
had to be brought to a close at the end of the fiist week of the session, as 
each additional day of genci'al deliberation meant a proportionate ex- 
tension of the length of the whole session, normally limited to three 
weeks. 

After the conclusion of the general discussion the committee work of 
the conference begins. Unless an important question must be settled by 
the conference sitting as a whole, no more plenary meetings are then 
necessary until the committee work is completed, when the conference 
resumes the plcnaVy meetings in order to approve the final texts of the 
session.'® 

The last stage of the session of the Assembly, comparatively speak- 
ing, was short, thanks to the efficient methods developed for the adop- 
tion of the reports and resolutions." Similarly, the last meetings in an 
ad hoc conference held under the auspices of the League were, whatever 

"In 1922 the Assembly adopted ceiUin pioposals of its Bureau concerning the 
arrangements foi the debates on the annual report of the Secrotaiy Geueial. See 
Appendix X, infra. 

*"In the League practice it often happoiied that the committecb met dining the 
period when the report on the work of the League was under discussion, Similarly, the 
plenary meetings weie lesumed while the committees were still in action. 

a Rule 14 («) of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly stated: 

" I. When the icports and resolutions submitted by the various Committees of the 
Assembly ate brought up for adoption in plenary session, the President, m the cases 
indicated below, shall read the titles of the reports and put forthwith to the vote the 
resolutions which arc proposed. 

"2. The procedutc provided for in paragraph i shall only apply in cases where the 
Committee has unanimously declared that it does not consider a discussion of the 
report in plenary session to bo necessary and where no delegation had subsequently 
asked the President to open a discussion on the report. The report must be circulated 
to the delegations twenty-four hours before it is brought up in plenary session." 
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the results, a mere acknowledgment of the work of the committees. 
Only very seldom would a delegation take a strong stand against com- 
mittee decisions.^® 

When the session has thus reached its last stage, it is brought to an 
official conclusion with a speech of the president. 

When a conference held under the auspices of the League ended witli 
the signing of an agreement or convention, this usually look place at 
the last meeting of the conference, before the closing address of the 
president. The ceremony was often a simple one, the Head of the 
Treaty Registration Branch of the Legal Section of the Secrelariat act- 
ing as Chef dti Protocole. Sometimes, however, the Secretary General 
and other high officials attended, and a ceiiain amoun L of poni]) markc-d 
the occasion. An elaborate inkstand made of gold and ivory, presetiLed 
to the League by the Emperor of Ethiopia, was used on such occasions. 

The president’s last address to the conference is a summ.iry of the 
work of the session and a commendation of the results acluevod. Usu- 
ally the president also expresses thanks for the assistance given to the 
conference by the secretariat. If the conference has been enjoying the 
hospitality of a certain country It is customary for the president to pay 
tribute to the government of that country.^'' Ho then formally an- 
nounces the closing of the session. 

28. Committee Meetings 

The actual work of a conference is performed by its committees and 
subcommittees. 

Committees go about their woi'k in a more simple and direct way 
than the conference as a whole. After electing its officers (if these are 
not appointed beforehand), the committee immediately enters into the 
discussion of its agenda. Frequently a general discussion precedes the 

“ See, foi example, the statement of the delegate of the United States of America 
explaining tlie reasons for which he was not wiiiingto sign the convention picpmod by 
the Conference for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Danf'oi oils Drugs. League of 
Nations, Recoidsof tlie Conference for the rJ— . Dangerous 

Drugs {Geneva, June 8lh to 26lh, igj6), 

“At its first session, held at Allan: ■ ■, 3r, 1943, the 

Council of the United Nations Relief an adopts! the 

follpwing resolutions: (i) Resolution expressing thanks to the Government of the 
United States of America as the host of the session; (2) Resolution expressing thanks 
to the Mayor and Commissioners of Atlantic City and to the Manager of the Claridge 
Hotel in which the Conference Was held; (3) Resolution expressing thanks to the 
representatives of the Press, Radio, ’ ■ (4) Resolution expressing 

thanks to the officers and staff of the ' ■ - ■ (5) Resolution expressing 

thanks to the Chairman of the Council. 
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detailed examination of the different items of the agenda. Obviously, 
the idle of experts in committee discussions is more important than in 
plenaiy meetings of the conference. In the former, parliamentaiy skill 
must generally give way to technical knowledge. 

The im{iorlaace of the functions of the rappoi teiir has already been 
mentioned. The executive secretary who is attached to this officer of 
the conimivssion will watch closely the discussion and will set up a draft 
report as the work goes on, At the end of the discussions the rapporteurs 
for the dilTeient items of the agenda submit their draft leports to the 
committee for apiiroval. 

Instead of appointing a rapporteur, a committee sometimes creates a 
bubcommittoc or a drafting committee. In such cases the chairmen of 
these suliordinatc bodies submit draft reports for the committee’s 
approval. 

Proposals and amendments in large volume will then start coming in ; 
these are generally arranged by the piesident of the committee in a 
manner that will permit an orderly discussion. The texts finally agreed 
upon by the committee are submitted to the plenary conference foi 
approval.^* 


29. Publicity 

Whether the discussions of the conference take place in plenary 
sittings or in committee meetings, certain rules for regulating the dis- 
cussion have to be observed. In the practice of the League the first of 
these rules was publicity. 

The principle was firmly established that plenary meetings of all 
types of conferences related to the League — whether they were ses- 
sions of permanent international institutions, or sessions of ad hoc con- 
ferences — must be held in public.^® Private plenary meetings were the 
exception. 

CompeVie the procedure dcsciibed supra, in the two sections "Plenary Meetings” 
and “ComraiUee Meetings," with the piocedure of the International Labor Con- 
ferences as described in No. i of the Provisional Record of the Twenty-Sixth Session of 
the International Labor Conference, held in Philadelphia in Apiil-May 1944. See 
Appendix XI, infra. 

Compare the proccduio of the I.oagiic with the procedure adopted for the recent 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agiicullure. Aiticle 26 of the Regulations of 
the Conference stated that! "The opening and closing sessions of the Conference shall 
be public. Othei public sessions may be held when previously agreed upon and so 
ordered by a majority vote of the delegations." This procedure is more in agreement 
with the classical procedure adopted for international governmental conferences prior 
to the first World War. 

On the other hand. Article I, paragraph 3, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that "as a 
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As far as League committee meetings were concerned the reverse 
was true. The rule was that committees should meet in private unless 
they decided otherwise. However, it was the custom for the main com- 
mittees of the Assembly to sit in public. Similarly, many standing or 
ad hoc committees sat in public.*" The General Regulations on Com- 
mittees (Article 8) allowed the committees of the League full freedom 
to decide "whether their meetings arc to be public.” Publicity was 
secured : 

1. By admitting the public*’' to the plenary meeting. Admission 

cards were distributed by the Secretary General.*" 

2. By an early publication of the records of the conference. 

3. By announcing at a public meeting the decisions of the conference 

taken at a private meeting. 

4. By issuing special summaries or communiques to the pre.ss. 

5. By granting special facilities to the journalists, photographers, 

and cinematograph operators. 

The Information Section of the Secretariat of the League was in 
charge of all the arrangements made for helping the journalists in their 
tasks. 

Obviously, everything that happens at an international conference 
cannot immediately be disclosed. There is danger in too much publicity. 


general rule, the plenary meetings of the Council shall be public, but the Council may 
decide that any meeting shall be held in private." 

Concerning the publicity of international conferences during the last eiglity years, 
see the interesting study made by Hill, op. cU., pp. 168 IT. 

‘“Article 11, paragraph 3, of the Rules of Standing Committees of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that "the 
meeting of each standing committee shall be private unless the committee shall 
decide by a two-thirds vote of the members present that any meeting shall be public." 

‘“Obviously, the public is not admitted in the space reserved For the conferees. 
Sometimes the Rules of Procedure of conferences contain special provisions concerning 
the types of persons who arc allowed to attend the meetings of the conference in the 
precincts reserved for the conferees. For instance, the Standing Oiders of the In- 
ternational Labor Conferences provide that apart from delegates and advisers the 
only persons permitted to enter the conference hall are: 

“(o) Ministers whose departments deal with the questions discussed by the Con- 
ference and who are not Delegates or advisers; 

" (61 One secretary or interpreter for each Delegation; 

" (c) Representatives on the Governing Body who are not Delegates or advisers at 
the Conference; 

"(d) The Director of the International Labour Office and the officials of the socie- 
tariat of the Conference; 

“(el The secretaries of the Employers’ and Workers' Groups; 

"(f) Persons appointed by Members of the Organisation to occupy advisers’ posts 
which may fall vacant in their delegations; 

" (g) Persons appointed as observers by a State invited to attend the Conference.” 

For the rules in force concerning the distribution of cards to the public during the 
sessions of the Assembly, see Appendix V, injra. 
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It often leads to the shifting of the discussion from conference and com- 
mittee rooms to places outside the precincts of the conference. Those 
negotiations in the rooms of the big hotels of Geneva constituted a le- 
vengc of the old-fashioned diplomacy against the “open, just and 
honourable relations between nations” promised in the Preamble of the 
Covenant. 

Private and even secret meetings may be necessary, but recourse to 
them must be had s(iaringly. Leakage of what happens at an interna- 
tional conference in peacetime can be avoided only with the greatest 
difficulty. Most of the time the responsibility for leakages will not fall 
upon a member of the secretai iat but upon a delegation which will seek 
a political advantage by disclosing what hapiiened during a secret 
meetiiig.^* 

A newspaper published at Geneva, the Journal des Nations, which, in 
spite of its name, had no official connections with the League, at times 
contained unusually accurate information concerning secret meetings 
of the League. Officials of the Secretariat could obtain more information 
by leading this newspaper than by questioning their colleagues who, 
even if they knew what happened during a secret meeting, were bound 
to observe complete discretion. 

The skill and the personal influence of the head of the press service 
of a conference are important factors in the relationship between jour- 
nalists and the international gathering. Generally speaking, the Direc- 
tor of the Information Section of the Secretariat of the League and 
his staff dealt successfully with the journalists when the meeting of the 
conference was held at Geneva. Their task became more complicated 
when a meeting was held outside Geneva because of the different en- 
vironment and atmosphere. 

30 . Right to Address the Conference 

The rules of procedure must contain provisions regulating the rights 
of the conferees to address the conference, and usually also contain a 
stipulation entitling the Secretary General of the conference or his 

Harold Nicolson strongly criticized the methods adopted for dealing with the 
press at the Paris Peace Confeience. In his opinion, "There are only two ways for 
dealing with a democratic Press. The best way is to tell them everything; that bores 
them stiff. The second best way is to toll them nothing, which at least provides them 
with the glory of a ‘ secrecy ' stunt, which provides a highly pleasurable form of news 
value. The worst method is to tell them half-truths in the form of conciliatory leakages. 
It was this flabby method which was adopted by the Conference of Paris." Nicolson, 
op. at,, pp. 123-24. 
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deputies to make verbal communications to the assembly. As a rule no 
member of the conference should be allowed to address the gathering 
without the express peimission of the president. Also as a rule, speakers 
should be called upon in the order in which they have signified their 
desire to speak. In calling on speakcis it is customary in conference 
practice to accord pi-eccdence to the chairmen and rapporteurs of com- 
missions in order that they may have adequate opiiortunity to defend 
or explain conclusions ai rived at by their commissions. 

Sometimos the rules of procedure contain a piovision stating that the 
conference may limit the time allowed to each speaki'r. Neveithcless, a 
provision to that effect is very difficult to ajiply in an intergovernmen- 
tal conference, since the delegates arc the representatives of sovereign 
states. However, a rule of that kind is easier to apply in conference's of a 
mixed character. Indeed, the Standing Orders of the lutermitional La- 
bor Conferences contain a provision according to which “no speech 
shall exceed 15 minutes exclusive of the time for translation.” 

The chairman is entitled to call a speaker to order if his remarks are 
not relevant to the subject under discussion and, in extreme cases, he 
may direct the speaker to resume his scat. While the first measure may 
have to be enforced on some occasions, it would create a sensation if the 
president of an intergovernmental conference were to resort to the 
second measure.^** 

Finally, it is a firmly established custom, generally embodied in the 
rules of procedure of international conferences, that if, when a question 
Is under discussion, a member rises to a point of order, such point of 
order must immediately be decided upon by the president. 

V ■ 

31. Languages 

A very important problem facing International conferences is that of 
languages. For centuries Latin was the language of iutcrnalional 
gatherings. Since the seventeenth century it has been gradually re- 
placed by French. At the beginning of the twentieth century the posi- 
tion of French as the official international language was unchallenged. 
However, since World War I, English, Spanish, and even Italian and 
German have competed with the predominance of French as a recog- 
nized diplomatic language. The problem is further compHcalccl by the 
fact that national groups wish to see their particular language accepted 

“I* The author of this handbook has no recollection of a resort to the measure in 
question m the course of a conference held under the auspices of the League, but cases 
of that kind have iiappencd during International Labor Conferences. 
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as the official language of an international conference. They look upon 
such acccjilance as a recognition of their political importance, en- 
hancing their prestige.®’- 

The League of Nations inherited the parity of the French and 
English languages from the Paris Peace Conference. Nevertheless, 
thcie was but one standing rule providing for the use of French and 
Engli.sh in speeches and documents. This provision was Rule 16 of the 
Rules of Proceduie of the Assembly: 

1. Speeches in Fieiich shall be summarised in English, and vire versa, by an 
inlet pi eter belonging to the .Secretariat. 

2. A represontati-vo speaking in another language shall provide for the transla- 
tion of Ills speech into one of tliese two languages, 

3. All documents, resolutituis and reports circulated by the Piesident or the 
.Secretariat shall lie tendered in both French and English. 

4. Any representalive may h.ive documents ciiculaiod in a language otiiei than 
French and English, hut the Secretariat will not he responsible for their transla- 
tion or printing 

5. Any Member of the League, or any group of Members, may lequire that all 
documents and publications of the League shall be regularly translated into, and 
printed and ciicnlatcd in, a language other than French and English, but shall 
in such case defiay till the necessary expenses. 

Most of the Rules of Procedure of the ad hoc conferences held under 
the auspices of the League contained similar provisions. 

At the first and second sessions of the Assembly, the Spanish-speak- 
ing delegations made a very serious but unsuccessful effort to have the 
SiDanish idiom recognized as the third language of lire League. 

The privilege of using languages other than French and English was 
not denied to speakers. But the provision requiring a repi-esentative 
who speaks in another language to provide for the translation of his 
speech into one of the two official languages resulted in the privilege 
being only rarely made use of.®® 

“’At the conference held on the eve of World War I, in July, 1914, concerning 
Spitzbergen, the recognized onicml language was French. Ab the political situation 
rapidly deteiioratcd, the German delegate suddenly began to talk in German, and the 
Russian delegate immediately answered in Russian. 

A statement from the League's Secretarial, beat ing on the relation of the language 
question to the selection of delegates sent to Geneva, is highly significant: "In the 
League of Nations, theio are two official languages: French and English, and all com- 
munications must be made in these two languages. The delegates have the liglit, 
however, to make communications in other languages on condition that they have an 
interpreter, which necessitates two translations instead of one. Very few delegates 
take advantage of this privilege, because no one has time to lose and each interpreta- 
tion slows up the speecl of the work. The States, Members of the League of Nations, 
therefore renounce what is always a question of prestige and not of necessity, and 
send clelogatcs who understand and speak French oi English." Ribhothfeque du 
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The representatives of Germany on the Council generally spoke 
German. Similarly, when addressing the Assembly during a plenary 
meeting, the German delegates spoke German, although they usually 
spoke French or English at committee meetings. Occasionally, to eii' 
hance the prestige of their nation, the Italian and the Polish reprosenla-- 
tives spoke in their native language. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia spoke Amharic when he addressed the 
Assembly in 1936. In connection with this practice, embarrassing inci- 
dents sometimes happened. During a meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the Disarmament Conference a delegate of a Far Eastern 
country who had never before attended a meeting of the Lcagiu’, ad- 
dressed the Commission in his national language; his speech was then 
translated into one of the official languages of the League by his own 
young secretary. To the bewilderment of two or three conferees who 
were able to understand the original speech of the Far Eastern delegate 
the translation did not correspond in the slightest degree with the 
speech actually delivered by the delegate himself. He had made h 
flowery peroration and the translation turned out to be a strong piece 
of nationalistic propaganda. 

As a matter of fact most of the speeches made during the Assembly 
sessions were delivered in French. 

In a very valuable study of the language problems of international 
conferences. Professor Herbert Newhard Shenton, taking into account 
only speeches made in plenary sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, obtained the following factual evidence for the years 1920, 
1924, and 1927. 

English, which was accepted quite generally at the first session of the 
Assembly in 1920 (35 per cent of the speeches were made in English, 
by delegates from twelve countries) on a basis of substantial equality, 
rapidly slipped into the background in later meetings, until in 1927 
only 22 per cent of the speeches were made in English by delegates 
from six countries, four of these parts of the British Empire. 

Percentage of speeches in French and English: 



1920 

1924 

1927 

French 

65 

79 

77 

English 

35 

21 

22 

German 





Bureau International clcs F6d6rations d'Enijeignement Secondairo, Fasc. No. 5, p. 4, 
quoted by Herbert Newhard Shenton, Cosmopolitan Conversation; The Language 
Problems of International Conferences (New York: Columbia University Press, 1933), 
pp. 382, 384. “‘Shenton, op. cil., pp. 380-82. 
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This trend continued during the following years. 

It must be recalled that the question of an auxiliary language has 
been given serious attention by the League, the subject having been 
considered from various angles by the first throe Assemblies. In pur- 
suance of a decision made by the Second Assembly, the Secretariat 
prepared a report on ‘‘Esperanto as an International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage," which was discussed by the Third Assembly. The matter was 
then referred to the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which re- 
ported back with the recommendation of a wider study of national 
languages. The report of this Committee was accepted without the 
recommending clauses and no further development occurred.®^ 

The Standing Orders of the International Labor Conference (Article 
13) provide that: 

1. The French and English languages shall be the official languages of the 
Conference. 

2. Speeches in French shall be summarized in English and vice versa by an in- 
terpreter belonging to the secretariat of the Conference. 

3. A Delegate may speak in a non-ofticial language, but his Delegation must 
provide for a summarized translation of his speech into one of the two official 
languages by an interpreter attached to the Delegation, unless an interpreter of 
the Conference for the official languages can be placed at its disjjosal by the secre- 
tariat of the Conference. This summarized translation shall then ibe 1 endcred in 
the other official language by an interpreter belonging to the secretariat. 

4. The translation and circulation of documents shall be in the hands of the 
secretariat and the practice adopted at the Washington Conference as legards 
translation and distribution of documents in the Spanish language shall be 
continued. 


“‘For more details, see ibid., pp. 396-98. 

At its twenty-sixth session, held at Philadelphia in April-May, 1944, the In- 
ternational Labor Conference adopted the following resolution: 

"Considering that the nations of Latin America have made a substantial con- 
tribution to tlie development and universalisation of the International Labour 
Organi-sation; 

"Considering that the nations of Latin America have unanimously developed, .spon- 
taneously and with exceptional rapidity, a social policy based on the international 
Conventions and on the generous conceptions of the protection of labour and collective 
welfare; 

"Considering that the prominent position attained by the Ameiican Republics and 
the special social conditions of the Western Hemisphere have been demonstrated at 
the Labour Conferences of the American States which were held in 1936 and 1939, at 
Santiago-dc-Cliile and Havana respectively, and which had far-reaching lesults; 

"Considering that the ethnical unity, historic traditions and Ideals characteristic of 
the peoples of Latin America demonstrate the existence of an authentic culture, the 
value of which is all the gi eater inasmuch as it extends over the whole of the South 
American Continent and Central America; 

"Considering tliat the social development of Latin America sprinp from the Iberian 
civilisation, which is both Spanish and Portuguese and is two-folcT in its nature, and 
still maintains this diversity which so far from being a cause of division, rather serves 
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The Standing Orders for Committees of the International Labor 
Conference (Article 7) provide in addition that: 

4 In cases wheie at least one-fifth of the members of a Committee taking an 
actual part in its woik eithci as regular membeis or as substitutes dcchue indi- 
vidually and in writing that it is difficult foi them to take part in the pioceediugs 
of the Committee in either of the official languages and ask foi an addiliomil in- 
terpretation into another language with which they are conveisaut, the Com- 
mittee shall accede to that request provided that the secretariat of the Confei- 
ence is able to supply the necessary interpreters 

5. In cases where the number of mcmbois of a Committee who ask for an addi- 
tional interpretation into a non-official language in the conditioiis laid down in 
the above paragiaph is less than one-fifth of the numlier of membeis, the Com- 
mittee shall decide whcthei it shall accede to the reciucst as an exi (‘(ilioiuU nuMMuio 
and provided lliat thcsecietaiiat of the Conference is able to fill nisli the necessary 
intei preters 

The current practice of the International Labor Organization is to 
have all speeches rendered in English, French, and Spanish, During 
plenary meetings of the International Labor Conference the interpre- 
tation is made by simultaneous multiple telephone interpretation of 
speeches, as described below, but during the meetings of the Governing 
Body or the committee meetings the interpretation is successively made 
by interpreters. 

As a rule, the official languages of the International Conferences of 
American States are Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French. Thu 
reports, projects, and other documents must be printed and submitted 

to bind them more closely together for the preservation of the chdraclcrislics they 
derive from a common historic source; 

“Considering that the Spanish and Portuguese languages spoken by the nations of 
Latin America are also the languages of the countries of the Iberian Peninsula, of the 
peoples of a large part of the Continent of Africa, and of various regions ol Asia; 

"Considering also that the Spanish and Portuguese languages are regional trans- 
formations and progressive adaptations of Latin and at the same time modern, living 
languages, with a classical etymology, which can be leadily understood and ticruiirecr; 

“Considering that the original root and the manner of development of the PoiUi- 

guese and Spanish idioms, which development has taken r* 

tion presenting substantial similarities, have ronderecl 

between the two tongues, so that today the peoples who speak them eau readily 
understand one another; 

"Considering that the Havana Conference of 1939 I'l ResoIiiLion XXV, expressed 
itself unanimously in favour of the publication of legal decisions by the Inloi nalioiml 
Labour Organisation in Spanish and Portuguese; 

“Considering finally that the use of the Spanish language has become ait ostabllsliod 
practice of the International Labour Organisation and that Poi tuguesc has been used 
tor several official publications of the Organisation; 

“The Conference requests the Goveining Body to consider the y ./ Id v,; 

Spanish and Portuguese official languagjes of the International I.:. :■ ■■■ : ■ .rici, 

and to submit to the next General Session of the Conference any necessary amend- 
ments of the Standing Orders of the Conference and its Conimittoes." 
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for the conskluralton of these conferences and their committees at least 
in Spanish and English. Article 17 of the Regulations of the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, held at Lima in December, 
1938, provided as follows: ‘‘Delegates may speak in their own lan- 
guages from manuscript or otherwise. The interpreters shall render a 
summary of the speech in the other official languages of the conference 
unless the speaker or any delegate may request a complete translation 
of his remarks. The interpreters shall also render in the other official 
languages the remarks of the president and the secretary general of the 
Conference.” 

Between World War I and World War II the position of French as 
the official language of international diplomatic gatheidngs remained 
very strong, the practice adopted by the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and the Pan American Conferences being 
considered rather as an exception. 

French was spoken at the Lausanne Peace Conference in 1923 and 
at the Conference of Locarno in 1925. Article 9 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Red Cross Conference held in Geneva in 1929 provided 
that: 

The French language is ado[3led as the official language foi discussions and 
pjoceedinga of the Conference. A summary in Frencli of speeches made in 
another language shall be ptovidecl by the delegation to which the speaker be- 
longs with tlie co-operation of the Secretariat, if necessary. 

Certain of the British Empire delegations having expressed the wish 
that, as at League of Nations conferences, English should also be a 
language of the Red Cross conference, the President (M. Dinichert, 
head of the Swiss Delegation) maintained that, apart from that excep- 
tion, French was the language of international conferences; arrange- 
ments would, however, be made to present summaries of the proceed- 
ings in English.^^ 

At the United Nations Food and Agriculture Conference held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in May~Junc, 1943, the official language was English, 
The representative of France, however, made a reservation expressing 
the hope that French, as the traditional language of diplomatic gath- 
erings, would be employed again in forthcoming international confer- 
ences. 

Article XI of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that: 


““ Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 3d edition, op, «{,, p. 316. 
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1. English shall be the official language of the Council and its committees, 

2. Upon the request of any member of the Council that the final recommenda- 
tions and resolutions of the Council and its committees shall be rendered both in 
English and in his own language, it shall be so provided, 

In accepting this provision, the representative of France made a 
strong reservation stating that it must be clearly understood tliat he 
did not renounce in any way the right to claim for French its traditional 
r 61 e as the official language in the discussion and formulation of inter- 
national documents of a diplomatic character.^’ 

At the end of the United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference, held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, during tlic summer 
of 1944, the first delegate of France, Mr. Pierre Mendhs-Franco, in a 
letter addressed on July 22, 1944, to Mr, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Picsident of the Conference, wrote "Allow mo lastly to cxi)rcss regret 
that the Conference has not thought appropriate to give more precision 
to the drafting of its texts by using the French language which because 
of its clarity is traditionally used in diplomatic relations.’’ 

Undoubtedly the use of a single language considerably speeds Ihe 
proceedings of a conference and greatly simplifies the task of its secre- 

The difficulties which occurred in connection with the adoption of this provision 
have been described by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, Diplomatic Advisci of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in an address delivered at the Forty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, as 
follows; 

“Whenever people come together from the four corners of the eaith, difficulties and 
differences of opinion are bound to arise. The Atlantic City conference was no excep- 
tion. Even inconsequential differences kept arising to plague us. For instance, there 
was the question of language. Our original draft of the permanent rules provided that 
English should be the official language. The French pressed a motion th.at French 
should be added as an official language, and secured its adoption. Then the Latin 
American countries pressed for Spanish. The Brazilian delegate theieupon moved for 
Portuguese. Finally, the Russian rose to his feet and for ten minutes filled the room 
with ringing Russian oratory. Then we proceeded to reconsider. . . Annals of the 
American Academy of PoMical and Social Science, Vol. 234 (July, 1944), p. 30, 

The reservation made by the representative of Prance is recorded in the report of the 
Committee on Organization and Administration of the First Session of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as follows: 

" With reference to Article XI of the proposed Rules of Procedure of the Council, 
the representative of the French Committee of National Liberation slated that he 
accepted in principle the use of English as the official language of the Council and its 
committees in view of the exclusively economic and technical character of the prob- 
lems with which the Council has to deal, it being clearly understood, however, that he 
did not renounce in any way the right to claim for Fiench its tiaditional role as the 
official language in the discussion and formulation of international documents of a 
diplomatic character. The representatives of Belgium, Luxembourg and the Ncther- 
lands associated themselves with this statement of the representative of the French 
National Liberation." First Session of the Council of the Umkd Nations 
Relief and Rehalnlitalion AdmimstraUon, Atlantic City, New Jersey, November xo- 
Decentber 1, 1043, Selected Documents, Department of Slate, Conference Series 53 
(Washington: Goveuimcnt Printing Office, 1944), p. 84. 
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tariat. From these two advantages results a third benefit, i.e., the ex- 
penses of the conference are considerably lessened. However, it is clear 
that the members of an international conference must be provided with 
the requisite means of understanding one another, of discussion and of 
deliberation. For this reason it is difficult to foretell whether the exclu- 
sive use of a single language could be enforced in most forthcoming 
conferences. 

It would seem not an easy matter to do away completely with the 
French language since it is more precise and less apt to involve ambigui- 
ties than would be the case with many of the other languages. It is 
partly for this reason that for centuries French has been the accepted 
language of diplomacy, and because of that has achieved wide recogni- 
tion. Even today the language most frequently known by diplomals 
besides their national language is French. Another reason for the wide 
use of the French language in diplomacy was the predominant position 
long held by France in the society of nations. With the growing power of 
other nations — for instance, Russia — the question of the use of their 
national languages in international gatherings is likely to arise.®® 

It seems probable that henceforth, as in the past, several languages 
will be used in international conferences.®” Indeed, this practice has 
definite advantages. First, a greater number of conferees may take an 
active part in the discussions of the conference.®” Second, the translation 

Concerning the richness and the precision of the Russian language, Lomonosov, 
a Russian aulnor of the eighteenth century ,_ wrote: “Carlos V, King of Spain and 
Roman Emperor, used to say that with God it is best to speak Spanish; French with 
friends; German to an enemy; and with women, Italian. Had he known the Russian 
language also, he might have concluded that it is propitious always to speak Russian 
with everyone. For in Russian he would have found the majesty of Spanish, the 
vivacity of French, the vigor of German, the tenderness of Italian, apd beyond all 
this, the richness and strength of precise description of Greek and Latin.” _ 

” “The question of the official languages of an international institution is charged 
with dynamite. There is no equitable solution. A compromise has to be found," writes 
Mr. J. V. Wilson, former Chief of the Central Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, discussing the problem of languages at international meetings in a vei y 
interesting article, “Problems of an International Secretariat," International Affairs 
(London), Vol. XX (1944), p. SSi. 

The use of two languages in the practice of the League did not always provide the 
delegates with these requisite means and, obviously, llie use of only one language 
would further aggravate the situation. 

In 1924, Professor Munch, who became later Minister of Foreign Affairs of Den- 
mark, wrote: “The privilege of speaking in a language other than French or Englisli 
has had but very limited importance. Once one of the Spanish delegates spoke in 
Spanish in order to establish the right created by rule, and the delegates of Ireland and 
of Abyssinia made part of their first speeches in their national languages. It goes with- 
out saying that the regular employment of French and English is a great advantage 
for those nations having one of these languages as their mother tongue; it is much 
easier for their delegates than for the delegates of the other nations to emphasize 
their arguments in the discussions, and quite naturally their lopresentatives are pre- 
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of speeches affords to the conferees an opportunity to think over what 
has been said and to prepare answers. In a diplomatic gathering it is 
important that after a controversial statement, time should be given 
to the conferees for cooling off. Third, as far as secretarial work is con- 
cerned, the use of several languages would make it possible to employ 
a personnel selected among a larger number of nationalities. 

Thus, it is likely that specialized interpreters will continue to be 
necessary at international conferences.^^ Mention has already been 
made in Part I of the present handbook of the skill and the wide knowl- 
edge of the interpieters in the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Office. 

One of the most practical innovations designed to overcome the 
language barrier which always exists where men of many nalionalitios 
gather togethei has been used at international conferences for the past 
few yeais with considerable success. This is tlie remarkable system of 
simultaneous-, multiple telephone interpretation of speeches, which is 
made possible by the efficient employment of a corps of competent in- 
terpreters, each of whom is enclosed in a sound-proof chamber fitted 
with a glass partition through which he can follow tlie proceedings in 
the conference hall. As he listens to a sjiecch through head])honcs, ho 
quickly translates it, sentence by sentence, into the microiihone, which, 
along with the receiving apparatus, constitutes the standard equipment 
in each chamber. 

At the other end of the line, the seats of the delegates and their ad- 
visers, as well as certain seats in the press and diplomatic galleries, are 
equipped with a receiving appaiatus which makes it possible to hear 
either an amplification of the speaker's voice or a translation of the 
speech into a familiar language. This receiving apparatus is relatively 
simple in construction, consisting merely of a set of headphones, a 
volume regulator, and a control switch. The control switch may be scl 
by means of a dial to connect the listener’s headphones with any one of 

ferrecl as rappoiteurs.” Rasfc-Oistedfonclet, Les orieines et I’mwre de la SodiU des 
Nations (Copenhague, elc.; Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1923-1924, a vols.), Vol. 11 , p. 
366. 

” It is interesting to note that a School of Interpreters has been Created by the 
University of Geneva for preparing interpreters who specialize in the work of interna- 
tional gatheiings. Infoiniatiou concerning this school Is given in an article by Us 
administrator, Dr, Antoine Velloman, Professor at the University of Geneva, pub- 
lished in Friedens-Warte, Vol, 43 (i9<)3), pp. 1O7-76. An English summary of 
this aiticlo iias been annexed to the Praceedmss ofa Conference on Training for In- 
ternational Admmistralwn, Held at Washington, I). C., August ax-22, 1^43, under 
the Auspices of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace (Washington, 1944). 
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eight separate telephone circuits. Each circuit is numbered on the dial 
according to the telephonic connection it governs. For example, line 
No. I is used only to amplify the speaker’s voice, while each of the other 
liiies is used for an interpretation into the language desired by the 
listener. 

This system was more widely used at the International Labor Confer- 
ences than at the meetings of the League of Nations.'*^ While it has cer- 
tain obvious advantages, it carries with it a greater danger of faulty 


“It might J)o of inteiest to qiwic the instructions given by the International Labor 
Office to the intcipietcis at the International Labor Conferences: 

"In the plonary sittings of the Confetence, interptotation will be done either fiom 
the pl.itform 01 through the telephonic interpietation system. 

" J'lie inteiijiotation of cadi speech should be as accurate as possible. 'Die Intcr- 
pictcra should bear in niind that the text of theii interpretation will be published in 
Llie ProV'kional Record with as little editing as possible; formal statements (the type- 
wiittcn text of whidi is generally available) should be translated in full. 

"The speeches should be summarised to a cei lain extent, leaving out repetitions, and 
bringing out the various points moie concisely than in the oiiginal speech 

"In certain cases both interpretations of a speech are given from the platform; in 
otlier cases the second interpretation is made through the telephonic interpietation 
system while the first interpretation is being delivered fiom the platform. The order 
in which the interpretations are to be given and the division of work between the 
interpreters will be arranged by the Chief Interpreter, who will also indicate which 
intomi elation should be given by telephone. 

"On the platform the Interpreter should face the audience and speak clearly, ex- 
actly in fiont of the microphone. For telephonic interpretation Interpreters should 
speak clearly, in a fairly low voice, straight into the husli-a-phone, in older not to 
inconvenience the other Interpreters. When speeches are interpreted by telephone 
while they are being delivered, the Interpreters should follow as closely as possible 
the form of the speech, endeavouring at the same time to make complete sentences 
which can be used for the purposes of the Provisional Record. 

"The Chief Interpreter or another Interpreter chosen by him should see to it that 
the interpretation by telephone is completed before anotlier spcakei addresses the 
Conference. 

"As far as possible, Interpreters should try to procure in advance the text of 
speeches to be delivered during the sitting or at the next sitting, more especially in the 
ciiscussion of the Director’s Report. They should find out from the Clerk of the Con- 
feience who are the speakers on the list. In many cases they may have time to prepare 
a summarised translation, or at least to study the text of the speech, and thus be able 
to give by telephone a clearer translation which can be used more readily for the 
Provisional Record. 


"Interpreters will be assigned to each Committee by the Chief Interpreter in 
accordance with the programme for the day as shown in the Daily BuUelin, account 
being taken of further requirements which may occur in the course of the day. As far 
as possible the same Interpreters will remain assigned to each Committee tliroughout 
its proceedings. 

“In the Committees the telephonic interpretation system will not be used except, 
perhaps, as an emergency, in a Committee sitting in the Conference Hall. 

"As in the Conference, the speeches should be summarised, the main points, how- 
ever, being clearly brought out. The Interpreters of each Committee will arrange 
between themselves the order of the interpretations. In the Committees Interpreters 
should bo careful to face the Officers and Secretariat of the Committee and to speak 
loudly and clearly enough to be understood from all points of the Committee loom. 

"Interpreters may be required to assist the Secretaries of Committees or the general 
Services of the Conference in the translation of urgent documents." 
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interpretation unless the interpreter has in advance been supplied with 
the relevant text. 

32. Proposals, Draft Resolutions, and Amendments 

An orderly discussion in a conference presupposes the existence of 
some rules concerning the submission and the discussion of proposals, 
resolutions, motions, and amendments. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League (Rule 14, 
paragraph 2) provided that “The Assembly shall not decide items on 
the agenda in full meeting until the report of a committee upon them 
has been presented and circulated, unless the Assembly itself, by a two- 
thirds majority, determines otherwise.” 

In general, resolutions, motions, and amendments must bo introduced 
in writing and handed to the president or the secretary of the meeting. 
Copies must be distributed as soon as possible, and copies of reports 
and resolutions well in advance. The agenda of the meeting and the 
documents to be discussed during the meeting must, as a rule, be put on 
the desks of the delegates before the meeting starts. The practice of the 
Council of the League was slightly different; a special document officer 
distributed the relevant document or documents during the meeting 
whenever the discussion passed from one item of the agenda to the next. 
Sometimes a provision is added in the rules that no proposal shall be 
discussed or voted upon at any meeting of the conference unless copies 
of it have been circulated to all representatives not later than the day 
preceding the meeting. However, compliance with such a provision is 
not always possible, and therefore this rule is commonly mitigated by 
another provision to the effect that the president may authorize the 
discussion and consideration of amendments or of motions relative to 
the procedure without previous circulation of copies. Sometimes, the 
rules of procedure provide that in order to give such permission the 
president must obtain the consent of the conference, which shall de- 
cide upon the point by a majority of votes. 

“ Compare this provision with Article IX, paragraph i, of the Rules of Proceduic 
of the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adniinistiation: 
"Every proposal which may be introduced into the Council by a member and which 

involves formal action by the Council or — fortliwith be 

referred by the Chairman of the Council t ■ • committees, 

No action or vote shall be taken by the 1 ■ ■■ uitil a icport 

thereon by such committee or committees has been presented and circulated to the 
members of the Council, unless the Council shall, by two-thirds vote, dcleimiuo 
otherwise Such reports sliall, so far as practicable, be circulated at least twenty-four 
hours prior to the meeting at which the Council takes action or votes thereon." 
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In contrast to the practice prevailing at plenary meetings, it was the 
custom in the League to discuss at once resolutions, amendments, or 
motions submitted to committee meetings. At these meetings it was not 
so much a problem to secure the permission of the president or the con- 
ferees for such discussion as it was to have the document mimeographed 
or typed in a sufficient number of copies for immediate distribution. It 
would have been a great improvement to have the main sitting-rooms 
equipped with special facilities — such as huge blackboards or bulletin 
boards as used by newspapers and brokerage houses — for immediate 
reproduction of the texts submitted to the gathering. A device of this 
kind was successfully employed during the International Labor Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia in April-May, 1944. 

33. Previous Questions, Closure 

If it is necessary to supply written texts to the delegates in order to 
acquaint them with the exact content of the question under discus- 
sion it is equally important to prevent endless discussions and pero- 
rations not relevant to the problems under consideration. 

During the discussions, a delegation is entitled to move for considera- 
tion of the ‘‘previous question” or for adjournment. Any such proposal 
should be given priority in the debate. In addition to the proposer of 
the motion, it was the custom of the League for two speakers to address 
the conference — one in favor of, and one against, the motion if there 
was any opposition to the proposal. 

Further, a delegation might at any time propose the closure of the 
debate regardless of whether or not other representatives had signified 
their intention to speak. In the case of a delegate desiring to oppose the 
closure, the rule mentioned above applied, namely, that two speakers 
would be called upon, one to speak in favor of, and one against the 
proposal. The question was finally decided by a majority vote.*'* 

In reality, however, such measures are only seldom applied at inter- 
national conferences and only in exceptional cases were they ever used 
at mcelings of the League of Nations. Indeed, it is the duty of the presi- 

For questions of procedure such as those mentioned above, no previous notice of 
the motion need be given nor need a copy of it be handed in to the cliair. The Standing 
Orders of the International Labor Conference (Article 14, paragraph 5) provide 
specifically: “5, In the case of motions as to procedute, no pievious notice need be 
given, nor need a copy be handed In to the secretariat of tlie Conference. Motions as to 
procedure include the following: a motion to icfer the matter back; a motion to post- 
pone consideration of the question; a motion to adjourn the sitting; a motion to ad- 
join n a debate on a paiticular question; a motion that the Conference pioccod with 
the next item on the agenda for the sitting.” 
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dent never to lot matters reach such extremities. If an adjournment is 
necessary, the president should take the initiative in proposing it. If 
the president feels that a speech should be cut short, ho is free to an- 
nounce that several delegates have signified their intention to speak. 
He will then grant them this opportunity, and thereupon, after having 
himself presented a condensed review of the entire discussion, will close 
the meeting. 


34. Voting 

EQUALITY OF VOTES 

At international conferences equality of votes for all states has so 
far been accepted as a general rule. 

This principle is embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which states, in paragraph 4 of Article 3, that "at meetings of the 
Assembly, each Member of the League shall have one vote" ; and simi- 
larly paragraph 6 of Article 4 provides that "at meetings of the Council, 
each Member of the League represented on the Council shall have one 
vote.” 

Specific recognition of the rule of equality of votes is also contained 
in the rules of procedure of the intergovernmental conferences. For in- 
stance, the Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of 
American States (Article 23) read as follows : 

In the deliberations in the plenary sessions as well as in the committees, the 
delegation of each Republic represented at the Conference shall have but one 
vote, and the votes shall be taken separately by countries and shall be rccoided 
in the minutes. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Conference for the Suppression of the 
Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs stated that "Each Government 
represented shall have one vote.” 

Article X, paragraph 2, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that "Each member government represented on the Council or on any 
of its committees or subcommittees shall have only one vote." 

« The Assembly report of December 7, 1920, in discussing "whether a member of 
t!ie Council, 111 rendering his decisions on the Council, represented the Member of the 
League which appointed him or acted in an independent capacity," said; "Repre- 
sentatives on ffio Council and the Assembly ai c responsible to their own Governments 
and to those Governments alone. The Assembly has no right to interfoic with the 
choice which a Member of the League may make of peisons to tepresent it, nor to 
prevOTt a Represeritative from saying what ho pleases; but it is essential that it should 
be thoroughly understood that, when a Representative votes, the vote is that of 
the Member which he represents, whether the vote be cast in the Council or the 
Assembly." 
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However, in the case of international public conferences, where the 
subject-matter under discussion is not highly controversial, the princi- 
ple "one state, one vote" ““ is not always respected. Thus, at the Inter- 
national InsLiLiiLe of Agriculture, the great powers have five votes while 
the other nations have from one to four votes, according to their im- 
portance. 

The idea of state equality as applied to voting power will obviously 
be maintained in the forthcoming international confeiences, and one 
cannot hel[) but agree that theoretically, at least, this principle strength- 
ens the posillon of small nations and is therefore democratic. On the 
other hand, from the political point of view, two other problems can 
hardly be avoided: first, the political weight attached to the vote of 
great powc'ns, and .secondly, the pressure exerted by these great poweis 
upon small stales comiicHing them to vote in a given way. Politically 
speaking, the vote.s of the United Stales and of the Republic of San 
Marino in an international conference will have different weight. 
Moreover, it is almost unavoidable that great powers will have satellites 
which will vote in the way indicated by those powers.’^ 

MAJORITY AND UNANIMITY 

The problem of equality of votes is closely related to that of unanim- 
ity and majority.’® Equality of voting power and unanimous consent 
have been througliout the centuries the two pillars on which interna- 
tional conferences have rested. 

Both the principle of equality and the principle of unanimity were 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations. But, if unanimity 
was the gcnei'al rule, it was mitigated by a number of special exceptions 
contained in the Covenant itself,’® and by a general exception concern- 

It has already been mentioned that in the International Labm Otganization each 
member of the Organization iias actually four votes, since the delegates of the gov- 
ernment, the employers, and the workers are entitled to vote individually, 

’^Por fiilloi discussion of the problem of equality of states in international con- 
ferences, see Edwin UeWitt Dickinson, T}te EgmlUy of States in International Law 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920), Chapter VIII. 

”®For a study of the majority and unanimity rule in the League of Nations, soo 
Georges T. Eios, Le prinoipe ie I'unanimiti dans la Sociiti des Nations _et les exceptions 
de ce principe (Paris: A. Podone, Editeur, 1935); Cromwell Adams Riches, The Una- 
nimity Rule and the League of Nations (Ballimoi'e: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1^33) ; 
C. A. Riches, Majority Rule in International Ormnization; A Study of the Trend 
from Unanimity to Majority Decision (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Piess, 1940). 

““ They were four in number and may be paraphrased as follows: Article i, para- 
graph 2 : The admission of new members to the League is to be agreed to by a majority 
of two thirds ' ” *' '.rticle 4, patagraph 2 Wj.' T he Assembly shall fix by 

a two*thlrds dealing with the election of the non-poinianent 

members of tl '■ . 15, patagraph 10: Wheie the procedure laid down 

in Article 13 is applied, a report made by the Assembly, if concurred m by the members 
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ing questions of procedure at meetings of the Assembly and the Council 
(Article 5, paragraph 2, of the Covenant). It was specifically indicated 
that “the appointment of committees to investigate particular mal- 
ters” is to be considered a “matter of procedure.” This provision 
probably marked the limit of what could be comprised under the term 
“procedure.” Indeed, the distinction between questions of substance 
and of procedure is sometimes indiscernible and often subject to con- 
troversy. 

The relevant provisions of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly 
were the following (Rule 19) : 

I. Except where otherwise expressly provided in the CnvtMiaiU or by the terms 
of a treaty, decisions of the Assembly sliall be taken by a unaninmus vote of tlic 
Members of the League repiescnted at the meeting. 

2 All matters of procedure at a meeting of the Assembly, including the ap- 
pointment of committees to investigate particular matters, shall be decided by a 
majority of the Members of the League represented at the meeting, 

3 AH decisions taken in virtue of these Rules shall he considered a.s matlci.s of 
procedure. 

4. A majority decision requires the affirmative votes of more than half of the 
Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

5, For the purposes of this Rule, representatives who ab.stain from voting 
shall be considered as not present. 

In the practice of the Assembly of the League the rule of unanimity 
was moderated principally by two methods of procedure. First, there 
was the method evolved by the Assembly under which it adopted a 
recommendation, or more exactly a ucEJt,'"’ instead of adopting a reso- 
lution. It was ruled by the Assembly at its first session that for the 
adoption of a recommendation or vmu, unanimity was not necessary 
and that only a majority was required.'*^ Obviously, recommendations 
had no legal force, but so me very important political measures were 

League represented on the Council and by a majority of the Other members 
of the Asser^Iy, has the satnc force as a report unanimously adopted by the Council, 
Article 26: This article, which deals with amendments to the Covenant, is not an 
exception to the unanimity rule, but provides that the amendments shall come into 
force only when ratified by the members of the League composing the Council and bv 
a majority of the others. It is moreover generally admiUed that Article 15, paragr.i[)li 
6, departs from the unanimity rule by excluding the vote of the parties to the dhpiilo, 
as well as Article 16, paragraph 4. which excludes the vote of any member of the 
Lea^e which has violated a covenant of the League, 

■"’Frederick Sherwood Dunn points out rightly that “the French word va’u, when 
used in this^sense, nas no exact equivalent in English. It may be translated as ‘ recom- 
menclatmn, opinion, or wish,' but none of these oxprowes the full meaning of the 
word." 0^. 119, ** 

« 2 ,” distinction between decision and see also Burton, oh. cil,, pp. 182-87, 

/ Hie term recommendation” conveys a special meaning in the practice of the 
International Labor Organization as compared with the practice of the League of 
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adopted by the Assembly in the form of a vmu if unanimity could not be 
secured otherwise. Thus, on October ii, 1935, the Assembly adopted a 
vmu creating the Committee of Coordination charged with the applica- 
tion of sanctions to Italy. The Italian delegate voted against the meas- 
ure and the delegates of Austria and Hungary abstained. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly by this means succeeded in setting up the Committee. 

The second of the methods is to bo seen in the custom established by 
the main committees of the League of adopting their decisions by the 
vote of the majority of the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. In 1924, the Netherlands delegation proposed to amend the 
Rules of Procedure, since it seemed that the practice of the committees 
was in contradiction to the letter of the Rules. Indeed, Rule 19 of the 
Rules of Procedure quoted above reproduced the unanimity require- 
ments laid down in the Covenant, and Rule 27 provided that the Rules 
of Procedure for plenary meetings must also apply to committee pro- 
ceedings. Nevertheless, the subcommittee of the First Committee of 
the Assembly which discussed the Netherlands proposal reached the 
conclusion that the contradiction was more apparent than real, and the 
Netherlands delegation withdrew its pioposal.'*® 

Most of the ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations followed the practice of the Assembly concerning the una- 
nimity rule even if their rules of procedure was silent on this subject.'''* 

Provisions contained in the Constitution of the International Labor 
Organization constitute a formal departure from the rule of unanimous 

Nations. Recomnicnclations adopted by the International Labor Organization must 
be brought by the members of the Organization before competent national authorities 
in the same manner as international draft labor conventions. A recommendation has 
therefore more weight than a resolution adopted by International Labor Conferences. 
In the practice of the Assembly of the League the term recommendation was as a rule 
employed in a different sense. In the assembly it was used as the English equivalent 
for the word veeu, a literal translation of which would have been misleading. As it has 
been pointed out, va'ux adopted by the Assembly had no legal force, in contrast to 
resolutions. Resolutions adopted by the International Labor Conferences cm respond 
thus rather to vmux adopted by the Assembly of the League, and recommendations 
adopted by the Labor Conference correspond rather to the resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly of the League. 

The report of the subcommittee of the First Committee of the 1924 Assembly has 
been attached as Appendix XII, infra, 

“Article 22 of the Statute of the Organization for Communications and Transit 
provided, however 

“Rules as to Majority: 

“ I. The conference may not validly take a vote unless the i opresentaf ives of the 
majority of the delegations are present, 

“2. Except as provided in the following paiagraph, the decisions of the conferente 
shall be taken by a simple majority of the votes cast by the delegations piesent. 

“3. The final text of conventions and recommendations drawn up by theconferonoc 
shall be adopted by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegations 
present." 
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consent. Article 17 of the Constitution (Article 403 of the Treaty of 
Versailles) provides that "Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this Part of the present Treaty, all matters shall bo decided by a simple 
majority of the votes cast by the Delegates present.” Article K), para- 
graph 2 (Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles), provides that for 
adoption of a recommendation or draft convention “a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present shall be necc.ssary on 
the final vote,”'*® 

The practice of the International Conferences of American States is 
even more elastic. Thus, Article 28 of the Regulations of the Pun Amer- 
ican Conference held in Lima in 1938 provided that : 

Except ill cases exiiressly indicated in tlie.se rcgula Linna, iiroposal.s, reports, and 
projects under conakleration by the Conference shall be con.sidered api>nived 
when they have obtained the allirmative vote of an absolute majority of the 
delegations represented by one or more of their members at tlie meeting where 
the vote is taken. 

A similar provision was inserted in the Regulations of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 

Article X, paragraph 4, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
that "Except as otherwise provided by the Agreement or by these 
Rules of Procedure, all decisions of the Council shall require tin affirma- 
tive majority vote of the members present.” 

For centuries the principle of unanimity has governed international 
conferences. In the interwar period a tendency could be observed in 
favor of abrogating this rule and of promoting the adoption of provi- 
sions which would enable international political or technical gatherings 
to reach decisions in a manner similar to that which has long been ac- 
cepted in international judicial and arbitral tribunals. Indeed, the work 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice is founded upon the 
principle of majority vote, and, as a rule, that is the principle prevailing 
in all international courts and tribunals. 

■ Decisions of the International Labor Conferences arc, however, not binding on 
the governments, and are subject to ratification. This kind of procedure only trans- 
poses the difficulty. If the decisions taken by the majority of an international confer- 
ence are in no sense binding and have the same force as a mti or a recommendation of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, there can bo little objection against such a 
practice on the part of the opponents of majority rule. 

A two-thirdsmajority was necessary in the following cases; (i) for discussing amend- 
ments without referring them to a committqe; (2) to proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of a motion; (3) for considering a new topic after the report of the Commit- 
tee on Initiatives; (4) for amending the Regulations. 
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QUORUM 

There is a close relationship between tlie doctrine of unanimous 
consent and the problems connected with the quorum required at in- 
ternational conferences. 

The Covenant of the League did not specify the presence of a mini- 
mum number of members as a condition to be met by the Council or 
the Assembly in entering into a discussion or taking a vote. But the 
Rules of Procedure of the Council (Article VIII) state that "The Coun- 
cil shall not discuss or decide upon any matter unless the majority of 
its members are present.’’ No such provision is contained in the Assem- 
bly’s Rules of Procedure. Similarly, the rules of procedure of ad. hoc 
conferences convoked under the auspices of the League of Nations and 
the regulations of the standing committees of the League were generally 
silent on this subject.'*’^ 

While the attendance at the meetings of the main committees of the 
Assembly was sometimes low, the plenary meetings were, as a matter of 
fact, generally attended by almost all of the delegates of the states 
represented at the session. Very seldom was a seat empty at a Council 
meeting. Similarly, the attendance was high at the meetings of ad hoc 
conferences and at the sessions of standing committees. 

At all the meetings of the League, representatives who abstained 
from voting were, as a general rule, considered as absent. 

The Constitution of the International Labor Organization provides 
(Article 17, paragraph 3) that "the voting is void unless the total num- 
ber of votes cast is equal to half the number of the Delegates attending 
the Conference.’’ 

The Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of American 
States provided in Article 21, that “to hold a meeting it is necessary 
that a majority of the nations attending the Conference be represented 

There were, however, exceptions. Thus, the Rules of Procedure of the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs stated that the quorum 
at a sitting of the Committee was constituted by a majority of the members of the 
Committee, and that ail decisions of the Committee must be taken by a majority vote 
of the members present at the meeting. (Article 7.) 

“ This provision of the Constitution is supplemented by the following provision of 
the Standing Orders of the International Labor Conferences: 

Article 18. — Quorum, i. In accordance with Article 17 of the Constitution of the 
Organization a vote is not valid if the number of votes cast for and against is less 
than half the number of Delegates attending the Conference and having the right 
to vote. This number shall be provisionally fixed after the presentation of the brief 
report referred to in paragraph 2 of Article 3 (This report deals with the powers of the 
delegates), It Shall then be determined by the Credentials Committee, Any delegate 
wlio finally leaves the Conference before Its termination and who gives formal notice 
of his departure to the secretariat without authorizing an adviser to act in his place 
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by at least one of their delegates.” Further, Article 24 of those Regula- 
tions provided that “the Conference shall not proceed to vote on any 
report, project, or proposal relating to any of the subjects included in 
the program, except when at least two-thirds of the nations attending 
the Conference are represented by one or more delegates.” ITowevor, 
this provision was mitigated by a previous article (Article 18, para- 
graph 2) which stated that "a delegation not present at the session may 
deposit or transmit its vote in writing to the secretary, which shall be 
counted provided it has been transmitted or deposited before the vote 
is declared closed. In this event, the delegation shall be considered as 
present and its vote counted.”^'* 


shall be regarded as no longer attending the Confcjcnce for the purpose of calculating 
the quorum. If any Delegate is not ilnalty admitted the number coiihtituting the 
quorum shall be modified accordingly for the subsequent sittings. 

2. Where a quorum has not been obtained in a vote by a show of hands, the Presi- 
dent may immediately take a recoid vote. lie shall be obligod to do so if a recoi d vote 
is called for by twenty members present. 

3. Where a quorum has not been obtained in a vote by a sliow of lumids only or in a 
record vote, the President may take a recoid vote on the same question at one of the 
two next following sittings. 

4. The preceding paragraph does not apply to a final vote for the adoption of a 
Draft Convention or Recommendation. 

Compare the above-quoted provisions with the corresponding provisions of the 
Regulations of the United Nations Confeience on Food and Agriculture: 

"Art. 16. A delegation not present at the session at which a vote is taken may de- 
posit or transmit its vote in writing to the Secictary, which shall be counted provided 
it had been transmitted or deposited before the vote is declared closed. In this event, 
the delegation shall be considered as present and its vote counted. 

"Art. 1 ^. Attendance by a majority of the nations participating in the Conference 
shall constitute a quorum at plenary sessions. Similarly, the presence of a majority of 
the delegations participating in the Technical Sections shall constitute a quorum at 
the meetings of the respective Sections and the presence of the same proportion of 
members of general Committees shall constitute a quorum. 

"Art. 21. Votes as a general rule shall be taken orally unless any delegate should 
request that they be taken in writing. In this case each delegate shall deposit in an urn 
a ballot containing the name of the nation which it represents and the sense in which 
the vote is cast, The secretary shall read aloud these ballots, count the votes, and 
record the results. 

"Art. 22. The Conference shall not proceed to vote on any report, project, or pro- 
posal relating to any of the subjects included in the agenda unless at least two-thirds of 
the nations attending the Conference aio represented by one or more delegates. The 
same proportion of the delegations participating in the Technical Sections shall be 
present before a vote is undertaken at Section meetings. The general Committees like- 
wise shall proceed to vote only with the attendance of at least two-thirds of their 
respective members. In the event of written voting at any session or meeting, the 
count shall be taken of the votes deposited in writing as provided for in articles 16 and 
21, the absent delegates being considered present, only for the purpose of the vote, 
when they have submitted their vote in the manner indicated, 

"Art. 23, lExcept in cases expressly indicated in these regulations, proposals, re- 
poi ts and projects under consideration by the Conference or by any of the Committees 
or Technical Sections shall be considered approved when they have obtained the affir- 
mative vote of an absolute majority of the delegations represented by one or more of 
their memljers at the meeting where the vote is taken. Any delegation which may have 
deposited its vote in the inannci prescribed in article 1 6 shall be considered as present 
at the meeting," 
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Article X, paragraph i, of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides 
(hat “A majority of the members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum for any formal action by the Council, except that for any pro- 
posal to amend the Agreement three-fourths of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum.” 

The rule according to which representatives who abstained from vot- 
ing at a League meeting were considered as not present led sometimes 
to strange results. For instance, in July, 1936, the Ethiopian delegation 
askeil the Assembly for financial assistance in conformity with the Con- 
vention on Financial Assistance for states which are victims of aggres- 
sion. A vote' was taken by roll-call and the result of the voting was as 
follows; 


Number of ballots cast 49 

Ballots valid 49 

Ballots indicating abstentions 25 

Number of votes in favor i 

Number of votes against 23 


Thus, in accordance with the above-mentioned rule, the majority of 
the delegations was technically absent from the meeting room.®“ 

In point of fact the problem of a quorum never arose at the meetings 
of the Assembly and the Council of the League. It was also excep- 
tional for standing committees in which the Rules of Procedure pro- 
vided for a quorum, to postpone a meeting or a vote because a quorum 
was lacking. 

METHODS OF VOTING 

(a) Assembly of the League. 

Rule 20 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly stated that : 

The Assembly shall vote by "Appel Nominal,” except when the Members of 
the League represented at the meeting agree that the method of voting shall be by 

L.N.i Qfflcial Journal, Special Supplement No. isi, p. 60. 

** At the Fourteenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
1933, during the discussion in the First Committee of the Assembly ofa draft resolution 
proposing that the Finance Committee of the Assembly should be convened by the 
Secretanf General of the League one •week before the opening of the session, the Dele- 
gate of Chile, Mr. Valdos-Mendeville, made the following interesting remark concern- 
ing the quorum in the committees of the Assembly: "... That motion was particu- 
' ' ’ ' ' int countries, and would lead to the problem of a quorum at 

Ui to the present, it had never been necessary to raise that gues~ 
( nmittee had to meet several days before the Assembly, what 
would its position be? flow could it sit validly and reach decisions if only a small 
number of countries were represented and particularly if the responsible heads of the 
various dclogationb were absent?” See ibid.. Special Supplement No. I16, p. 20. 
(Italics by the author.) 
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heads of delegations using in their scats, and except in the cases piovidcd for in 
Rule 2i,“ The “Appel Nominal” shall be taken in one of the following manners, 
as the Assembly may decide; 

(a) The name of carh delegation shall be called, and one of its meinbeis shall 
reply "Yes”, "No”, or “Not Voting”. The result of the vote shall Ije recoided 
and announced to the Assembly; or 

(b) The delegation of each Member of the League rcpiescnfed at the meeting 
shall be provided with two voting tickets, on which the name of the coimliv is 
wiittcn, one led and one blue, the former being "Aye” the lattei "No”. The 
voting tickets shall be deposited in an urn placed near the Piesidcnt’s platform. 
When all the votes have been collected the Piesidcnt shall declare tlto ballot 
closed, and the General Committee shall proceed to count the votes. 'I'lu' indi- 
vidual votes shall be communicated to the Assembly and the result shall ho 
announced by the President. 

Generally, there was not a vote by appd nominal or roll-call. The 
President simply consulted the Assembly, and if no one had any re- 
marks to offer concerning a proposal submitted to the Assembly, he 
assumed that the delegates agreed to the proposal. 

Votes in writing were a rare occurrence. As a matter of fact the author 
of this handbook has no recollection of a vote taken in writing except 
in the case of elections, for which such a procedure was compulsory. 

Record votes were taken by calling upon each mcmlier of the League 
who was represented at the session. Each delegation voted in turn in 
the French alphabetical order of the names of the countries they repre- 
sented. 

(b) Council of the League, 

Paragraph 3 of Article IX of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
states: "... each Member of the Council shall be called upon sepa- 
rately to vote, if a Member of the Council so requires." On September 
29, 1937, the Council decided: 

4. It is recommended that the following pioceclure, which corresponds to the 
practice generally adopted hitherto, should be followed, unless the Council, in a 
given case, should decide otherwise: 

When a vote by roll-call is required under Ai tide IX, paragraplt 3, of tlic R11I0.S 
of Procedure, it shall be taken in French alphabetical order of the Members of 
the League represented at the meeting, the President voting last. In cases in 
which the vote concerns a dispute, the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute shall vote after the other membeis of the Council and the President, The 
vote of the parties shall also be taken in French alphabetical order, 

This rule deals with elections. 

“It seems that in this instance the French term "Bureau" would be more ade- 
quately translated by the term "Chair,” The official English text quoted above seems 
to have been due to a faulty Uanslation, 

“Annex 1676, L.N. Document €,395.1937., in Official Journal, 1937, p, 1169. 
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Usually, there was not a vote by roll-call. The President simply 
asked the members of Ihe Council whether they had any observations 
to make regarding a proposal. If there were none, the President de- 
clared the proposal adopted, the absence of objections having been 
taken to signify the tacit agreement of the members of the Council. The 
Council never voted by show of hands. 

A secret ballot was obligatory if demanded by any member of the 
Council in the case of votes concerning persons. (Article X of the Rules 
of Procedure of the Council.) In point of fact, a secret vote was very 
rarely asked for. 

(c) ‘'Ad hoc" ConJctancBS Hold under the Ati^jncet, of the Leai’tie. 

Most of the ad hoc conferences held under the auspices of the League 

employed methods of voting similar to those employed by the Assem- 
bly. Except in cases where it was decided that a vote must be taken by 
nominal roll-call, the votes wore taken in the following manner: at 
conferences the leaders of delegations losc from their seats or voted by 
show of hands ; in committees delegates raised their hands. Delegations 
which declared that they wished to abstain from voting were regarded 
as absent. 

(d) International Labor Conferences!^ 

The International Labor Conferences vote “by a show of hands or 
by a record vote." The general rule is that the Conference votes by a 
show of hands. In case of doubt as to the result, however, the President 
may cause a record vote to be taken. A record vote may also be taken 
on any question if a request to that effect has been made in writing 
by not less than twenty delegates and handed to the President. A 
record vote must be taken in all cases in which a majority of two thirds 
of the votes is required by the Constitution of the Organization. 

(e) Pan American Conferences. 

The Regulations of the Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States (Article 23, paragraph 2) provided that: 

Votes as a general rule shall be taken orally, unless any delegate should request 
that they l)c taken in writing. In this case each delegation shall deposit in an urn a 
ballot con taining 1 he name of the nation which it represents and the sense in which 
the vote is cast. The Secretary shall read aloud these ballots and count the votes 

A practice noted above which is peculiar to the Pan American Con- 
ferences is that an absent delegation may deposit or transmit its vote in 

“ For the methods of votingin the committees of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, sec Appendix XI, infra. These peculiar methods of voting are a consequence of 
the tripartite character of the International Labor Office. 
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writing to the secretary. In that event, the delegation shall be con- 
sidered as present and its vote counted.®" 

(f) Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

Article X of the Rules of Procedure of the Council provides, inter 
alia, that: 

5. Voting shall be by show of hands except as hereinafter provided. 

6. In case of doubt as to the result of any vote by show of hands, the Chainnan 
shall cause a record vole to be taken. 

7. A record vote shall be taken in all cases where a special majority is rcciuirod 
by the Agreement, 

8. A record vote shall also be taken on any question if leciucsted in wiiling by 
not less than five members of the Council and handed to the Chairman in advance 
of the vote or immediately after a show of hands. 

9. Record votes shall be taken by calling upon members in the alidiabetlcal 
order of the governments which they represent. 

10. The vote of each member participating in any record vote shall be inserted 
in the verbatim repot t of the meeting. 

1 1 . On decisions relating to individuals, a secret ballot shall be taken whenever 
requested in writing by at least five members of the Council. 

PROCEDURE FOR VOTING PROPOSALS AND AMENDMENTS 

The practice of the Assembly of the League of Nations was to vote 
first on the proposal farthest removed in substance from the principal 
proposal whenever a number of proposals were before the Assembly. 

Further, if an amendment aimed at striking out part of a proposal 
was moved, the Assembly pronounced itself on the question of whether 
or not the contested text was to stand as part of the proposal. If the 
decision was in the negative, the amendment was then put to a vote. 
Finally, when an amendment was considered as enlarging the scope of a 
proposal, it had to be voted on first; and if it was adopted the amended 
proposal had then to be voted on. 

The rules provided that parts of proposals could be put to vote 
separately ("division of proposals") whenever a delegation requested 
that such be done. In this case, a vote had to be taken on the whole 
text after its various parts had been voted upon separately.®’' 

“The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture adopted regulations 
concerning voting which wete a mere copy of the methods in force in Pan American 
Conferences. See supra, p. 140, n. 49. 

Occasionally, the practice of submitting amendments and requesting the division 
of proposals was resorted to as a means of prolonginfj and obstructing the discussion 
in order to gain time and enable a delegate to get into touch by telephone, or by 
another means, with a superior national authoritj; for further instructions or in order 
to bring pressure upon other delegations to vote in a Certain way. 
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This practice of the Assembly was adopted by most of the ad hoc 
conferences held under the auspices of the League. 

In the League practice governing the treatment of a proposal or an 
amendment by the chair it was unnecessary that the motion be sec- 
onded. The Anglo-.Saxon practice to act upon a motion only after it 
has been seconded is, however, referred to in the Standing Ordcis of the 
International I.abor Conference. Article 14, paragraph 6, of these 
Orders provides that "No motion, resolution or amendment shall be 
discussed unless and until it has been seconded.” Similarly, at meetings 
of the Council and committees of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration no vote is taken on a motion unless it has 
been formally moved and seconded in spite of the fact that the Rules of 
Pioccdure of the Council and its committees arc silent on this subject. 

For a layman the rules concerning amendments may seem compli- 
cated.““ In point of fact they have considerable value. For the success or 
failure of a proposal sometimes depends on the order in which proposals 
are put to the vote. In this respect it is not always easy for the chair 
to decide which proposal is the farthest removed in substance from 
the principal. Usually, these problems of procedure must be solved 
immediately and the pailiamentary skill of the president and of the 
officials of the secretariat who advise him is subjected to a severe 
test. 


The following example la given as an illustration of such tactics. In 1937, the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations had to act upon a resolution concerning the situation 
in Spain, which at that time was engulfed in the civil war. Italy, no longer represented 
at the Assembly but technically still a member of the League, was opposed to it. The 
delegates of Austria and Hungaiy were requested by the Italian observers in Geneva 
to vote against the lesolution. It must be remembered that in the practice of the 
League one single vote cast against a resolution was sufficient to defeat it, The dele- 
gates of Austria and Hungaiy replied that they had received instiuctions to abstain 
when the vote would be taken by tlie Assembly. They weie, however, willing to use 
dilatory tactics dm ing the Asbcmbly meeting at which the resolution had to be acted 
upon, in order to enable the clclegate of Albania to receive instructions from Tirana 
where pressure was applied directly by the Italian Government to vote against the 
resolution. With this in mind the Austrian and Hungarian delegates submitted four 
amendments to the draft resolution. Moreover, the Hungarian delegate requested the 
division of two paragraphs of the draft resolution. The result was that the Assembly 
had to take seven separate votes by roll-call. The meeting lasted more than three 
hours, and in the meantime the Albanian delegate had received the expected instruc- 
tions. As a matter of fact, all this complicated mise ensc&ne had been needless since the 
delegate of Portugal declaiod during the discussion and before the votes were taken 
that he had been instructed to vote against the resolution. See L.N., Ojfioial Journal, 
' 'V i.T_ -0.09-108. 

■ : ■ ■ igfith International Conference of American States 

. . t "Amendments shall be submitted for discussion and 

■ , . motion, the text of which they arc intended to modify, 

is acted upon.” 
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35. Elections 

Number 21 of the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations is based upon the general piinciple that ‘‘all decisions re- 
lating to individuals shall be taken by a seciet ballot,” However, as 
has been pointed out, the Assembly departed in certain cases from this 
general piinciple and elected some of its officeis or committees by 
acclamation.®” For instance, it was customaiy for tlie Assembly to elect 
the Credentials Committee by accepting a list of names submitted by 
the chair.”” 

A biief desciiption of the mannei in which elections were canied out 
by secret ballot in the League of Nations may be of interest. 

The Chairman announced that the next item on the agend.i of the 
meeting was the election of . . . . and that in conformity with the 

Rules of Proccduie, voting would take place by secret ballot. lie then 
called upon two delegates to act as tellers. The duties of tellers were 
considered an honor, and those who were called upon to perform them 
were selected by the Chairman in accordance with the nature of the 
election. Thus, for the election of the President of the Assembly, the 
custom was to appoint as tellers two former presidents of the Assembly. 
For an election of nonpermanenl members of the Council, the tellers 
were the representatives of two states which were already on the 
Council, etc. 

The tellers went to the rostrum and sat at a table facing the Assem- 
bly. An urn was placed in front of the rostrum in the middle, and one of 
the secretaries of the chair verified the fact that it was empty. The 
urn was then locked and the key handed to the Secretary General, who 
took his seat near the tellers. 

As the roll of the members of the League was called in the French 
alphabetical order, the first delegate of each nation rose and proceeded 
to the rostrum. He dropped a card into the urn bearing the name of the 
individual or the country of his choice, according to the type of election 
which took place. After the last card had been deposited, the President 
pronounced the ballot closed. The urn was then brought to the tellers’ 
table and the Secretary General unlocked it. 

The contents of the ballot box was counted by the tellers with the 
assistance of the Secretary General. The results were recorded on a 

““ Similarly, at its second session, held in Montreal in September, 1944, the Council 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation AdminisUation appointed the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Credentials, the Committee on Nomindtions, and the Com- 
mittee on Observers by acclamation. 

““ Only once, m 1936, was the Credentials Committee elected by secret ballot. 
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special form containing headings and space for all the necessary infor- 
mation, such as: date of the meeting, kind of election, number of states 
voting, blank voting ballots, valid votes, absolute majority, etc. Both 
tellers signed the record, which was taken by the Secretaiy General to 
the President. The President thanked the tellcis for their assistance 
and announced tlie results of the vote. 

The League had special and elaborate rules for the election of non- 
permanent members of the Council and the members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Lack of space prevents a detailed de- 
scription of these rules. However, it might be useful to outline some 
practices which were in use in almost all bodies of the League. 

When only one person was to be elected, and no one obtained an 
absolute majority of votes at the first ballot, a new ballot was taken; 
but on that occasion the voting had to be confined to the two candidates 
wlio had obtained the largest number of votes on the first ballot. If the 
two candidates received an equal number of votes at this second ballot, 
the elder candidate was automatically declared elected. 

If a number of persons were to be elected by ballot simultaneously, a 
second balloting was statutory in all those cases where the number of 
persons to be elected was greater than the number of those who ob- 
tained an absolute majority of votes in the first ballot. The object of 
this subsequent (second) ballot was therefore to fill the remaining 
posts, and the choice of candidates was restricted to candidates figuring 
in the first ballot who had obtained the greatest number of votes im- 
mediately following the candidates who had obtained an absolute 
majority. The number of candidates figuring in the second ballot was 
restricted, however, to twice the number of the places to be filled. Those 
candidates for the number of places to be filled who received the greatest 
number of votes at the second ballot were declared elected inde- 
pendently of the fact whether the votes cast in their favor constituted a 
majority or not. 

Those rules served merely as a safeguard. Ordinarily the first ballot 
sufficed to complete elections. The special rules governing the elections 
of the Judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice have 
already been mentioned. Those elections often necessitated seveial 
ballots. 


36. Protocol and Entertainment 

In the early days of the League, little attention was paid to questions 
of protocol. Meetings of the Council of the Assembly and ad hoc con- 
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ferences were held on premises lacking both in space and decorum. 
Several years passed before a barrier was erected between the public and 
the Council table, and several more years went by before a dais was 
built to give to the members of the Council a prominent place in the 
meeting room. In 1929, the Assembly appointed a special committee 
“to make suggestions for the improvement of arrangements for sessions 
of the Assembly." This committee functioned until 1932 and made 
several reports, resulting in certain improvements of the conditions 
under which the meetings of the Assembly were held. The committee 
also gave some attention to measures aimed at enhancing the dignity of 
important international conferences. 

For instance, in the early days of the League, the ushers wore only 
an armband bearing the letters S.D.N. in order to distinguish them from 
the conferees, the Secretariat, and the public. In 1930, the ushers were, 
on solemn occasions, appropriately uniformed in blue frock-coats with 
gold buttons. 

The surroundings in which the Assembly sat were also improved, 
first, by holding meetings at the Bdtiment Electoral, and, later, by mov- 
ing into the new building of the League. 

The new Council room, with its black and gold mural frescoes painted 
by the Spanish painter Sort and its huge Council table, was especially 
impressive. However, the arrangement of the semicircular table on a 
dais, with the members of the Council facing the public, suggested 
that the group constituted a court rather than a political body. In this 
connection it is a little-known fact that in the early thirties an Ameri- 
can admirer of the League sent to the Secretariat a complete wardrobe, 
consisting of elaborate robes and solemn caps for the members of the 
Council. The shipment, of course, was returned to the donor with a 
letter of thanks and polite regrets that the gift could not be accepted. 

The new arrangements in the Council's meeting room gave the 
members of the Council direct access to the dais without com[jelling 
them to cross the space reserved for the audience. This arrangement 
contributed to the dignity of the meeting. 

The declaration of loyalty which the high officials of the Secretariat 
were required to make before the Council in public session was per- 
formed in a ceremony which will be briefly described. 

The Chairman called upon the high official who was to make the 
declaration. The latter proceeded to the Council table, ushered to his 
assigned place by a member of the Central Section who acted as Chef du 
Protocole. After reading aloud the text of the declaration, the official 
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signed in a special register and was then ushered back to his seat by the 
Chef du Protocok. 

A ceremony which should have been characterized by special dignity 
was the admission of new members into the League. Since, however, 
there was no organized Service du Protocole, as has been pointed out in 
Part I of this handbook, it fell to the lot of an official, who was desig- 
nated only at the last moment to act as Cfee/ du Protocok, to make the 
necessary arrangements. In 1934, when several new members were ad- 
mitted into the League, the ceremonies were a dismal failure. The 
official who acted as Chef du Protocok, arid ivho happened to be at that 
time the Chief of the Internal Services, ushered the delegates of a newly 
admitted great power into the meeting room at the wrong moment. 
Moreover, these delegates had to wait at the doorway until the Presi- 
dent ordered their entrance. The whole impression was olie of confusion 
and disorder. 

On the other hand, three years later the admission of Egypt was 
surrounded with exceptional ceremonial pomp. All the Egyptian dele- 
gates were dressed in morning coats and fezes. The Chef du Protocok and 
the delegates were both preceded and followed by ushers in full dress. 

At some time during the session, it was customary for the President 
of the Assembly to give a large reception to which all the members of 
the delegations and many officials of the Secretariat were invited.®^ 
Sometimes this reception was preceded by a dinner to which the heads 
of delegations and some high officials were invited. Moreover, the 
President of the Assembly gave a luncheon in honor of the metnbers of 
the General Commission (Bureau). The Secretary General, the Deputy 
Secretaries General, the Under Secretaries General, and the secretaries 
of the Chair and of the main committees of the Assembly were also 
invited to this luncheon. Naturally, many other receptions were given 
in the course of the sessions of the Assembly. 

It was also customary for the Secretary General to give a scries df 
luncheons, dinners, and cocktail parties to which the mcnlbtts of the 
delegations and the officials of the Secretariat directly connected with 
the work of the Assembly were invited. Many delegations arranged 
their own receptions, since it is a political truism, well known to all 
those experienced in the ways of international conferences, that social 
activities are conducive to the settlement of controversial matters. 

" The Aga Khan, as President of the Assembly in 1937, gave a brilliant reception at 
the new building of the League. The ‘'Salle des Pas Perdus" and the adjacent com- 
mittee rooms were a beautiful setting for the rout. This reception was the only one 
given in the new building of the League. 
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When a large ai hoc international conference was held under the 
auspices of the League at Geneva, the customs of the Assembly were 
generally followed as far as official entertainment was concerned. 

Naturally, less time was devoted to official entertainment during the 
sessions of the Council. It was a prevailing custom for the President of 
the Council to give a luncheon to which the members of the Council 
and the high officials of the Secretariat above the rank of Director were 
invited. The Secretary General reciprocated by giving a return luncheon 
to which the same dignataries were invited. Frequently, the chairman 
of a standing committee of the League followed the practice of the 
Council and during the sessions of his committee gave a luncheon to 
which the members of the committee were invited along with the 
officials of tlie Secretariat who worked immediately for the committee, 

When a meeting of an international organization is held oulside the 
permanent seat of the organization or when a conference has been 
called upon the initiative of a single government, it is customary for the 
government which is host to the international gathering to assume 
special responsibilities for the social activities connected with the con- 
ference. Usually, a special committee of reception is appointed to take 
care of drawing up a program of entertainment. The head of t he state, 
the minister of foreign affairs, the municipal authorities of the city in 
which the conference is held will generally give a series of receptions. 
The size and nature of the reception are determined by the traditions 
of hospitality of the country holding the affair. 

Sometimes an effort is made to commemorate in a material form the 
meeting of an international conference. Special stamps are issued, and 
medals in remembrance of the gathering are coined. 

The social side of international conferences must not be exaggerated, 
but obviously official receptions, dinners, and luncheons afford excellent 
opportunities to the delegates and the members of the secretariat to 
discuss matters in an atmosphere most propitious for reaching a com- 
mon understanding of mutual problems. 



PART IV 

RECORDING AND REVIEWING 

The documents in which the work and the results of international 
conferences are recorded have been dealt with in Parts I, II, and III 
of this treatise. To the preparatory documentation submitted to the 
conference at the beginning of its work a large number of memoranda 
originating from the secretariat of the conference or the delegations 
are added, as well as numerous proposals, amendments, and motions 
emanating from the delegates. 

These documents arc usually discussed first in committees, which 
after due consideration of the various questions submitted to them, 
draw up draft reports, resolutions, or recommendations. The confer- 
ence, in plenary meeting, then takes cognizance of the findings of the 
committees and decides whether to amend, reject, or adopt them. 
Often the results of the work of a conference will be embodied in special 
documents which will be called, according to their form, a convention, 
agreement, general act, protocol, protocol of signature, or final act. 
In addition to those documents, records of the proceedings are estab- 
lished called minutes, verbatim reports, prochs-verbaux, summary, 
communiqud to the press, etc., according to the form which is given 
to the records. 

37. hlEMORANDA, MOTIONS, RESOLUTIONS, AND AMENDMENTS 

Space is lacking here for a detailed study of the form that may be 
given to memoranda, motions, resolutions, and amendments submitted 
to an international conference. As a general rule, they must emanate 
from a member of the conference or of the organization or from the 
secretariat.^ In order to regulate and to limit the flow of these docu- 
ments, provisions concerning their introduction, distribution, and dis- 
cussion are usually included in the constitution of the organization or 
in the rules of procedure or ‘‘regulations’' of international conferences. 

In certain cases it is specifically provided that parties to a dispute 
must submit statements to international gatherings.® Upon receipt of 

‘ A communicatioti emanating from Ihc governmenl of a state which is not a mem- 
ber of the organization or the conference is usually communicated to the members. 

“ See, for example, the stipuiations of Article XV of the Covenant concerning sub- 
mission of disputes to the Council of the League. 
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these statements it becomes the duty of the secretary genend to ar- 
range for full investigation and consideration by the assembled body. 
Similar obligations may also be imposed by international conventions. 

Delegations to international meetings are as a rule entitled to submit 
whatever documents they choose relative to the purpose of the gather- 
ing. In making use of its right a delegation must conform to tlu; rules 
laid down by the organization or the conference. One of the more im- 
portant provisions in the rules of procedure governing almost all con- 
ferences is that motions, amendments, and resolutions must be sub- 
mitted beforehand to tlic chair, in writing. 

The documents mentioned above are included in the records of the 
conference in one form or another. Statements or memoranda are gen- 
erally annexed to the minutes of the conference. Resulution.s, amend- 
ments, and motions are for the most part included in extsnso in the 
text of the minutes, if referred to by the conference during the dis- 
cussions. 

Memoranda, proposals, suggestions emanating from organizations or 
persons who are not members of the conference arc not as a rule in- 
cluded in the records of the conference. Nevertheless, the conference is 
always free, at the request of the chair or of a member of tiie conference 
who assumes responsibility for it, to include in the rccortls of the con- 
ference any statement submitted for its consideration. 

38. Reports of Commissions or of Sx’ECial "Rapporteurs” of the 

Conference 

These reports are almost always drafted in the course of committee 
or subcommittee meetings and are fully discussed by tlie.se bodies. 
They are sometimes supplemented by oral explanations in plenary 
meetings on the part of the rapporteur or of the chair. Reports of this 
kind are usually cither included in extenso in the record of the discus- 
sion or annexed to it after the circumstances in which they were sub- 
mitted to the conference have been explained. 

The first method was the usual one for reports submitted to the 
Council of the League by a rapporteur. Even though the rapporteur 
has not always read the report to the Council it has invariably been 
printed verbatim in its appropriate place.” 

’ The usual procedure rc^rding reports of a technical kind was for the rapporteur 
to submit the full text to the Council but to read only the resolution conduefing the 
report in question. 
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As for the method used by the Assembly of the League, only oral 
explanations given by the rapporteur for the purpose of supplementing 
reports were printed at the relevant place in the discussions of the con- 
ference. The report itself figured as an annex to the minutes. Short 
reports only, .such as the reports of the Credentials Committee, of the 
Agenda Committee, and the Genera! Committee, were included in the 
text of the discussion. For ad hoc conferences convoked under the au- 
spices of the League, the latter method was usually employed. 

39. Minutes, Verbatim Reports, etc. 

For the recording of discussions of meetings held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations and the International Labor Organization 
various methods were or are still used, according to the size and impor- 
tance of the meetings. Brief information concerning the methods em- 
ployed by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and the International Conferences of American States has been 
added. 

ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The Rules of Procedure of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
(Rule 25) provided briefly that “The verbatim report of each meeting 
[of the Assembly] shall be drawn up by the Secretariat and submitted 
to the Assembly after approval by the President." However, in prac- 
tice the League procedure was less restrictive and more complicated. 
A series of different records of the proceedings of the Assembly and of 
its committees were made and circulated by the Secretariat, as follows : 

A stenographic record of the plenary meetings of the Assembly was 
established by the parliamentary stenographers. Stencils of this tran- 
script were cut by specially trained typists under the direction of the 
stenographers. A carbon copy of this record was immediately posted 
in the Press room. Not more than fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed 
between the delivery of the speech and tlie posting of the carbon copy 
in the Press room. The stencil was immediately mimeographed, and in 
about half an hour after the plenary meeting of the Assembly the full 
mimeographed record, both in Fi'ench and English, was available. 
It was immediately distributed to the delegates at their homes or hotels. 
This record was, of course, provisional, as the translation of speeches 
was simply the verbal transcript of tlie interpretation. 

Delegates, as a rule, were not entitled to correct their speeches before 
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the mimeographed text had been circulated. In certain cases, however, 
exceptions were made. A very eloquent delegate of one of the big powers 
sent his secretary to correct his speeches before they weio mimeo- 
graphed, for, though brilliant, they often contained grammatical 
mistakes! 

The following morning the Assembly Journal printed a summary of 
the speeches made at the plenaiy meeting of the Assembly in the two 
official languages.'* 

The provision that verbatim reports must be approved by the Presi- 
dent was not applied in practice. Delegates were asked to forward their 
corrections within twenty-four hours. After all corrections were re- 
ceived and incorporated, the Secretariat consideied the verlxitim report 
as correct. It rarely happened that a delegate tried to change his speech 
to the extent that the meaning was altered. When this did occur the 
Secretariat had to act with firmness and, if necessary, to resort to the 
authoiity of the President. 

The next step was the printing of the verbatim report, the transla- 
tions of the speeches having in the meantime been carefully checked 
by the translators. Usually one week elapsed between the day on which 
the speech had been delivered and the day on which the revised text 
was ready for distribution to the delegates to the Assembly and to the 
members of the League. 

A few days after the termination of the session a book containing 
the resolutions adopted by the Assembly was circulated. The prepa- 
ration of this publication was undertaken immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly. The resolutions were assembled and classified 
under the various committees at which they were discussed prior to 

■'The Assembly Journal was an official publication issued claiiy in French and 
English and circulated to the delegations, the Secretariat staffj and the pi css during 
the sessions of the Assembly, The first issue contained information concerning general 
arrangements for the Assembly session (see Annex V, infra), Subsequent numbers 
contained summaries of all speeches delivered at plenary meetings, Resolutions wore 
reproduced in full. Rf'sumfis of the proceedings of Assemhly committee meetings wore 
also included. Each number of the Journal contained the program of tlie meetings of 
the day and a list of the Assembly documents distributed to the delegations. It also 
contained lists of the members of the Assembly committees and of telegraphic agencies 
and newspapers represented at the session, as well as varied information, such as 
notices concerning receptions by the President of the Assembly for lepresentatives of 
non-official international organizations, extracts of resolutions adopted by important 
non-governmental international organizations (for instance, Interpailiamontary 
Union, International Federation of the League of Nations Societies), and signature 
or ratification of, or accession to, inteniational conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, which took place during tlic session. 'Fhc last 
number enumerated all resolutions adopted by tlie Assembly during the bossion and 
contained an alphabetical index of these resolutions. Recent League of Nations pub- 
lications wore also advertised in the Journal, 
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Iheir submission to the Assembly. The French and English texts were 
carefully drafted and checked (for discrepancies and printing errors). 
The distribution numbers of the documents to which the resolutions 
leferrcd, were added and a Table of Contents prepared. The completed 
manuscript was sent to the Legal Section for final approval, and its 
attention was drawn to any discrepancies in the texts, as the Legal 
Section was responsible for deciding whether or not to remove them ; if 
that Section did not feel competent to do so, it referred the points in 
doubt to the Central Section. 

Three or four months after the close of the Assembly a final edition 
of the proceedings of the plenary meetings of the Assembly was printed 
and circulated as part of the Official Journal. (This tardiness was oc- 
casioned chiefly by the delay in the delivery of the corrections on the 
part of delegates from remote countries who had spoken during the 
last meetings of the Assembly and had been unable to forward their 
corrected speeches before leaving Europe.) This final edition contained 
also all of the reports submitted by the committees to the Assembly, 
as well as other relevant documents. 

COMMITTEES OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 

The practice of the large committees of the Assembly was very simi- 
lar to that employed at the plenary meetings. Stenographic records 
were made of the discussions of most of the important committees, 
such as the Third Committee of the Assembly dealing with disarma- 
ment. A carbon copy of the stenographic transcript was posted In the 
Press room. No mimeographed copy of the transcript was circulated 
immediately in this case. 

A text in the third person was set up as soon as possible by the 
minute-writers attached to the meeting and was distributed to the 
delegations in a mimeographed form in the two official languages.® 
Forty-eight hours usually elapsed between the meeting and the dis- 
tribution of the mimeographed minutes. Delegates were requested to 
return their corrections to the Secretariat not later than twenty-four 
hours after the receipt of the minutes. 

A summary of the discussion was drafted by a member of the section 
within whose province lay the work of the respective committee. This 
summary was translated and both texts, French and English, were 
included in the next issue of the Assembly Journal, As the space of the 

“ In later years the minutes of the committees of the Assembly tended to be more 
a summary than a verbatim report. 
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Journal was too restiicted for the rcpioduction of full leports, the 
summary had to be concise and unimportant remarks eliminated. 
This sometimes created difficulties as delegates weic occasionally 
offended by these condensations and omissions. The secretary in charge 
of the suramaiy had to possess some skill in psychology in order to 
avoid diplomatic difficulties. 

A second summary was prepared by a member of the Information 
Section foi the use of the Press. This summary, mimeographed liolh in 
French and English, was available a few minutes after the end of the 
meeting. As its puiposc was different, a compatison of the two sum- 
maries coveiing the same meeting often showed considerable diver- 
gencies. 

Exactly as in the case of the plenary meetings of the Assembly, 
complete records of the deliberations of largo committees of the As- 
sembly were made available four or five months after the end of the 
session. This final edition embodied all draft rciiorts submitted to the 
committee and all other relevant documents in the same manner as 
the minutes of the plenary meetings of the Assembly. 

Minutes of such committees as the Credentials Committee, the 
Agenda Committee, etc., were not mimeographed and circulated. A 
simple summaiy of their decisions was published in the Assembly 
Journal. During many years no minutes were kept of the discussions 
of the General Committee (or Bureau) of the Assembly. When, how- 
ever, this committee became a political committee instead of a body 
chiefly concerned with problems of procedure and coordination, min- 
utes of the meetings of the Bureau were drafted. They were, however, 
not distributed, but a copy was kept in the archives of the League. A 
summaiy of the decisions of the Bureau was published in the Assembly 
Journal, 

Similarly, it was not custoraaty to supply minutes of the subcom- 
mittee meetings ; ordinarily, a member of a section of the League Secre- 
tariat who was attached to the subcommittee drew up a brief summary 
of the proceedings. As for the discussions of the drafting committee, 
no minutes were, as a rule, set up. 

COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 

The technique of drafting and publishing the minutes of the Council 
of the League was similar to the methods used with regard to the As- 
sembly. It must suffice here to list merely the different kinds of records 
established by the services of the Secretariat: 
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Verbatim records, made by parliamentary stenDgrapheis and posted 
in the Press room. 

Summaries, diaftcd by a meiliber of the Information Section and 
distributed immediately after tile meeting to journalists. 

Mimeographed provisional minutes, distiibuted to the members of 
the Council a few hours after the meeting. These minutes, diafted in 
the third i)crson, were set up from the shorthand notes of the parlia- 
mcntaiy rcporteis, but care was taken to correct minor mistakes of 
language and grammar fieciuently made by a speaker. Speeches de- 
livered in French were carefully translated into English and vlce- 
veisa.® 

When all the corrections of the provisional minutes by the mcmbei s 
of the Council had been received, revised editions of the minutes weie 
piinted sepaiately for each meeting. These minutes were distributed 
to all of the members of the League. 

A few weeks aftci the end of the session, a final edition of the minutes 
was published. Like the final edition of the minutes of the Assembly, 
it was published as an issue of the O^fficial Journal of the League. 
Reports of the standing committees which had been discussed during 
the Council session were annexed to this edition along with all other 
relevant documents. 

"ad hoc" conferences 

The arrangements for all laige conferences held under the auspices 
of the League were similar to those used in the Assembly meetings. 
Shorthand notes of the debates in plenary meetings were taken, a 
provisional mimeographed record was distributed, and a final record 
printed to which were annexed the reports, resolutions, and recom- 
mendations adopted by tire conference, as well as the final act, the 
protocol of signature, and the convention, which are the usual result 
of most of the international conferences. The text of the original draft 
of tlie convention, discussed by the conference, was as a rule also an- 
nexed. 

A Journal of the Conference similar to the Assembly Journal was 
published during the sessiotis of important gatherings such as the 
Conference on Disarmament or the Economic Conference. 

Press communiques were published by the Information Section of 

* The minutes of public meetings were in fact verbatim reports polished up and 
turned into the thiid-person form, While those of private meetings (as opposed to 
secret) were very biief summaries. Sometimes only a decision was reported even after 
a long discussion. 
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the League during all the conferences held under the auspices of the 
League. Moreover, the Information Section often published, imme- 
diately after the end of the conference, a pamphlet or a r(>suni6 sum- 
marizing in a form easily grasped by the public the results of the con- 
ference. Similar to those rules in force for the recording of the discus- 
sions of the committees and subcommittees of the Assembly were the 
regulations established for the committees and subcommittees of 
ad hoc conferences. 

STANDING AND ‘‘aD IIOC” COMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE 

Space is lacking for a comprehensive study of the practice of the 
League in recording the discussions of the committees of the League of 
Nations. The methods varied considerably, according to the importance 
and the size of the committee. Arrangements, almost as detailed as 
those for recording the sessions of the Council, were made in the case 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference and 
the Commission of Enquiry for European Union. The deliberations of 
other committees, however, were simply recorded in a report which 
was subsequently submitted to the Assembly or the Council. Some- 
times no minutes of the discussions were kept. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 

Article 21 of the Standing Orders of the Conference provides: 

1. A verbatim report shall be printed at the conclusion of each sitting by the 
secretariat. There shall be included in the report the list of Delegates present at 
the sitting, together with any texts adopted and the results of any votes taken. 

2. Before the report is printed in its final form, any Delegate may demand 
the right to revise any part of the report containing a speech which lie has made. 
Speeches or part of speeches that have not been delivered during the sitting 
shall not be published in the report. 

3. In order that any proposed corrections may be inserted, they sliould be 
handed in to the secretariat during the evening following the sitting, 

4. The verbatim reports shall be signed by the President of the Conference 
and the Secretary-General. 

The verbatim report is published in the Provisional Record of the 
Conference. Delegates arc requested to hand corrections of the text of 
their statements to the Chief Editor within forty-eight houns from the 
appearance of the Provisional Record, which is issued in French, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish. During the last session of the International Labor 
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Conference, held in April-May, 1944, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
the English edition was printed and the French and Spanish editions 
were niiineographed. In addition to the verbatim report of the plenary 
meetings, the Provisional Record contains information concerning the 
general arrangements for the session, the reports submitted by the 
committees of the Confcicnce, and the texts of the resolutions, recom- 
mendaLions, and conventions discussed by the Conference. 

As far as the minutes of the committees of the Conference are con- 
cerned, Article 14 of the Standing Orders for the Committees of the 
Conference provides that: 

1. No verbatim record will be made, but, as far as may be possible, after each 
sitting f)f a Committee the secretariat will draw up minutes which will be roneo- 
graphed and circulated to the members. These minutes will only be a summarized 
record of the proceedings, their primary object being to record the decisions of 
a Committee. 

2. Any corrections to the minutes should be communicated within twenty-four 
hours to the secretariat of the Committee, which will arrange for their distribu- 
tion as early as possible to membei s of the Committee. 

The following instructions wore given to the secretaries of the com- 
mittees of the Conference concerning the form to be given to the min- 
utes of the committee meetings. 

Minutes are intended to give a record of decisions rather than a record of 
debates. 

The summaries of speeches should be as short as is compatible with making 
the resulting decision intelligible. Secretaries may make use of notes handed in 
by speakers for the purpose of making their summaries, but speakers who ask 
for their speeches to be recorded more or less in full should be told that this is 
not possible, having regard to the nature of the minutes. The same principle 
should be followed in regard to corrections, a distinction being made between 
corrections proper and amplifications. 

In summarizing speeches, useless formulas, cliches, etc., should be avoided. So 
also should unnecessaiy underlinings, variations in type, etc. Discussions concern- 
ing procedure should be summarized in a very succinct form when they do not af- 
fect the substance of the proceedings. In many cases it may be sufficient to state 
"after an exchange of views on such and such a point of procedure, the Com- 
mittee decided that. . . It is important that the minutes should constitute, 
as far as possible, a clear and self-explanatory record of the proceedings. An 
exact reference should be given as regards texts appearing In the reports under 
discussion, which need not be reproduced. The texts of amendments under dis- 
cussion, however, should be quoted in full (single spacing) together with their 
reference number. 
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Tile heading ol the miniitea of each sitting should be as follows: 

(Reference No.) No.) 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
XXVIth SESSION, PHILADELPHIA, 1944 

Committee on 


Sitting (date), (Time at which the Sitting begins) 

Chairman:. 

The lefercnce number in the top left-hand corner will give the initials of the 
Committee (as determined in agreement with the Ui.slributiou .Service), the 
number of the sitting and its date and time, thus: 

C P/ P V I. for the minutes of the First Silling of the Selection Committee, 

20,4.1944 

Afternoon held in the afternoon of 20 April 1944. 

Tlie lefercnce numbers will be the same for the English, French and Spanisli 
minutes. The page number in the top right-hand corner indicates in Roman 
figures the number of the sitting and in Arabic figures the number of the page, 
thus I/i, 1/2, 1/3, etc., for the First Sitting; II/i, II/2, II/3, etc., for the Second 
Sitting, 

The summaries of speeches should be as succinct and direct as possible, thus: 

Sir J. Forbes Watson: The proposal could not be given practical effect 
because .... 

The following form should be avoided: 

.Sir J. Forbes Watson (Employers’ Member, Great Britain) ; I consider 

that the proposal cannot be given practical effect because 

or: 

Sir J. Forbes Watson (representing British Employers) considers that 
the proposal 

References to “groups” should be avoided; say instead "Government mem- 
bers”, "Employers’ members” or "Workers’ members”. 

The results of votes on resolutions, amendments, etc., should be recorded 
uniformly as follows: 

Vote on amendment D. 31: jy-y. Adopted. 

Vote on amendment D. 32: p-31. Rejected, 

All decisions should be underlined, with a view to facilitating consultation of 
the minutes. 

A complete list of the members of the Committee, of its Officers, and of the 
Committee secretariat should be given in the minutes of as early A sitting as 
possible. Lists of the members present at sittings should not be given. 
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Conections to minutes, unless specially urgent or important, should not be 
roneoed separately for distribution, but should be reserved until several can be 
grouped together and given in an appendix to the minutes of a latei sitting. 

A set of the minutes in all thiee languages, incorporating any corrections, 
must be made for the Registry file and submitted to the Chairman for signature 
at, or immediately after, the last sitting. The file with these signed copies is to be 
sent to the Registry after the Conference. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

(a) Minutes of Council Meetings. 

Article XII of the Rules of Procedure of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration provides that; 

1. A verbatim report of all plenary meetings held during each session of the 
Council shall he prepared by the secretariat and filed with tlic Director General. 
Such report shall be made available to any member government upon request. 
It shall not otherwise bo distributed or published unless the Council shall decide 
to the contrary. 

2. The secretariat shall prepare minutes of each session of the Council which 
shall be printed and circulated to member governments and which may be 
made public. The minutes of all private meetings shall be printed separately, 
distributed to member governments, and kept confidential. 

So far the Council has held two sessions: the practice as set up at 
the second session held in Montreal, in September, 1944, is the following: 

A printed Journal is published every day. It is circulated to the dele- 
gates, the staff, and the press and contains a "Hansard” of public 
plenary meetings of the Council and r6sum6s of private meetings of 
the Council and Committee meetings. 

1. Public Plenary Meetings. 

A “Hansard” of the verbatims made by court reporters is prepared 
by the staff of the Journal. Speeches are included practically verbatim ; 
no clearance is made with the speakers on their speeches before pub- 
lication. 

2. Private Plenary Meetings. 

R6sum6s prepared by the office of the Assistant Chief of the Secre- 
tariat are published in the Journal for most private sessions. In certain 
instances a "Hansard ” is prepared and published in lieu of the r6sum6s ; 
in these cases speeches are cleared before publication. At Montreal this 
was done in the case of the discussion on the Director General’s Report. 

3. Committee Meetings during the Council Session. 

In some instances, the discussion of a certain item may be published 
in the Journal. In Montreal, the debate in the Committee on Policy 
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on the question of aid to Italy was published in the Journal. The 
speeches were cleared with the speakers before publication. But, as a 
general rule, only r6sum6s of proceedings of committee meetings arc 
published in the Journal. 

These r6sum6s are drawn up by the sceretaries of the committees 
who are instructed to make them “brief, informative and interesting." 
They must give an accurate and as complete a picture of what Lakes 
place at the meeting as is possible. All important actions taken by the 
committee, and the names of the members of any subcommittee which 
is appointed must be included in the r6sum6. 

4. Additional information published in the Journal. 

In addition to the minutes of the plenary meetings and the r6t.um6a 
of the committee meetings, the Journal contains the order of (ho day, a 
cumulative guide to the documents issued during the session, informa- 
tion concerning general arrangements for the session, receptions given 
by the Chairman, the Director General of the Administration, or the 
local authorities, and other miscellaneous items which might be of 
interest for the delegations and the staff. 

After the session a revised edition of the Journal is published which 
contains the corrections made by the delegates in their speeches. 

(b) Minutes of the Standing Committees. 

Article VI of the Rules of the Standing Committees of the Council 
provides that; 

The secretary of each Standing Committee .shall prepare minutes of each 
meeting which shall contain a record of the conclusions reached by the Com- 
mittee. When approved by the Chairman, the minutes shall be filed with the 
Director General, who shall distribute a copy tlicreof to each Member Govern- 
ment of the Administration. 

A verbatim leport of the meetings of any Standing Committee shall be kept 
if the Committee so decides, such report shall be filed with the Director General 
and made available to any Member Government of llic Administration upon 
specific request, but shall not otherwise be distributed or published. 

The practice in drawing up the minutes of the committee meetings 
is the following. The secretary of the committee on the day following 
the meeting obtains the stenographic transcript of the proceedings 
from the Secretariat, if such transcript has been made. The secretary 
then prepares the minutes, and these minutes are transmitted to tlte 
Chief of the Committee Division of the Secretariat not later than five 
days after the meeting is held. After the Chief of the Committee Divi- 
sion of the Secretariat has reviewed them and made any appropriate 
suggestions, he returns them to the committee secretary, who then 
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promptly secures the approval of the committee chairman and returns 
them to the Secretariat. The minutes are mimeographed and dis- 
tributed by the Secretariat to (i) committee members, (2) staff mem- 
bers concerned, and (3) all member governments. During Council 
sessions minutes of the Standing Committees are drawn up in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure. Owing, however, to the volume of 
work incumbent upon the Secretariat and the functional divisions, 
the mimeographing of the minutes suffer a certain delay. The same is 
true concerning the minutes of the ad hoc committees set up by the 
Council during its sessions. 

(c) Press Release. 

During the Council session the Office of Public Information of the 
Administration prepares statements concerning the work of the Coun- 
cil and its committees. These statements are distributed to the press. 
Similarly, between the sessions of the Council, except when in the 
opinion of the Secretariat, or the Office of Public Information, public 
announcement of discussions seems undesirable, the Secretariat pre- 
pares statements for radio and press release concerning the actions 
taken at the committee meetings. Such statements are transmitted to 
the Office of Public Information for issuance. The Secretariat dis- 
tributes copies of these statements to the member governments. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES 

A Diario of the Conference is published which corresponds to the 
Assembly Journal of the League. The Diario contains the minutes of 
the plenary sessions and of the committees, the projects submitted by 
the delegations, the reports of reporting delegates and of subcommit- 
tees, and other materials pertaining to the Conference. The minutes of 
plenary sessions are verbatim. As far as committees are concerned, the 
secretary of each committee prepares a brief minute of each session in 
which he summarizes the remarks of the delegates and in which he 
records in full the conclusions at which the committee has arrived. 

The minutes are printed in the Diario of the Conference as soon as 
possible after the session to which they relate. They appear first in 
provisional form and a revised text is published later. The original 
minutes are preserved in the archives of the Pan American Union. 

40. Approval of Records 

It was formerly customary in the diplomatic practice of international 
conferences to read at the beginning of each meeting the procbs-vcrbal 
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of the preceding one. The text was then formally approved and .signed 
by all the first plenipotentiaries. 

This custom was discontinued in the League of Nations, and minutes 
were gencially neither formally approved nor signed. This development 
was chiefly clue to the wish to expedite the work of international gath- 
erings and also to the confidence which the governments and delega- 
tions placed in the work of the Secretariat. The minutes wore con- 
sidered as approved when the corrections requested by the delegations 
had been introduced by the Secretariat and the time alhjwed for send- 
ing in corrections had elapsed. Minutes of secret meetings of the Coun- 
cil, signed by the Secretary General, were an exception. Anotlujr ex- 
ception was the minutes of the Advisory Commiltce on Trafiie In 
Opium which were formally approved by Ihe CommittcH* afUir the 
corrections had been read in a private meeting. 

An intermediate practice has been evolved by tlie International 
Labor Conferences: the minutes arc signed I)y tlie President of the 
Conference and the Secretary General. This formality is required only 
for veibatim reports of the plenary meetings of the International Labor 
Conferences. The minuses of committee meetings are signed by the 
chairman of the respective committee. 

Article 22 of the Re'gulations of the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States provided that: 

At the opening of the meeting the secretary general shall leacl the minutes of 
the preceding meeting unless such reading is dispensed with. Notes shall be taken 
of any remarks the president or any of the delegates may make thereon, and 
approval of the minutes shall be in order. 

The Minutes of the plenary meetings of the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration are signed neither 
by the Chairman nor by the Secretary of the Council. The minutes of 
the ad hoc committees created during the sessions by the Council are 
signed both by the chairman and the secretary of the respective com- 
mittees. As far as the standing committees of the Council are concerned 
the minutes are signed both by the chairman and the secretary of the 
committee and theq formally approved by the commiLlee at its next 
meeting. 

If a conference is held under tlie auspices of an international organi- 
zation the approved minutes must bo kept in the archives of its secre- 
tariat. If a cohfcrence is sponsored by a particular state, the original 
minutes are generally preserved in the archives of the government of 
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that State. The rules of procedure of this type of conference usually 
include a provision dealing with this matter. 

41. The League of Nations Technique in Editing Documents 

The records of the proceedings published by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Organization were 
considered almost perfect. This was due in part to the very high quali- 
fications of the personnel entrusted with the preparation of the docu- 
ments of the League and in part to the organization of the respective 
services. 

As a rule, interprel ers, translators, and minute-writers were recruited 
by means of very difficult competitive examinations. The Secretaiiat 
probably had the cream of the personnel available for this work in all 
of Europe — and, indeed, in the world.’ Verbatim reporters, stenogra- 
phers, typists, and proofreaders were also hired after competitive ex- 
aminations, and their standards of work were very high. 

Owing to the organization of the Document Service, all of the opera- 
tions relating to the duplication, translation, and printing of the docu- 
ments were carefully checked and timed. It is impossible to describe 
here in detail the entire system. But it may be pointed out merely by 
way of example that the translation of 'a document was as a rule first 
checked once or twice in the translator’s service, then scrutinized by 
an internal drafting committee composed of a member of the staff of 
the Document Seivice and a member of the section especially con- 
cerned with the problem treated in the document. The document then 
went to the Distribution Service which gave it a serial number. If the 
document was to be circulated in mimeographed form, a member of the 
interested section very often examined the carbon copies of the stencil 
before it was duplicated. If the document was to be circulated in 
printed form, proofreaders carefully checked the proofs, attentively 
comparing the French and English texts. Nevertheless, there almost 
always rcipainecl questions which the section especially concerned had 
to answer. In every section, one or more officials were in charge of 

’ In an article in the London Times of September 4, 1928, Professor Salvador cle 
Madariaga, farmer Director pf the Disarmament Section of the Secretariat, wrote: 
‘‘The League has had to cteale a wholly original service, that of interpreters and 
translators, who along with the prficis-wrliers are engaged In the almost superhuman 
task of keeping a st^^ady sense of the King’s English and of French Academy French 
in the bewildering cacophony of vaiietles of these two languages to be heard in Geneva. 
To anyone familiar with League meetings, the efficiency, swiftness, and accuracy of 
this central machinery is one of the vfonders of the Secretariat." 
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maintaining the necessary liaison with the Document Service. As a 
rule no document was sent to the printer without proper authorization, 
a bon d tirer, of the section specially concerned. 

In the early days of the League the French and English texts of the 
proceedings of the Assembly and its committees, as well asAhe final 
minutes of the Council, were published in the same volume, the French 
and English texts being arranged on pages facing each other in the 
document. This practice was discontinued as early as i()22, since it 
was found that this was more expensive than to have the French and 
English texts printed separately. 

Flowever, the Assembly Journal continued to be printed in French 
and English, the two corresponding texts being placed side by side on 
each page. The same practice is followed by the International Labor 
Organization for recommendations and draft conventions adopted by 
the International Labor Conference. The resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations were printed in French and English 
in the same document; first the French text of all the resolutions and 
then the English text. 

Apart from the careful recruiting and organizing of pensonnel, an- 
other factor contributed to the high standard of efficiency reached by 
these services, namely, the existence of a unique esprit de corps among 
the staffs of the Service of Documents and the Distribution Branch. 
Their officials were always willing to work far into the night and even 
until morning despite the fact that compensation for overtime was 
paid only to personnel below the rank of Member of Section and that 
shift-work was not always possible. The personnel, nevertheless, worked 
with enthusiasm, and discipline was maintained without effort. The 
bulk of the employees was genuinely eager to work for the promotion 
of peace, and they were unsparing in their efforts to serve the League. 

42. Final Instruments 

The final results of a conference, as noted above, are often embodied 
in a formal compact which may be termed Treaty, Pact, Convention, 
Agreement, Protocol, Protocol of Signature, General Act, I'inal Act, 
etc. No detailed description of each of these compacts will be attempted 
here. There is no definite and generally valid terminology allowing for 
a clear differentiation between these various types of international 
instruments, though usage and practice make certain distinctions which 
arc more or less accepted. In the following pages, however, an attempt 
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will be made to delimitate and describe some of these compacts in view 
of the practice governing the League in this matter. 

TREATY 

A treaty is the most solemn form given to a diplomatic instrument 
embodying the results of the work of a conference, a congress, or diplo- 
matic parleys. No compact concluded under the direct auspices of the 
League was termed a treaty. But the League formulated a series of 
draft treaties, chiefly in connection with the settlement of disputes and 
the subject of security. Thus, for instance, the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission on Disarmament submitted to the Assembly in September, 
1923, a draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. Unfortunately, the Fifth 
Assembly in September, 1924, was unable to reach an agreement on 
the subject. The draft, which had been accepted in principle by eight- 
een states, had to be abandoned. This draft treaty specified means of 
determining the aggressor, defined obligations in the matter of assist- 
ance, and provided for agreements for assistance within continental 
limits. In 1928, the Assembly recommended to the attention of states 
a series of model bilateral or multilateral treaties concerning the pacific 
settlement of disputes, non-aggression, and mutual assistance. The 
provisions concerning non-aggression and mutual assistance were 
based on the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee of October 16, 1925. 

Occasionally the Pan American Conferences draw up the text of a 
treaty for subsequent signature by American states. Thus, in 1929, at 
a conference specially convened for the purpose in Washington, a Gen- 
eral Convention of Inter-American Conciliation and a General Treaty 
of I liter- American Arbitration were signed. 

It is diflflcult to dlfifercntiate between a treaty and a convention. 
As a rule, the term "treaty” is always given to agreements relative to 
peace, alliance, or territorial cession. 

PACT 

A treaty is sometimes called a pact. No pact was drawn up by the 
League of Nations,® but, several conferences held between the two 
World Wars framed instruments which were termed pacts. Thus on 
August 27, 1928, a treaty renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, known as the Paris Pact or Kellogg-Briand Pact, was signed in 
Paris. 

® The case of the Covenant of the League — in French, Facte de la SocUl6 des Na- 
tions — is naturaily disregarded here. 
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Subsequently a Pact of Non-Aggression and Conciliation was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on October lo, 1933. 

CONVENTION 

Most frequently a convention or a scries of conventions embodies the 
results both of conferences held under League auspices and of the Inter- 
national Labor Conferences; the same has been true of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences. Besides the convention, a protocol of signature and a 
final act are usually drawn up.® 

Conventions framed by the International Labor Organization have 
a peculiar form. As has been pointed out, the conventions drawn up 
liy the International Labor Conferences arc not signed but are aclojjted 
by vote. A two-thirds majority vote of all delegates is required. Thus 
the draft conventions adopted by the International Labor Conference 
have rather the form of detailed resolutions, subject to ratification, 
than that of treaties signed by plenipotentiaries. For a draft convention 
adopted by an International Labor Conference to become binding it 
must be ratified by several states, a minimum of two ratifications being 
as a rule sufficient. Ratification is the only act required from a state 
which wishes to become a party to the compact. 

In recent years the League of Nations developed the practice of 
drafting model conventions which can be adapted to national condi- 
tions and utilized in a series of similar but not identical bilateral treaties 
freely entered into by tlie various states. Among these model conven- 
tions those relating to double taxation have found the widest applica- 
tion. Model conventions of this type are in reality detailed reports or 
resolutions to which the form of a draft treaty has been given. 

The great majority of international compacts concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations took the form of multilateral inter- 
national conventions.^" The essential parts of conventions adopted 
under League auspices were as a rule : 

I, List of the High Contracting Parties. In the early days of the 
League this list enumerated the Heads of State of the High Contract- 
ing Parties. After the adoption of the Statute of Westminster, this 
practice was modified and the formula “The Governments of — •” was 
employed. Sometimes an even simpler method was used, i.e., the 
enumeration of states which had designated plenipotentiaries, as for 
example: “Afghanistan, Union of South Africa, Albania, etc.” The 

“ For details regarding these two types of diplomatic instruments, see mfra, 

‘“For a list of conventions adopted under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
see Appendix XI 11, infra. 
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order in which the states appeared was the alphabetical order of the 
states in French. 

2. Preamble. This part of the convention, which, incidentally, had 
no binding force, varied considerably in length according to the cir- 
cumstances. The preamble states the purpose of the convention. The 
practice of the League of Nations was to abridge preambles as much as 
possible in order to prevent a contradictory interpretation of the text 
of the preamble as compared with the corresponding text of the articles 
contained in the body of the convention. For instance, the preamble 
of the “Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating 
the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs" of July 13, 1931, reads as follows; 

De.siring to .supplcniont the provisions of the International Opium Conventions, 
signed at The Hague on January 23rd, 1912, and at Geneva on February iQth, 
19251 by rendering clTcctive by international agreement the limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs to the world's legitimate requirements for medical 
and scientific purposes and by regulating their distribution. . . . 

3. Statement of Resolve. The tenor of such statements was that the 
High Contracting Parties had resolved to conclude a convention for 
the purpose stated in the preamble and had appointed plenipotentiaries 
to this end, for instance: “. . . have resolved to conclude a Conven- 
tion for that purpose and have appointed as their Plenipotenti- 
aries. . . 

4, List of Plenipotentiaries. The names of the plenipotentiaries were 
listed in accordance with the French alphabetical order of the names 
of the states represented in the conference, for instance : 

Albania 

M. Thomas Luarassi, Secretary of the Permanent Delegation to the 
League of Nations. 

Argentine Republic 

M. Carlos A. Pardo, Commercial Adviser to the Legation at Berne. 

Austria 

His Excellency Dr. Marcus Leitmaier, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

etc. 

5, Body of the Convention. The text was usually divided into articles. 
When the convention was lengthy the text was divided into sections, 
chapters, etc. For instance the above-mentioned convention of July 13, 
1931, concerning dangerous drugs is divided into seven chapters: 
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Definitions, lislimnU'S, I.iniil.ition of M.nnif.icditf, Pmiui)ition,s and 
Restrictions, Coiiliot, Arlministmtiw Piovisimm, ami (imuTal Provi- 
sions* 

6. General Provhioifi^^ The luarlii e nf (lu- League of Nations in draft- 
ing Llic part of iho (onvcnlintt Iviimvii as nmcial ptovisions or c/awo^ 
prolocolaircs deserves siK-dal iiieiilium" The elaiises wi're iinually 
drafted under llu- rlow hU|s'ivision of Hie head of the Tiv.ity R«gis. 
tration Branch of the Legal SiTtion of the Secielatiat, 'Fhese provi- 
sions deal generally with the following malteis; 

(a) Languages in which the eonvetilion has heen ilrafted. 

This cpieslion is diseuHsed in wetion ,j t of this hamlhonk; 

(J) Date of the convention and js'iiod timing which it will he open 
for signatuie. 

The date of the convention is, as a rule, the tl.ile of its .signature. In 
the conventioius conclmled tindei tin- ansiiiees of the Leagin>, conskl- 
erablc time was usually td lowed timing which they wmeopen for signa- 
ture. A period of several ninnlhs w.m mtt eveeptional. 'riius. At tide 27 
of the Convention for Liiniting the M.imif.ietine and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Dings of Inlv 13, pyt, provide.s: 

The prosotU Convention, of wlikli die hieneli ami Pnglitih ieM« nliull hntli bo 
authoritative, shall bear this il.iy's time, and ilmll, tmtil Deicnther 3ISI, 1531, 
be open for signature on Iwlinlf nf any Metnher nf the I e.igne tif Natitins, or of 
any non-mcnihcr Slate which was reiirr:s>nletl iii itu- t'oiiferemc which drew 
up this Convention, or Ui which the t’mmt il of the League of Nations shall liave 
communicated a aifiy of tlie Ctmvctitinii foi this puriMme. 

The power thus custoiuatily given to the C'ouncil in conventions 
concluded under the au.spitcs of tlie League of N.ition.s was always 
exeicised so as to open the eoiivenlioiiH for Hign.iluie or acce.saion to 
all states whose parlieipalitm coiilil hi* of iiiletesl tti theinselvcs and to 
the other parlie.s, hut it rei.iiiiH a tei tain pettmtiienl value as a means 
of admitting to the convcnlioim any newlv esl.ihli.sh or any existing 
states which were not oiigiu.illy tonmtleieil .ts suitable parlics.i* 

“Most of the nwterial .stuiliwl lielnw is ilmtiwtl in tietail in tlie excellent work 
of Wileox, fl/t. cit. Sec alim Itiirnli) Xitnlsati, thpfaiimty (Liimtuii: Tlnirnton lluttcr- 
wortli, Ltd., 1939). PP- «t.t4 ,sn. fur a ilrliiiiiinn nf iievei.sl leiiiiB used in this section. 

“ An example of the genrr.il prnvimnii!* n( the Intel 11, iiinitiil tnnveiilinn cimcem- 
mg the Use of nroiulcasting in the t'aioe nt IV.ttr will he fnimtl in AiifKsndix XIV, 
«;/ra. Compare them with the iinxtel ut griu-t.d tniivismiiH nf lieaiies and eonvenllons 
signed at Inlernatumnl Confemtee^ nf Anirruan St.itea ,is iiimexed to the Rules of 
Procedure of the Rightlt Pun Amrritaii t'nnfefenw. See Aptx'udix VU, infra, 

*• Memorandum of llio fjecreufiat nf the Lcaaiie nf Niiliniis, Ptmm and Bulks 
AUrmm to tJw League af Naims hy liilmulimml Trmtim, t.,N, Document C.3.M.3, 
1944.V.. p. II. 
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(c) Ratification. 

As a rule conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations contained a special clause subjecting them specifically to 
ratification. The instruments of ratification had to be transmitted to 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations who was entrusted 
with the task of notifying their receipt to all members of the League 
and to the non-member states concerned. However, treaties and con- 
ventions arc not always subject to ratification. Lacking a specific pro- 
vision concerning ratification, the states are bound by their simple 
signature. Whether or not it is necessary to have parliamentary or 
other approval of signature depends on the constitution of the states 
concerned. Similarly, when a provision concerning ratification is in- 
cluded , parliamentary or other legislative approval may or may not be 
required for valid ratification. Ratification, which is an act of interna- 
tional law, and parliamentary approval (often wrongly called ratifica- 
tion) , which is an act of municipal law, are frequently confused. Legally 
there is no connection between the existence or non-existence in a treaty 
or convention of a provision concerning ratification on the one hand 
and the constitutional requirements of particular countries on the other. 

It is not because a treaty or convention contains a provision concern- 
ing ratification that it requires parliamentary approval and, conversely, 
the absence of a provision concerning ratification in a treaty or con- 
vention does not make such approval unnecessary. An illustration is 
afforded in the Agreement for the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Article IX of this agreement provides that it 
shall enter into force with respect to each signatory on the date it is 
signed by that signatory, unless otherwise specified by the latter. The 
agreement was signed on behalf of forty-four governments. Fourteen 
of them made a reservation or statement to the effect, in each case, 
that the agreement was signed subject to ratification or legislative ap- 
proval. The following are examples of the reservations or statements 
that were made : 

[For Chile;] This Agreement will enter into effect with respect to Chile, in con- 
formity with the provisions of its Constitution, once it has been approved by the 
Congress and ratified by the appropriate constitutional agencies of the Republic. 

[For ElMopia;] Subject to the ratification of the Imperial Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. 

[For Gmlemala:] Pending the required approval by the National Assembly of 
Guatemala, the immediate application of this Agreement shall be considered 
provisional with regard to the Government of Guatemala. 
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(d) Accession. 

Accession, according to Oppenlieiin, means "thu formal entrance of 
a third state into an existing treaty, so that it becomes a party to the 
treaty, with all rights and duties arising therefrom. ” 

The clause concerning accession provided that on the day following 
the expiration of the period during which a convention could still be 
signed, it was open for accession. Instruments of accession had to be 
transmitted, exactly as instruments of ratification, to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, who was charged with notifying 
their receipt to all the members of the League and to the non-member 
states concerned. 

Accessions normally do not requiro ratification. However, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1927, the Assembly of the League adopted a resolution as 
follows : 

The procedure of acce.s3ion to international agieemenls given subject to 
ratification is an admissible one which the League sliould ncilher discourage 
nor encourage. 

Nevertheless, if a Slate gives its accession, it should know that, if it does not 
expressly mention that this accession is subject to ratification, it shall he deemed 
to have undertaken a final obligation. If it desires to prevent this consequence, 
it must expressly declaic at the time of accession that the accession is given 
subject to ratification. 

(e) Registration. 

Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations provklos that: 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by any 
Member of the League shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall 
as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 

Conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations 
contained therefore, as a rule, a clause providing for registration at the 
time of their entry into force. 

“ L. Oppenheim, International Law, 4th edition (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1028, 1926, 2 vols.), Vol. I., p. 742. 

Sir Ernest Satow points out that "the proper English equivalents of the French 
words adMrer and aiUsion are ‘accede’ and ‘accession.’" lie adds that ‘‘certain 
writers have in the past drawn a distinction between accession and adMHon in the 
sense that accession placed a stale under the same conditions as the states which origi- 
nally negotiated and signed the lioaty, whereas adMsion did not constitute a definite 
acceptance of those conditions. At the present time any such distinctions appear rather 
to rest on the degree to which a state may by reservations qualify its acceptance of 
the provisions of a treaty, either when signing it, acceding to it, or ratifying it." 
A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 3d edition, op. at,, p. 413. 
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(/) Date of entry into force of the convention. 

Conventions drawn up under the auspices of the League of Nations 
usually provided that the instrument should come into force after the 
Secretary General of the League had received a certain number of 
ratifications 01 accessions.^® Sometimes the ratification or accession of 
certain states mentioned nominatim in the convention was made a 
condition of the entry into force of the compact. Thus, for instance, 
Article 30 of the Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regu- 
lating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs of July 13, 1931, provides: 

The present Convention shall come into force ninety days after the Sccietary- 
Gcncral of the League of Nations has received the latifications ot accessions of 
twenty-five Members of the League of Nations or non-member States, including 
any four of the following; France, Germany, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United 
States of America. 

It was generally provided that the ratifications or accessions re- 
ceived after the coming into force of the convention would take effect 
as from the expiration of a period equal to the period fixed for the 
entry into force of the convention itself (in the case of the above- 
mentioned Convention of July 13, 1931, ninety days). 

(g) Denunciation. 

A provision concerning denunciation was included in most of the 
conventions concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
If such a provision was lacking it was assumed that the instrument 
could not be unilaterally denounced. The tenor of this provision was 
generally that the compact may be denounced by a notification ad- 
dressed to the Secretary General of the League of Nations. The Secre- 
tary General was under the obligation to notify the receipt of any such 
denunciation to all members of the League and to non-raember states 
concerned. A period of time was generally fixed after the expiration of 
which the denunciation should take effect; for instance, one year. 
Sometimes the convention provided that the instrument could not be 
denounced until the expiration of a certain period of time after its 
entry into force. Thus, Article 32 of the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
provides formally that: "After the expiration of five years from the 

In 1930, the Asaembly proposed that at the time of the signing of conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations, protocols of signature be 
signed for expediting the entry into force of those conventions, The model draft 
protocols proposed by the Assembly liave been appended to this handbook as Appen- 
dix XVII, infra. 
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date of the coming into force of this Convention, the Convention may 
be denounced by an instrument in wiiting, deposited with the Secre- 
taiy-General of the League of Nations.” 

It was also often provided that if, as a result of denunciulions, the 
number of parties to the convention should fall under a certain mini- 
mum, the convention should cease to apply. 

(h) Application to colonies, protectorates, overseas tenitories, etc 

This clause provided that any of the High Contracting Parlies had 

the right on signing, ratifying, or acceding to the convention, or at any 
subsequent date, to declare, by a document addressed to the Secretary 
General, that the convention should apply to all or any of its colonies, 
protectorates, etc. The clause often added that, failing .such a declai a- 
tion, the convention should not apply to any such terriloiies. This w;is 
a .simplification of the practice followed in the twentie.s and the early 
thirties Thus, the clause concerning the application of the convention 
to colonies and protectorates, in the Convention for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 
of July 13, 1931 (Article 26), still read as follows: 

Any High Contiacting Party nmy, at the time of signature, ratification or 
accession, declare that, in accepting the present Convention, lie does not assume 
any obligation in respect of all or any of his colonies, protectorates and overseas 
territories or territories under suzerainty or mandate, and the present Convention 
shall not apply to any territories named in such declaration. 

Any High Contracting Party may give notice to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations at any time subsequently that he desires that the Convention 
shall apply to all or any of his territories which have been made the subject of a 
declaration under the preceding paragraph, and the Convention shall apply to 
all the territories named in such notice in the same manner as in the case of a 
country ratifying or acceding to the Convention. 

(i) Revision. 

A provision permitting revision was generally inserted in League 
conventions. The request for revision, which could emanate from any 
party to the convention, had to be addressed to the Secretary General. 
Such notices were immediately communicated by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to the other members of the League and to the non-member states 
bound by the convention. If the proposal was endorsed by a certain 
number of the parties to the convention (for instance one third) a 
conference had to be convoked for the revision of the convention. 

(i) Interpretation. 

In addition to the above-studied general provisions, conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations often contained 
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a clause for the settlement of disputes regarding the interpretation or 
application of the convention. The following means of settlement were 
generally indicated: 

(i) settlement through diplomatic channels; 

(ii) settlement in conformity with the provisions in force between 
the parties concei ning the settlement of international disputes ; 

(iii) submission of the dispute to arbitration or judicial settlement; 

(iv) failing agreement concerning the choice of a tribunal, submission 
of the dispute to the Permanent Court of International Justice, or, 

(v) submission of the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, constituted in 
confonnity with the Hague Convention of October i8, 1907, for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes; 

(vi) it was often provided that before having recourse to the procedure 
listed above the parties may, by common consent, appeal to the 
good offices of a technical committee of the League. 

7. In-faith-whereof Statement. This was a formal statement to the 
following effect: "In Faith Whereof the above-mentioned Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the present Convention.” In recent years this clause 
was often omitted. 

8. Place and Date, Here particulars were given concerning where and 

when the convention had been signed, in what archives the original 
was to be deposited, and to whom copies were to be delivered, for in- 
stance: "Done at Geneva the thirteenth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-one, in a single copy, which shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
and certified true copies'® of which shall be delivered to all the Mem- 
bers of the League and to the non-member States referred to in Ar- 
ticle ” 

9. Signatures. Then followed the signatures of the plenipotentiaries 
in the French alphabetical order of the names of countries. 

Sometimes a plenipotentiary signs the compact ad referendum. Dan- 
iel Antokoletz gives the following explanation concerning this mention: 
"The mention ad referendum is employed when the plenipotentiary 
lacks necessary instructions and has no time to consult his government. 
In this case, if the instrument seems advantageous, he accepts it ad 
referendum, i.e., with the understanding that he will report to his gov- 
ernment.” The mention ad referendum can be employed even when 
the treaty or convention contains a provision concerning ratification. 

'“The certified true copies were signed for the Secretary Gencial by the Legal 
Adviser of the Secretariat. 

" Tratado de derecho internacional publico en liempo de paz, 2d iSdicidn (Buenos 
Aires: La Facultad, 1928, 3 vols.), Vol. Ill, p. 454. 
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Thus, Article 28 of the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs provides that 
“The present Convention shall be ratified ...” Nevei iheless, the 
plenipotentiaries of Argentina and Venezuela signeil the convention 
ad referendum. 

Reservations of a specific character were, as a rule, in the practice of 
the League, embodied in a Protocol of Signature, but it was not ex- 
ceptional for such reservations to be recorded alongside the signature 
of the plenipotentiary. Thus, for instance, the plenipotentiary for 
Siam signed the 1931 Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and 
Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs with the following 
mention below his signature; “As our Harmful Habit-forming Drugs 
Law goes beyond the provision of the Geneva Convention and the 
present Convention on certain points, my Government reserve.s the 
right to apply our existing law." 

RULES CONCERNING THE MATERIAL PREPARATION OF THE TEXT OF 
CONVENTIONS 

Special care was taken by the Secretariat of the League in the 
preparation of the text of conventions. In order to facilitate the work 
of the officials entrusted with this task, a scries of rules was set up.^® 
These rules read as follows : 

■ I. Preparation of Text 

(а) A single official should be designated by the responsible Section to take 
general responsibility for the completeness of the text. If there is a drafting 
committee of delegates, he might well be the secretary of that committee. If an 
agreement is drawn up in committees working separately, he will receive the 
clauses drafted by the committees and be responsible for their being included in 
the final text of the agreement. He will be responsible for certifying, when the 
final text is ready, that the rules made to Insure its completeness and accuracy 
have in all essentials been complied with. The initials of the members of Section 
who collaborated in the work should be obtained to those parts of the work in 
which they have assisted. 

(б) A translator familiar with both official languages should be attached to the 
conference with the special duty of being responsible for the translation, or 
provisional translation, of clauses adopted in one language only. 

(c) The Section generally responsible for the conference should at an early 
stage ask the Legal Section to delegate a member of the latter to co-oporato ig 
the preparation of the draft, with special reference to the decision of any legal 
questions arising in the draft and the security of accuracy in the drafting, 

*®L.N. Document C.SOp.M.aia.igsi.XI, p. 380. 

wSce Annex II to League of Nations, Semiarm Office Rules (Geneva, 1936). 
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(d) Care should be lakeu to avoid having to transcribe corrections and 
amendments from one copy of a document to another. As soon as possible, a 
single copy of the text in each official language should be taken as the basis of 
work. 


2, Indei'endent Verification of Final Text 

If possible, a member of the Secretariat who has not been engaged in the 
preparation of the draft should give his assistance in reading through, in both 
languages, the final text of the document. Such an independent study will often 
detect mistakes which are not noticed by persons too familiar with the text 
in question. 

3. Preparation of Copy for Signature 

(tt) Wlien the material provisions of an international agreement have been 
settled, a siienial^ copy for signature should be printed on good paper and dele- 
gates sliould be induced to realise that sufficient time for this purpose must be 
allowed. In cases which should be altogether exceptional, as the practice has 
many disadvantages, the copy piepared for signature may be typed. 

(6) The precedents which have been established with regard to the description 
of parties to an agreement, the order in which they are to be named, the form to 
be given to agreements which are concluded in both official languages (so that 
both languages are authoritative), and, generally to all formal parts of an agree- 
ment, should be carefully followed. On these points, assistance should be obtained 
from the Legal Section, which will give the assistance of their Treaty Registra- 
tion Branch and orders for printing should be given in consultation with this 
Branch. The Legal Section should, of course, be warned a sufficient time in 
advance of the assistance required from it. They should also be consulted as to 
any necessary formalities in regard to signature. 

4. Errors Appearing in Signature Copy 

However careful the proof-reading, misprints may creep into the document at 
the last moment. Consequently, the actual document whicli is to be signed must 
be carefully read through before signature. If mistakes are detected and a reprint 
is not possible or is not considered necessary, the necessary corrections should 
be made in the text before any signatures ate given and should be authenticated 
as follows: 

(а) Where the correction is a correction of an obvious misprint and where the 
parties to the agreement are not too numerous, it is sufficient that the coi 1 actions 
should be initialed in the margin by the person signing. 

(б) Where the corrections are not corrections of obvious mistakes, or where 
tlie parties are too numerous for initialing in the margin to be possible, a state- 
ment should be drawn up and attached to the copy of the agreement which is 
signed stating, with reference to page and line throughout, that the corrections 
in question were made before signature. This statement should be signed by all 
the parties to the agreement at the same time as they sign the agreement itself. 
The following formula may be used according to the nature of the corrections 
made: 
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“StaLement of corrections made in the text of before signature. 

"The following corrections were introduced into the text of the above-men- 
tioned instrument in ink before its signature: 

"Page : line ; the following words 

i vvere struck out 

were inserted after the words 

and before the words 

were replaced by the words 


Date 

Signed " 

No modifications should be made in documents after their signature. 

5. Preparation of Copies for Certification 

Almost invariably, certified true copies of agreement.s with which the Secre- 
tariat is connected have to be sent to parties or Members of the League. These 
are to be prepared on the responsibility of the Legal Section, which will consult 
the Section concerned. 

These copies must be an entirely faithful and romplete duplicate of the text 
which has been signed. No part of the text may be omitted or abbreviated. The 
copies must have annexed to them any documents which arc incorinirated by 
reference in their text, so as to be essential to the proper interpretation of its 
piovislons. The only changes in the copy printed for certification will be: 

(a) Possibly the addition of distribution reference lieaclings and, in certain 
cases, a dtle. The title should always be chosen very carefully, so as to offer no 
matter for passible discussion if questions of interpretation subsequently arise. 

(b) The addition at the end of the formula of certification. 

Wherever possible, copies for certification should be printed off at the earliest 
possible opportunity from the type which was set up to print the signature copy; 
any corrections made in that copy before signature will, of course, be effected. 
Where the copies for certification cannot be printed off until after, for example, 
the agreement has come into force, or the period during which signatures arc 
allowable is at the end, the type can, of course, be used for the Official Journal 
or other purposes; but It must be realised that the fact that the type has to some 
extent been rc-set for such put poses cannot interfere with the necessity for making 
the copies wliich are to be certified entirely faithful and complete duplicates of 
the agreement as signed, 

6. Rkvrints 

No international agreement which is in the custody of llie Secretarial should 
be reprinted in the Official Journal, or in any other form, without reference being 
made to the Legal Section, whose Treaty Registration Branch will assure that 
the correct text is being used and that any signatures included are up to dale, etc. 

PROTOCOL OP SIGNATURE 

A protocol of signature is an instrument which is signed as a rule 
simultaneously with the main agreement and which contains state- 
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menls supplementing or clarifying the provisions of the main body of 
the instrument. It is a convenient method for recording reservations 
that are made by plenipotentiaries when signing the treaty or con- 
vention and for establishing the agreement or acquiescence of the 
other signers with these reservations.*® The beginning of a protocol of 
signature may be drafted, for example, as follows: 

When signing the Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs dated this day, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their Governments, declare to have agieed; 

Then follows the text of the reservation or reservations, as, for 
instance: 

That India makes its acceptance of the Convention subject to the reservation 
that the said Convention does not apply to the Indian States or to the Shan 
States (which are part of British India). 

The protocol concludes with a statement similar to that ending the 
convention : 

In faith whereof the undersigned have affixed their signatures to the 
present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva [etc.] 

The signatures follow in the same order as for the convention. 

FINAL ACT 

The Final Act is a very concise record of the composition and the 
objects and circumstances of the conference. It lists the delegates who 
attended the conference and the agreements which have been con- 
cluded. It may also contain the resolutions, declarations, and recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference,*^ as, for instance : 

The Governments of Albania, the Argentine Republic [etc.]. 

Plaving accepted the invitation addressed to them in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the League of Nations dated January 20th, 1936, with a 

“ Extracts of the Protocol of Signature adopted by the Conference for the Sup- 
pression of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs, Geneva, 1936, are given as an 
exainplc in Appendix XV, infra. 

For a discussion of the binding force of the Final Act, see Paul Fauchille, TraM de 
droit international •public, 8th edition (Paris: Rousseau et Cie. Editeurs, 1921-1926), 
Vol. I, Part 3, pp. 245-48. In the practice of the International Conferences of Ameri- 
can States, the Final Act "shall contain the resolutions, recommendations, votes and 
agreements, approved by the Conference, and in an appendix the treaties and con- 
ventions that may be negotiated." (Article 36 of the Regulations of the Eighth Con- 
ference of American States.) 
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view to the conclusion of an International Conveuliuii for the use of broad- 
casting in the cause of peace, 

Appointed the following delegates: 

ALBANIA 

Delegate: 

M. Thomas Luarassi, Secretary of the Permanent Delegation to the League 
of Nations. 

[etc.] 

Attended the Conference in the capacity of observers: 

Estonia 

His Excellency M. Auguste SciiMnn', Permancnl Delegate to the League of 
Nations, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
St. Jame.s and to the Swiss Federal Council. 

[etc.] 

Who assembled at Geneva. 

The Council of the League of Nations a])pointcd as President of the Con- 
ference: 

M. Arnold Raestad, former Minister for Foreign Affaiis of Norway. 

7 'ho Conference appointed as Vice-Presidents: 

[Names.] 

The functions of Secretary-General of the Conference were assumed by: 
[Name.] 

The functions of Legal Adviser to the Conference were assumed by: 

[Names.] 

In the course of a series of meetings held between September 17th and 23rd, 
1936, an 

International Convention concerning the Use op Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace was adopted. 

Tlie Conference also adopted the following 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 

[Text of the recommendations] 

In faith whereof the Delegates have signed the present Act. 

Done at Geneva [etc.] 

Then follow the signatures, the President and the Secretary General 
of the conference signing first. The signatures of the delegates follow 
by countries in the French alphabetical order 

As an example, extracts from the Final Act of the Cbnfcrence for the Suppression 
of the Illicil Traffic in Dangerous Drugs are given in Appendix XVI, infra. 
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OTHER instruments; agreement, protocol, GENERAL ACT, PROCfes- 

VERBAL, DECLARATION 

Other instruments were sometimes adopted by the League as the 
result of a session of the Assembly or of an ad, hoc conference. Agree- 
ments are less formal instruments than conventions. This term was 
often given to conventions of a more limited scope and participation 
than the usual general conventions adopted under the auspices of the 
League.'^’ Thus, for instance, in February, 1925, an Agreement con- 
cerning the Suppression of the Manufacture of. International Trade in, 
and Use of. Prepared Opium, and in November, 1931, an Agreement 
for the Suppression of Opium Smoking, were adopted. Both the aim and 
the participation in the conferences which framed these agreements 
were limited. 

Protocol. The word Protocol suggests merely minutes or a record 
but it has also the meaning of treaty or agreement. In the practice of 
the League of Nations the term has only once been applied to an 
important treaty; i.e., the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which attempted 
a general solution of the problems of the pacific settlement of disputes, 
of security, and of disarmament. The circumstances in which this ill- 
fated treaty was abandoned are well known. More often the term has 
been used for agreements paralleling, supplementing, or modifying a 
more important convention or a previous agreement. 

General Act. This designation sometimes has a meaning similar to 
that attached to the term Final Act. The League of Nations used it 
once, but in a different sense. In September, 1928, the Assembly 
adopted a General Act of Arbitration for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. In its various chapters the General Act pro- 
vides for separate procedures: a procedure of conciliation for all 
disputes (Chapter I); a procedure of judicial settlement or arbitration 
for disputes of a legal nature (Chapter II) ; and a procedure of arbitra- 
tion for other disputes (Chapter III). States may accede to the General 
Act in whole or in part. In reality this General Act is the combination. 

Sometimes agreements are not subject to ratification. Section VI of a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations on October 3, 1930, reads: “That 
the Council will investigate to what extent, in the case of general conventions dealing 
with particular matters, it is possible — in view of the constitutional law and prac- 
tices of diHerent states — to adopt the procedure of signing instruments in the form 
of governmental agreements which arc not subject to ratification, and that, to the 
extent that it is possible to do so, this procedure should be followed in regard to minor 
and technical matters." 
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in a single compact, of three general treaties of conciliation and 
arbitration.^'* 

Froch-verhal. This term usually means what the words imply — 
minutes or record. Sometimes, however, it indicates an agreennent of 
minor importance. Thus, for instance, in the League a proihs-vcrhal was 
drawn up in June, 1936, “to alter the latest date of issue of the annual 
statement of the estimated world requirements of dangerou.s drugs." 

Declaration. This term is used in many ways. It may relate to a 
statement of policy made by a government; or to such communications 
as declarations of war, or of neutrality, etc. It may apply to imstru- 
ments aimed at the definition of international law (Dc'claration of 
Paris, 1856, Declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868, etc.). Declarations 
arc often appended to a treaty or convention to form a subsidiary 
compact, or to place on record some understanding reached or some 
explanation given. The term “declaration" is also frequently aiqdied 
to agreements between governments regarding some minor matter. 
Declarations may or may not provide for ratification. 

The only declaration drawn up under the ausi)iccs of the League 
of Nations is the “Declaration regarding the Territory of Ifni" ap- 
pended to the Convention on Supervision of International Trade in 
Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War of 1925,““ No 
provision was made for the ratification of the declaration. 

At its twenty-sixth session, held in Philadelphia in April-May, 1944, 
the International Labor Conference adopted a “Declaration concern- 
ing the Aim and Purposes of the International Labour Organisation." 
The preamble of this declaration reads as follows : 

Note the exceptional system adopted by the League as far as the entry into force 
of the General Act was concerned. 

(1) The Assembly adopted a resolution on September 26, 1928, inviting "all States 
whether Members of tlie League or not, and in so far as titcir existing agreements do 
not already achieve this end, to accept obiigations ... by becoming parties to the 
annexed General Act. . . .” 

(2) The General Act did not require the signatures of the delegates at the Assembly 
but only that of the President of the Assembly and the Secretary General (Ai tide 
ri6). 

(3) The General Act was declared open to accession by all the heads of slate or 
other competent authoiities of the members of the League and the non-member states 
to which the Council of the League of Nations had communicated a copy of the Act 
for this purpose (Article 43). 

(4) The General Act was to come into force on the ninetieth day following llie 
receipt by the Secretary General of the League of Nations of the accession of not 
leas than two contracting parties (Article 44). 

Compare this system with the usual system as exemplified by the General Provi- 
sions of the International Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace. Appendix XIV, infra, 

'“’L.N., Official Journal, 1925, p. 1154. 
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The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, meeting 
in its Twenty-Sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, this tenth day of 
May in the year nineteen hundred and forty-four, the present Declaration of the 
aims and purposes of the International Labour Organisation and of the prin- 
ciples which should inspire the policy of its Members. 

The last paragraph reads as follows; 

The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this Declaration are 
fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner of their 
application must be determined with due regard to the stage of social and 
economic development reached by each people, their progressive application to 
peoples who are still dependent, as well as those who have already achieved 
self-government, is a matter of concern to the whole civilised world. 

Declarations of this latter type have obviously an important moral 
value but, as a matter of fact, have no legal binding force. 

43. Language of Treaties and Conventions 

As a rule treaties are drawn up in the language selected by the 
signatories. Most of the time they are drawn up in the language of the 
contracting powers or of some of them, or in the language which is con- 
sidered as the recognized diplomatic language. Latin was for centuries 
the language used in Europe for drawing up multilateral or even 
bilateral treaties until, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
French gradually took its place. 

It was in French that the Congress of Vienna pursued its labors and 
it was in French that the Final Act of the Congress was drawn up. It 
is true, however, that the following article of reservation regarding the 
use of the French language was inserted in the treaty signed on June 19, 
1815: 

The French language having been e.xclu3ively employed in all the Copies of 
the present Treaty, it is recognised by the Powers which have acceded to this 
Act, that the use of that language shall have no consequent for the future: so 
that each Power reserves for itself to adopt in future Negotiations and Conven- 
tions the language which it has hitherto employed in its diplomatic relations, 
without the present Treaty being cited as an example contrary to established 
usage.” 

Notwithstanding this reservation, the use of French for drawing up 
international multilateral treaties or engagements was universally 

““ Stephen Gaselee, The Language of Diplomacy (Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1939), 
p. 71 . 
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recognized dining the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries. Thus in a ciicular dispatch from the Biitisli Foicign Office 
to Her Majesty's representatives abioad it was stated: 


Foreign Office, June 7, i8gs 
Sir, 

I have to Inform you tliat Her Majesty's Government attach much Importance 
to the strict observance of the rule that Trcalics, Conventions, anti other Inter- 
national engagements, between Great BriUiin and foreign Powers should, in all 
cases, be drawn up in the English language. This text may be accompanied by 
another version, either in French, or in the language of the foreign Slate which 
is a party to the Treaty; but in no case should an international engagement 
between this country and a foreign Power bo concluded in a foreign language 
only. 

It should, of course, he dearly understood that this rule docs not ajiply to 
international Treaties 01 engagements to which three or more Powers are parties 
Such instruments may, as heretofore, if so desired, lie diawn up in the Fiench 
language only. 

I am, etc. 


Kimberley” 


The international position In this matter was in some degree changed 
in 1919. The treaty of peace with Germany (Treaty of Versailles, 
Article 440) provided that "The Picsent Ticaty, of which the French 
and English texts arc both authentic, shall be ratified." 

The treaty with Austria (Treaty of St. Germain-cn-Laye, Article 
381) provided that "The present Treaty, in French, in English, and in 
Italian, shall be ratified. In case of divergence the French text shall 
prevail, except in Parts I (Covenant of the League of Nations) and 
XIII (Labour), when the Ficiich and English texts shall be of equal 
force.” Identical provisions were inserted in the treaties with Hungary 
(Treaty of Trianon), with Bulgaria (Treaty of Ncuilly), and in the 
never ratified ticaty with Tuikcy (Treaty of S6vres). 

French and English having been adopted as the languages of the 
League, all compacts concluded under the auspices of the League were 
drawn up in these two languages and a clause similar to the following 
inserted in them: "The present Convention, of which the PTench and 
English texts arc both authentic. ...” 

Similarly, all the treaties, conventions, agreements, etc. sent for 
registration to the League, in accordance with Article 18 of the Cove- 
nant, were translated into French and English (if not already drawn 
up in one or both of these languages), and the PTench and English 
” Stephen Gaaelee, op. cii,, p. 63. 
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texts published in the Treaty Series of the League of Nations besides 
the original text of the compact, whatever the language employed. 

Conventions and lecommendations adopted by the International 
Labor Conferences are drawn up in French and English, a translation 
in Spanish being simultaneously provided. 

The International Conferences of American States adopt their final 
instruments in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French. Article 27 
of the Regulations of the Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States held in Montevideo in 1933 provided that; 

The final act shall be prepared as the work of the Conference develops After 
each plenary sessioti theie shall be inserted in the draft of the final act, with a 
number and a title indicating the subject matter, the treaties, conventions, 
resolutions, agreements, votes and recommendations approved at the session 
and the date of the session on which they were approved The day before the 
closing of the Conference the secretary general shall submit to the delegates for 
examination copies of the final act in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. 

It must be pointed out that for instruments adopted by govern- 
mental conferences, other than those held under the aegis of the 
League, the International Labor Organization, and the Pan American 
Union, French has been used most of the time, during the period 
between World War I and World War II, as the only official language. 

For instance, French was the official language used during the 
Lausanne Conference in 1923, and the treaty of peace with Turkey 
which lesulted was drawn up in French. Similarly, only French was 
spoken during the Conference of Locarno in 1925 and French was the 
official language of the Red Cross Conference held in Geneva in 1929, 
French being the authentic language of the instruments adopted on 
both occasions. 

World War II has brought new changes in the situation. The 
declaration of the United Nations signed in Washington on January i, 
1942, was drawn up only in English. The text of the agreement setting 
up the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is 
likewise only in the English language. 

It is doubtful, however, that in the future English will be the only 
language employed for international multilateral compacts. This ap- 
plies particularly to all treaties, conventions, or agreements modify- 
ing previous compacts which were drawn up only in French. During 
the Second Session of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, held in Montreal, in September, 1944, 
the following interesting case occurred. It had been proposed to the 
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Council to approve in piinciplc two draft Sanitary Conventions 
modifying the Intei national Maritime Sanitary Convention signed in 
Paris in 1926 and the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation signed in Paris in 1933. The authentic texts of these two 
conventions are in the French language. Notwithstanding the fact 
that English is the official language of the United Naliotis Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, it was agreed that the following clause 
was to be inserted in the preamble of the two draft conventions; 
"Whereas the authentic text of the 1926 (1 cspectively 1933) Conven- 
tion is in the French language, the present Convi'iition shall be in 
English and French, both texls being equally authentic." It was further 
decided that the Director General be requested "to submit copies of 
the French and English texts of thesc> drafts to member Governments 
for their early consideration." The procedure so adopted was a compro- 
mise between the new practice and the established ti'adition, since 
it seems that, in accordance with established precedents, modifica- 
tions to a text previously drawn up in French should be made only in 
French.^® 

Those in favor of the use of English only for drawing up inter- 
national multilateral agreements accepted a new compromise at the 
recent International Civil Aviation Conference, held at Chicago in 
November-December, 1944. The Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation framed at the Conference provides in fine; 

In witness wiiEREor, the undersigned, having been duly authorized, sign 
this Agreement on behalf of their respective governments on the date appearing 
opposite their signatures. 

Done at Chicago the seventh day of December 1944, in the English language. 
A text drawn up in the English, French, and Spanisli languages, each of which 
shall be of equal authenticity, shall be opened for signature at Washington, D. C, 
Both texts shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the IJnlled 
States of America, and certified copies shall be transmitted by that Government 
to the governments of all the Slates which may sign and accept this Agreement. 

*“Fauchllle, op. cii., Vol. I, Part III, p. 310, referring to the three conventions 
which were signed in Sainl-Geunalii; by all the states which had signed the Covenant 
of the League, relating to the trade m arms and ammunition and to the liquor traffic 
m Africa, as well as the rcvmion of the General Act of Berlin and tlic Declaration of 
Brussels, points out that they were drawn up only in Ficnch, He adds that when the 
French diplomat, M. de Pcretli, on behalf of the committee which had drawn them 
up, presented them to the Supremo Council on which Lord Balfour represented the 
British Government, somebody observed that there was no English text. M. de 
Peretti answered that what had to be done was to make mcxlifications or additions to 
acts drawn up only in French, and that, consequently, there was no need to change 
the custom. Lord Balfour, after listening to him, ■u.'.-.i-mTl iir.n-.ediiuely "He is right," 
proving, so says Fauchille, his good faith and hi:; r; r.iii-.:!. 
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A similar provision was inserted In the Convention on Civil Aviation 
and in the International Air Transport Agreement set up by the 
same Conference. 


44. Follow-up 

The purpose of a conference is not always entirely accomplished with 
the adoption of reports, resolutions, and lecommeiidations, and with 
the chawing up of diplomatic instruments of acceptance and the 
recording of the results of the conference. 

The secretariat of the conference, or a secretariat specially set up for 
the purpose, is responsible for the printing of all the final documents 
and their distribution to the delegates who attended the conference and 
to their governments. The secretariat may also be entrusted with 
special tasks in conformity with the decisions of the conference. More- 
over, it is often necessary to set up special bodies for supervising the 
application of the conference decisions, for continuing investigations, 
or fot preparing new meetings. A few examples taken from the practice 
of the League will serve as illustrations. Thus, in February, I933i the 
Assembly, meeting in extraordinary session, decided to appoint an 
advisory committee to follow the situation in the Far East and to 
assist the Assembly in performing its duties under Article 3, paragraph 
3, of the Covenant. During the dispute between Ethiopia and Italy, 
the Assembly created a Committee of Coordination which had the 
task of considering and facilitating the coordination of the measures 
taken under Article i6 and, if necessary, drawing the attention of the 
Assembly or Council to situations requiring examination. The Second 
Opium Conference of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1925, created a 
Permanent Central Opium Board entrusted with watching the appli- 
cation of certain provisions of the 1925 Drug Convention. Furthermore, 
under Article 5 of the 1931 Convention for the Limitation of the 
Manufacture and Regulation of the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 
the Drug Supervisory Body was set up. It was entrusted with special 
duties in relation to the operation of the above-mentioned convention. 

In the practice of the League of Nations, permanent or ad hoc 
bodies most frequently relied upon the Secretary General to give 
proper effect to their decisions. 

First of all the Secretary General had to provide for the duplication 
and distribution of all final documents of the conference. The Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly (Rule 26), for instance, piovided that 
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“The resolutions adopted by the Assembly shall bo circulated by the 
Secretary General to the Members of the League within lifteen days 
after the termination of the session.” 

The i 61 e of the Secretariat in the linal odiling of (he records of the 
meetings of the League has already been described. 'Phis work was 
performed with extraordinary care. All correction.s .sc'iit by the dele- 
gates were transcribed on a master copy of iho minutes by (he lulitor 
of the Official Journal ora responsible member of the section especially 
interested in the contents of the minutes. Next came a minute compari- 
son of the Frcncli and English texts by a Drafting Committee comiiosed 
of the Editor of the Official Journal or of a member of the competent 
.section, and of a translator having special experience in this type of 
work and, if po.ssible, a particular knowledge of the suI)joet or .subjects 
discussed. References were udtled to all annexes or important docu- 
ments mentioned in the minutes. Ambiguities or mi.sunderstandings 
which might have arisen as a result of corrections made by delegates 
were clarified by correspondence. 

Even before the records of League meetings were completed the 
Secretary General sent a Circular Letter to the goveruraents, drawing 
their attention to those decisions of League bodies which required 
special action on their part. 

With very few exceptions, all the international League conventions, 
concluded at conferences held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, provide for the deposit of the instrument with the Secretariat 
of the League and make the Secretary General responsible for its 
custody and registration, for providing certified copies, and for re- 
ceiving ratifications, accessions, notifications regarding its applicability 
to overseas possessions and mandated territories, ancl denunciations. 

The means of expediting the ratification of conventions concluded 
under the auspices of the League of Nations were studied several times 
by the League, and here again an Assembly resolution, dated October 
3) 193®! entrusted special duties to the Secretary General. 

The relevant provisions of this resolution read as follows: 

I. That each year the Secretary-General should request any Member of tlie 
League or non-Member State which has signed any general convention concluded 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, but has not ratified it before the 
expiry of one year from the date at which the protocol of signature is closed, to 
inform him wliat arc its intentions with regard to the ratification of the conven- 
tion. Such requests of the Secretary-General to Governments should be sent at 
such a date in each year as to allow time for the replies of Governments to be 
received before the date of the Assembly, and information as to the requests so 
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made and replies received should be communicated to the Assembly for its 
consideration. 

II. That, at such times and at such intervals as seem suitable in the cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary-General should, in the case of each general convention 
concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations, request the Government 
of any Member of the League of Nations which has neither signed nor acceded 
to a convention within a period of five years from the date on which the 
convention became open for signature, to state its views with regard to the 
convention — in particular, whether such Government considers there is any 
possibility of its accession to the convention or whether it has objections to the 
substance of the convention which prevent it from accepting the convention. 
Information of all such requests made by the Secretary-General and of all 
replies received should be communicated to the Assembly. 

III. That the Council of the League should, with regard to each existing 
general convention negotiated under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
consider, after consultation with any appropriate organ or committee of the 
League, and in the light of such information as may be available as to the result 
of the enquiries recommended in resolutions Nos. I and II, and any other 
enquiries that the Council may think fit, whether it would be desirable and 
expedient that a second conference should be summoned for the purpose of 
determining whether amendments should be introduced into the convention, or 
other means adopted, to facilitate the acceptance of the convention by a greater 
number of countries.” 

In compliance with this resolution of the Assembly the Secretary 
General sent circular letters every year to the member states requesting 
them to state their intentions concerning the conventions. Apart from 
this official action the Secretariat seized every opportunity to expedite 
the ratification of or accession to League conventions. Officials of the 
Secretariat on missions in their own country or touring capitals of the 
members of the League or of non-member states in an official or semi- 
official capacity, were often instructed to approach governments semi- 
officially in order to accelerate, if possible, the ratification of or the 
accession to League conventions. Sometimes very good results were 
obtained by this method.*’'’ 

Special rules based on the sui generis constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization govern the supervision of the application of 
conventions adopted by International Labor Conferences. 

” Moreover, the Assembly recommended that special protocols of signature should 
be drawn Up on the general lines of two alternative drafts appen^d as Annexes I and 
n to this resolution. These two annexes are given in Appendix XVn, i«/w. 

In compliance with an Assembly resolution adopted in 1926, me Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League distributed each year to the members of the League a complete 
and up-to-date list showing the status of the ratifications, reservations, adhesions, 
and denunciations of the conventions and agreements concluded under the auspices 
of the League. 
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It will be remembered that the only act required of the states to put 
into force the conventions voted by an International Labor Conference 
is that of ratification: but states assume no obligation to ratify draft 
conventions even after their delegates have voted for them. 

Under the Constitution of the International Labor OrganizaCion the 
various states aie required, however, to bring draft conventions or 
recommendations voted by International Labor Confercucc.s before 
competent national authorities within one year (or, in exceptional 
cases, eighteen months) after the end of the session of the conference 
at which they were adopted. 

States undertake the obligation to bring their laws into harmony 
with the provisions of conventions which they have ratified. Article 22 
of the Constitution of the International Labor Oiganizatlon obliges 
each member state to make an annual report to the Labor Office 011 the 
measures it has taken to put into effect the provisions of conventions 
to which it is a party. 

Any industrial association of employers or of workers is entitled to 
make represeiitaiions to the International Labor OlTico if it ha.s good 
reason to believe that a member state has failed to secure the effective 
observance of a convention to which it is a jiarty. The Governing Body 
may then get into touch with the government against which an allega- 
tion of default or neglect has been made. It may publish both the repre- 
sentations and the government’s reply. 

Ail member states are entitled to file with the International Labor 
Office a complaint regarding the manner of execution of a convention 
by another member state. The same procedure can be adopted by the 
Governing Body either on its own motion or on receipt of a complaint 
from any delegate representing a government, the employers, or the 
workers. Complaints are more effective than representations. In the 
case of a complaint, a Commission of Enquiry, and even the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, may be called upon to intervene. Should 
the accused slate fail to comply with the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry or the decision of the Court within llie specified time, the other 
members may take action against it by applying economic measures 
appropriate to the case. 

This technique of supervision of the application of the International 
Labor Convention is very advanced and it would probably not be 
possible to extend its application to other fields of international legis- 
lation without important changes in the present practice of concluding 
and applying international conventions. 
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In an attempt to expedite the ratification of treaties and conven- 
tions, and in order to stimulate the fulfilment of the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Pan American Conferences, the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States, held at Montevideo in 
1933, adopted two resolutions by which a follow-up technique very 
similar to the League practice has been created. The first resolution 
reads as follows: 

Resolution LVI. — Ratification of Conventions 

The Seventh International Conference of American States Resolves. 

1. To expedite the study, approval and ratification of inter-American treaties 
and conventions, and to stimulate the fulfilment of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of inter-American conferences of every character, the Pan American 
Union, at the suggestion of the respective Governments, shall designate a 
representative ad-honorem, in each country, who shall not be a public ofiVcial, 
and who shall fulfill his duty in agreement with the local Pan American Com- 
mittee. 

2. For the same purposes and with the object of maintaining interest in all 
continental matters, the Governments shall be requested to convoke periodic 
meetings of the Pan American Committees. 

3. The Pan American Union may send one or more representatives to the 
American countries, with the object of promoting the examination, approval, 
ratifications and deposit of ratifications of treaties and conventions. 

The second resolution reads as follows: 

Resolution LVII. — Measures for the Ratification of Conventions 

The Seventh International Conference of American States Recommends; 

1. That in the interval between two Inter-American Conferences, the Pan 
American Union may communicate with the Governments, inquiring^ whether 
they arc willing to explain the objections they may have to the conventions open 
to their signature, with the sole object of studying the possibility of finding 
solutions in which the majority of the States, members of the Union, may 
concur. 

2. That the Pan American Union shall report to each International Conference 
the result of this inquiry and, based thereon, the International Conferences shall 
designate, upon convening, a special Committee charged to study the rnodifi- 
cations that it may be necessary to introduce in the conventions already signed, 
to obtain the ratification of a considerable majority, or to indicate the con- 
ventions which by reason of not being ratified by a majority of states, should 
only be considered as limited agreements. 

3. That the Pan American Union shall transmit, every six months, through 
the representatives on the Governing Board, a chart showing the status of the 
ratifications, reservations, accessions and denunciations of the treaties and 
conventions signed at Conferences held by countries members of the Union. 
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In order to implement this last resolution the GoverninR Board of the 
Pan American Union adopted the following- measures at its session of 
May 2, 1934: 

1. Once treaties or conventions have been bigued, the Govenmient of the 
country in which the conference is held should remit to each of tire signatory 
states as soon as possible after tlie adjournnicnt of the conference, a certified 
copy of each of the treaties and conventions signed at the conference. 

2. The signatory governments should he urged, in so far tis constitutional 
provisions may permit, to submit the treaties and conventions to their respective 
Congresses at the first opportunity following the rcccii>t of tlic certified copies 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

3. The Pan American Union shall transmit, every six months, tlirongh the 
members of the Govcining Board, a cluirt showing the status of the ratifications, 
leservations, adheicnccs, accessions and dciumciulions of treaties and conven- 
tions signed at conferences held by countries mcmlicrs of the Union. 

4. The Pan American Union shall address a comnuinication to each of the 
American governments requesting tliat, in accordance with resolution LVII of 
December 23, 1933, of the Seventh International Conference of American States, 
and with the sole purpose of studying the possibility of finding a formula accept- 
able to tlie majority of the countries members of the Union, the resixictivc 
government is requested to make known the objections whicli it may have to the 
conventions open to its signature or awaiting ratification by its National Congress, 

The communication while recognizing the right of each state to decide in 
accordance with its interests the ciuestion of ratification of treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the International Conferences of American Slates, shall further- 
more request each Government to communicate to tlie Pan American Union the 
modifications which in its judgment will make ratification possible. 

5. The communication addressed to the American Governments in accordance 
with the preceding paragraphs, shall be sent once a year, an endeavor being 
made to send it at the time of the regular session of tlie respective Congress. 

These regulations were approved by the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Lima in December, 1938. 

If a conference is summoned at the initiative of a particular state or 
of a group of states, cither a special body for following the application 
of the results of the conference is created, or this task is entrusted to the 
government of the country in which the meeting takes place. Thus, as 
an example of the first method it may be noted that the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, held at Hot Springs in 1943, pro- 
vided for the creation of a permanent organization in the field of food 
and agriculture. It entrusted the task of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference, up to the moment of actual operation of that 
permanent organization, to an Interim Commission. 

An example of the other method can be found in the decision of the 
Opium Conference of The Hague to entrust the Dutch Government 
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with the supervision of the opium traffic agreements.^* The Hague 
Opium Convention affords an interesting example of a successful at- 
tempt to expedite the ratification of an international agreement. An 
article of the Treaty of Versailles provided that states ratifying the 
treaty became automatically parties to the Opium Convention. 
Through this ingenious provision, the number of the parties to the 
Hague Convention increased considerably within a very short time. 

The fate of the conventions and agreements embodying the efforts of 
many League of Nations conferences to promote international coopera- 
tion will inevitably be discussed on the occasion of the future peace 
settlement. Numerous international conventions concluded under the 
auspices of the League confer special tasks upon the Secretary General 
of the League, upon the Council of the League, or upon special bodies 
affiliated with the League.’® Methods must be evolved to preserve the 
results of these achievements of the League, and to incorporate the 
machinery created by the League conferences in the new international 
system which will emerge from the present war. 

» This task was later entrusted to the League of Nations. 

“ See Memorandum of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, Powers and Duties 
Attributed to the League of Nations by International Treaties, L.N. Document C.3.M.3. 
T944.V, 
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PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND 
PROCEDURE FOR THE CONCLUSION AND DRAFTING 

OF TREATIES 

CONDENSED VERSION OF A REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF 

THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS FOR THE PROGRESSIVE CODI- 
FICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW ‘ 

M. Mastny, Rapporteur 

M. Rundstein, Member of the Sub-Committee 

The two members of the Sub-Committee — the doubts and objections of 
various writers on international law on the possibility of the formulation of rules 
of procedure for international conferences notwithstanding — have come to the 
conclusion that systematically regulated procedures are possible and that rules 
for the organization of international conferences can be laid down "provided 
that these rules are sufficiently general to allow States and their representatives 
the requisite freedom in settling the details in each case according to circum- 
stances and with due regard to the special requirements which may arise in 
practice." 

"The technique of the organisation and procedure of international conferences 
has developed gradually since the seventeenth century (the first foundations 
were laid by the Congress of Westphalia and the Congress of Vienna) . 

“The procedure of present-day conferences has been based, in the case of 
political conferences, on the Berlin Congress of 1878; in the case of conferences 
relating to the codification of law, on the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907; and in the case of administrative conferences, on the conferences of the 
International Unions (postal, telegraphic, etc.) and their international bureaux. 

"As regards more especially the preparatory procedure (preliminaries, prepa- 
ration of the subject, invitations and convocation), it is the London Maritime 
Conference of 1908-9 which serves as model. 

"A certain number of practices have grown up and these reappear at each 
conference and are handed on from one to the other. 

"Sometimes the rules in ooncreto are supplemented as to detail to meet special 
requirements which arise in practice, and sometimes the rules of procedure, 
particulaily those of the meetings themselves, are simplified. 

1 Committee of Experts for the Progressive Codification of International Law, RepoH 
to the Council of the League of Nations on the Questions uihich Appear Rtpe for International 
Regulation, L.N. Document C.196.M. 70.1927 V. tC.P.D.I.gsfa) J, pp. 106-13 
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"The process of evolution reached its culminating point in the Proceedings 
of the Peace Conferences at Paris and in the activities of the League of Nations 
and its Secretariat. The latter has rendered imincnse .services in connection with 
the problem with which we are dealing by working out all tiio details involved by 
the complexity of the intei national life of to-day. 

"The process of evolution has not yet ceased, liovvover, 'I'o reali.se this, it is 
suiricient to study the history of recent conferences and to ob.serve that the 
procedure, while in general following established precedent, has been modilied 
in detail by the application of special provisions in concrelo." 

"The rules which usually govern the procedure of interuatlonal conferences 
may be divided into two categories. 

"i. The first category includes a scries of rules which are left to the free 
choice of the State.s and their representatives talcing part in the conference. 

"As regards this category it is imi)o.s.sibIc to say that a ciiHlom cstists in the 
legal sense of the term, as the rules are purely toinval and can constantly be 
changed at the discretion of the participating States. 

"This category of rules is based on usage followed without "opinio nacessitaUs." 

"2. The second category, on the other hand, includes certain rules which 
from the legal point of view are merely the application of certain fundamental 
principles generally recognised as forming part of existing international law 
(customary law, "opinio necessitatis”). 

"It is in particular the questions coming within this second category which, 
having their origin in international customary law (substantive law), are not 
always interpreted and applied in the same way and offer difliculties whicli often 
hamper the smooth running of international conferences. 

"Clearly, the codification of rules the terms of which depend on the previous 
solution of a controversial question would in principle present greater dlHiculUes 
tliaa a simple codification of customs and practices which are universally ad- 
mitted and uniformly interpreted. 

"The utility of codification is therefore not always in proportion to its prac- 
ticability. 

"The Rapporteur, for his part, lias no licsilation, however, in pronouncing in 
favour of a codification extending even to controversial i]iu'stions, and he believes 
that a codification of this kind in the wide sense of the term would render the 
greatest service to international relations in connection with conferences, 

"... the discussion of questions of substantive law should be limited to 
problems which are directly connected with questions of form, 

"Apart from this, codification must necessarily avoid trespassing on the 
domain of politics, which nevertheless often has an influence on the provisions 
in concrelo. 
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"At the same time it should adopt formulas sufficiently wide to allow of any 
special measures being taken which may be required in particular cases. 

41 iti 

“To answer the question 'what such rules should be,’ it is necessary first 
of all to decide on what basis regulation should be established. 

“Three solutions suggest themselves: 

“(i) Regulation of procedure containing only rules common to all types of 
conferences; 

“ (2) Detailed regulation of the procedure of a certain type of conference; 

“(3) Adoption in a convention of certain general principles which should 
l:e observed by States when conferences are held, irrespective of the special 
nature of such conferences." 

The Rapporteur considers solutions (i) and (2) as impracticable, the first 
necessitating such generality as would render it unfit for codification, and the 
second because it would not permit any uniform or universal type of rules of 
procedure. Tlic third alternative appears capable of adoption. 

The scope of codification to be undertaken is exemplified by the following 
list; 


“List of Subjects to be Examined 

PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
General principles. 

Definition of International Conferences. 

Classification of International Conferences. 

A. Organisation. 

Qualifications for membership. 

Independent States. 

Composite States. 

States not enjoying complete independence and other formations. 
Right of representation. 

States concerned. 

Admission of third Powers. 

Rights of members taking part. 

System of representation. 

Delegations. 

Questions of competence. 

(а) Plenipotentiary delegates. Principal representatives. 

Assistant delegates. _ 

Substitute representatives. 

Secretaries of delegations. 

Experts. 

Technical assistants. 

Auxiliary staff. 

(б) Observers. 

Diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
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B. Preparatory Procedure, 

Preliminary conventions. 

Initiative, invitation, convocation. 

Previous agreement on the subjects of the conference. 

Choice of place and date. 

Preparation of the subject-matter unci drafting of agenda (method and form), 
Proposals and preliminary drafts (priority). 

Reservations, 

C, Procedure of the Conference (Rules of Procedure). 

Rank and precedence. 

Language employed (translation, interj)roters). 

Cliairmanship (provisional chairnmnslup). 

The Ilurcau: its coiniietence. 

Powers of the Chairman. 

Verification (exchange, deixisit) of full powers. 

Unlimited powers. !•' ull powers. 

Limited powers. 

Authorization. 

Instructions. 

Credentials of diplomatic agents. 

Committees and sub-committees. 

Their members. 

Drafting committee. 

Rapporteurs; co-rapporteuis. 

Debates. 

Rules to be followed during the debates. 

Agenda. 

Proposals. Manner, initiative, priority. Placing of new (luestions on the 
agenda. 

Draft resolutions, amendments and motions. 

Previous question: motion for suspension, 

Voting: method and form. 

Unanimity. Absolute majority. Specified majority. 

Plurality of votes. 

Voice in the decision. 

Voice in the discussion. 

Right of a minority to withdraw. 

Right of protest. 

Declarations. Reservations. 

Minutes (records). 

Intrinsic value. Form. Adoption. 

Publicity. Public and Private Meetings. 

Press report. 

Final Act. 

Protocol of Closure." 

In the second part of the Rejxirt the Rapporteur and the member of the 
Sub-Committee enter into a detailed examination of the list of subjects to be 
taken into account for the conclusion and drafting of trotiUes. 

"The different classifications of international treaties are as numerous as tlia 
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writers who have dealt with them, and vary with the individual point of view. 
Most of them are of little practical value. 

“Nevertheless, it is the duty of the Rapporteur to call the attention of the 
Committee to the prevailing anarchy as regards terminology (treaty, convention, 
pact, agreement, arrangement, protocol, declaration, etc.). Up to the present, 
all attempts to obtain a uniform classification based on principles which take 
due account of the need of co-ordinating nomenclature, form and contents, have 
failed. In practice, little attention is paid to the exact meaning which should be 
given to tei ms customarily used. 

“The choice of nomenclature and fotm is governed by arbitrary considerations 
and depends upon the nature of the lelations between States, the custom of the 
respective chancelleries, and sometimes even upon the carelessness of those who 
draft diplomatic instruments. 

“The Rapporteur sees no need to propose that these questions, which indeed 
are of no legal importance, should be regulated by treaty agreement, since in his 
opinion the remedy lies in the regular practice of registration as provided in 
Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which is bound sooner or 
later to lead more or less automatically to the desired standardisation of nomen- 
clature. At the same time, a certain elasticity in terminology is both inevitable 
and necessary in order that States may be left the freedom they require.” 

In this connection codification, therefore, is not considered feasible. As a 
remedy, apart from the practice of the registration of treaties, the Rapporteur 
recommends simplification of existing forms and elimination of certain antiquated 
formulas which are no longer in complete accord with contemporary legal ideas 
and which act as obstacles to the establishment of rules of procedure. 

“Quite recent practice appears to be in favour of first ensuring the internal 
validity of treaties, but this treatment of the question can obviously only apply 
to particular cases and can provide no answer to disputed points of theory. 

“Settlement by codification being excluded, would it not at least be possible 
to seek means of solving the problem in order to safeguard the legal relations 
between States? 

“The various kinds of constitutional clauses referring to these questions and 
the different interpretations given of them — interpretations which may in the 
future dilTor still further — make the legal position in the matter very vague. 
The Rapporteur thinks that legal relations between States would greatly gain 
both in security and clearness if Governments decided to notify such clauses to 
one another together with the authentic interpretation which they give to them 
in practice. 

“This idea is not entirely new and is akin to the proposal formulated by the 
League Secretariat in Article 10 of Its memorandum of May 19, 1920. 

“The Rapporteur has no doubt that such a list of the constitutional clauses of 
all countries, accompanied by their authentic interpretation, would greatly help 
in clarifying international relations.” 
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DRAFT AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE ON FOOD 
AND AGRICULTURE ^ 

{Hot Springs, Virginia, May i8- June 3, ip43) 

AGENDA FOR THE CONFERENCE 


The agenda is organized around the following conception of the problem with 
which the Conference should deal; 

The agenda begins with an effort to ascertain the facts as to what arc the needs 
of the various peoples of the world for food and other essential agricultural 
products, with due regard to differing conditions and possibilities among coun- 
tries. It recognizes that in the past excessive accumulations of certttin agricul- 
tural products were in fact not surpluses at all when measured by the world’s 
minimum needs of food and clothing; that these so-called surpluses were usually 
the result of maldistribution and underconsumption. It then seeks to ascertain 
the prospects for so organizing world agricultural production as to enable the 
satisfaction of these needs and to explore the measures, both domestic and 
international, by which production can be enhanced and better directed in terras 
of consumption. Finally it examines the measures and conditions which are 
necessary to assure that what can be produced moves into consumption. 

I. Consumption levels and requirements 

A. Food 

1. Character and extent of consumption deficiencies in each country 

2. Causes and consequences of malnutrition 

3. Measures for improving standards of consumption (education, 

etc.) 

4. Reasonable national and international goals for improved food 

consumption 

B. Other essential agricultural products 

1. Pre-war consumption levels in various countries as influenced by 

prosperity or depression and by buying power of the population 

2. Reasonable national and international goals for improved con- 

sumption with sustained employment and expanded industrial 

activity 

II. Expansion of production and adaptation to consumption needs 

A. Measures for direction of production toward commodities, the supply 

of which should be increased 

B, Measures for shifting production out of commodities in chronic surplus 

* "Agenda for the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture," U. S. De- 
partment of State, BuUehn, May i, 1943, Vol. VIII, No. 201, pp. 388-89. 
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C. Mea&ures for improving agricultural productivity and efficiency 

D. Measures for development and conservation of agricultural resources 

E. Opportunities for occupational adjustments in agricultural popula- 

tions 

III. Facilitation and improvement of distribution 

A. Relation of national and international economic policies to agricul- 

tural problems, with special reference to the facilitation of the 
movement of agricultural products in commerce 

1. Expansion of international trade 

2 . Broad policies for assuring increased production and consumption 

in general 

B. Improvement of agricultural marketing, processing, and distribution 

C. Special measures for wider food distribution 

1 . Improvement of consumption of low-income groups 

2. International disposition of commodities in oversupply 

D. Buffer stocks and commodity arrangements to assure equitable prices 

and adequate supplies 

IV. Recommendations for continuing and carrying forward the work of the 
Conference 
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INVITATION, SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFliRKNCE 
OF AMERICAN STATICS > 

{Montevideo, 1933) 

TEXT OF THE INVITATION SENT HY THE (lOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY TO THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF ALL THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Mmiij'iuY or FoKKiCrN Akkaius 
Montevideo, Aiigud, 1933, 

Mr. Minister: 

By decision of the Sixth International Conference of American States met at 
La Habana, the next convention of the American Nations shall take place in the 
City of Montevideo. 

The date of the inaugural session of the Seventh Intcuiational Conference 
having been definitely fixed for the 3rd of December by the Pan American Union 
in accord with the Government of Uruguay, my Government has the high 
honor of transmitting to Your Excellency the respective invitation, in the liope 
that no American country shall be absent from the future asbcmbly of American 
nations. 

The order of the day of the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, has been duly remitted to Your Excellency by the Pan Amciicaii Union 
together with the Regulations of the convention. 

It would be superfluous to point out on this occasion the capital importance 
of the topics to be examined, since the c.xceptional gravity of the hour confess to 
{confers on] the future Assembly of American countries a transcendency un- 
equalled until the present. 

The deep preoccupation created by the economic, financial, political and social 
diflicullies in the midst of which are struggling, beside the other countries, the 
States of the New World, shall envelop the Conference in an atmosphere of 
anxious hope and expectant serenity. 

An acute sense of reality must inevitalfiy open its way through what, until 
today, has constituted an ideal plan which has gradually been taking concrete 
form for several decades. 

Economic interdependence must be examined with a sincere deep realization 
of the reciprocal fraternal interest of all the peoples of the Continent. 

1 Seventh International Conference of American States, Plenary Sessions, Minutes and 
Antecedents, Montevideo, 1933, p. 10. 
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America, in its creative vocation, may, and must discover the new way leading 
to pacific external and internal stability and to work, which is productive only 
when justly and normally remunerated. 

It is necessary that there be faith between men and nations; that political and 
economic peace go forth together, since they are both aspects of the loyal under- 
standing of nations; that eyes may not be closed to the hard and unfortunate 
reality; in a word, that Pan Americanism and fraternity be what they should 
be, — ' the maintenance of incessant energy towards collective superiority. 

Because of these reasons the Government of Uruguay trusts that Your 
Excellency’s Government shall grant us the honor of attending the future 
assembly of American Nations to be convened at Montevideo, wheie the Dele- 
gates of your country shall be received by their Uruguayan brothers, with the 
loyal affection and cordial welcome peculiar to fraternal meetings. 

I loiteratc to Your Excellency the assurances of my highest consideration. 

Alberto MASfi 

To his Excellency, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
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OFFICE RULES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONCF.RNING 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETINGS i 

The relevant passages of the Office Rules read as follows: 

Preliminary Consultation 

246 {a) The convocation of a meeting may in certain circumstances raise 
questions of a political rather than an administrative character. In such cases, 
Sections shall submit the matter to the Secretary-General before proposing the 
necessary administrative arrangements. 

(b) As a preliminary to the fixing of the date of a meeting and before a formal 
request for administrative assistance is submitted in accordance with Rule 247 
below, the action Section shall consult the Chief of the Document Service in 
order to ascertain whether at the date proposed the necessary staff and ac- 
commodation may be expected to be available. When the Council or the Assembly 
Is in session, other meetings will, in principle, not be authorised. 

Authorisation 

247. The definitive request for the necessary administrative assistance for 
a meeting shall be made on the prescribed form (Form 22). 

In accordance with the directions on the form, the action Section shall give 
particulars regarding the nature, place, date, and probable duration of the 
meeting; the kind of records which it is proposed to issue; the staff and ac- 
commodation required; and the item of the budget under which it is proposed 
to meet the expense. Moreover, in order that the final decision may bo based on 
knowledge of the entire administrative and financial charge involved, the action 
Section shall attach to the form: 

(а) a list of the names and places of residence of committee members or any 
persons, other than officials of the Secretariat, who may be expected to attend 
the meeting at the expense of the League; 

(б) (in the case of meetings held away from the scat of the League) a list of 
the names of all officials of the Secretariat, other than those of the internal 
administrative services, whose presence at the meeting it considers desirable. 
In compiling this list, the action Section shall consult the Head of any other 
Section concerned. 

Printing 

248. When printing is required, authorisation shall be sought independently. 

> League of Nations, Secretarial Office Rules (Geneva, 1936), Rules 846-249, pp. 94-93. 
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Minutes 

249. Except when the necessity is clearly demonstrated, Minutes of the sub- 
committees shall not be made and Minute-writers will theiefore not be provided. 
A short i ecord of the meetings of sub-committees drafted by a member of the 
action Section should usually suffice. 



JOURNAL OF THE NINETEENTH SESSION OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS i-’* 

{First Issue) 

No. I. — Geneva, Saturday, September loth, 1938 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE ICUITOR OR Till*: 

JOURNAL 

[Material for inclusion in the Journal should be tuldiCHftod to the Ftlitor, Mr 

Room . . , Tel. . . ] 


NOTICE 

For the benefit of delegations and the public, vaiious improvements will be 
made in the Assembly Journal this year. 

1. In future, the Journal will contain sumntarics of all siiceches cleltvcrcd at 
plenary meetings of the Assembly. 

2. All resolutions will be reproduced in full. 

[The last number of the Journal will contain a special index to the resolutions, 
for the use of readers and subscribers, pending their publication in book form,] 

[3. Following the suggestion of several delegates, tlie reports of committee 
meetings will appear in the Journal in a (more) condensed form. 

Full minutes will be circulated with the least possible delay.] 

I. OPENING OF THE SESSION 

The nineteenth ordinary session of the Assembly opens the day after to- 
morrow, Monday, September 12th, 1938, at ii a.ra. 

Pending the election of the President of the Assembly, Mr. W. J. Jordan, 
Delegate of New Zealand and President of the Council, will take the chair. 


II. PLACES OF MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY, COUNCIL, 
AND COMMriTEES 

Meetings of the Assembly, Committees, and the Council will be held in the 
League of Nations Building. 

> League of Nations, Journal of Ihe Nineteenth Sehsion of the Assembly, pp. i-p. 

=> Condensations of paragraphs are marked by brackets. 
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The Assembly Committees will sit as follows: 

[First Committee in Committee'room XL Second to Sixth Committee and 
General Committee of the Assembly in . . ] 

[Room numbers of additional Committees set up by the Assembly will be 
announced in the Assembly Jomml] 


III. PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS' 

[Note by the Secret ary-Gencial stating that the following piogramme must 
be coiisidcied provisional, the Assembly being sole judge of its piocedure.] 

First Plenary Meeting of the Assembly ■* 

Monday, September izth, IQ38, at u a.m. 

1. Constitution of the Credentials Committee. 

2. Opening Speech by the President of the Council, as temporary President 

of the Assembly. 

3. Report of the Credentials Committee. 

4. Constitution of the Nomination Committee 


IV. SECRETARIAT OF THE ASSEMBLY 

The Secretary-General, in his capacity of Secretary to the Assembly, will have 
the assistance of the Centtal Section (Head of Section; Mr. ) 

The following officials will act as secretaries to the President (also to the 
General Committee 0 and to the Committees: 

President; ® 

Mr.... 

Mr. .. 


Committees: 


[First Committee: Mr. . . 
Second to 

Sixth Committee: Mr. . . .] 


8 The agenda of the nineteenth session of the Assembly has been circulated to delegates 

as L.N. Document A, a(I). 1038. — NoistrtorixMtoI. t 

<* At the opening of the first meeting, the Secretariat will distribute form® to the dele- 
gations. so that the latter can fill in the names of the delegates who will take part m the 
work of the various committees. These forms will bejiollected ^without delay, so that a list 
of mem' ' — .- to delegations 


at tlie c 
“All 
Secreta 


- Note t« original. 


Piesldent’s 
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In addition, a member of the Legal Section will be attached to the Secretariat 
of each of the main Committees. 

Agenda Committee: Mr. . . . 

Credentials Committee: Mi. ... 


V. ORDER OF MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 

[It is customary for three Committees to meet in the morning and for the 
remaining three to meet in the afternoon. 

Suggested modifications for this practice are to be found in document C.1O9, 
1938. If. B. and, in abbreviated form, in document A.3i.r938,] 


VI. VERBATIM RECORD OF PLENARY MEETINGS AND 
MINUTES OF COMMITTEES 

(a) Plenary Meetings 

[A mimeographed provisional copy of the speeches delivered at the meetings 
of the Assembly will be handed to each delegate soon after the meeting. No 
additional copies will be available. 

Delegates desiring to make corrections in their spccclics arc reciuested to 
address their communications to . . . (Room . . . ! Tel. . , ,), within twenty-four 
hours after the meeting.] 

The final text of the Verbatim Record will be distributed to the delegations as 
soon as possible. 

(6) Committees of the Assembly 

The usual Provisional Minutes, which are summaries and not stenographic 
records, of the meetings of Committees, will be distributed to the delegates as 
soon as possible after each meeting. 

Delegates arc requested to forward to the Secretary of the Committee within 
twenty-four hours after the distribution of the provisional text any corrections 
which they desire to have included in the final summary. 

There will also be verbatim records for certain meetings of Committees. 


VII. CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 

[In accordance with the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, "the full [wwers 
of the representatives shall be delivered to the Secretary-General, if possible, one 
week before the date fixed for the opening of the session." 
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It is requested that Delegates' credentials not pieviously sent to the Secretariat 
be forwarded to . . . , or handed to . . . 


VIII. CHANGES IN THE MEMBERSHIP OF DELEGATIONS 

[Secretaries of delegations are asked to notify changes in the membership of 
delegations to Miss . . . , Room . . Tel. . , .] 


IX. RECEIPT AND DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS 

Delegates desiring to have documents duplicated, translated and distributed 
to tlic Asscmldy or its Committees should hand them — in duplicate if possible — 
to the Secretary of the President if they are for circulation to the Assembly, or, 
if they are for circulation to one of the Committees, to the Secretary of the 
Committee in question. 

Assembly documents will be distributed individually to principal delegates. 

Committee documents (roneoed). — One copy will be distributed to each dele- 
gate and substitute delegate sitting on any Committee. 

Supplementary copies of documents for the use of secretariats of delegations 
will, on special request only, be sent to their offices. 

A form for the request of supplementary copies has been sent to each delega- 
tion. 

The Distribution Service in the Assembly building will work during plenary 
meetings only. At other times, members of delegations should apply to the 
Distribution Service (first floor of the Council Building). 


X. SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEETINGS OF THE 
ASSEMBLY, COUNCIL AND COMMITTEES 

[Note. — - The Secretary-General lias the honor to inform the members of 
delegations of the rules in force with reference to admittance to meetings and 
the maintenance of order. 

These rules provide in particular for a strict scrutiny of admission tickets. 
Having been established in the interest of the delegations themselves, the Secre- 
tary-General feels sure that the latter will be good enough to facilitate their 
application by showing their tickets to the doorkeepers of their own accord. 

The Secretary-General himself has made the necessary arrangements to 
obviate as far as possible any inconvenience that might be caused to delegates 
by the enforcement of the rules in question.] 
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I. Maintenance of Order 

1. Order will be maintained inside the Assembly Hall, the Council Room, and 
the Committee Rooms by uniformed attendants of the Secretariat, who may bo 
re-inforccd, on the authority of the Secretary-General, by plainclothes police- 
men. Uniformed policemen {gendarmes) may not take action inside the meeting- 
rooms without the permission of the President of the Assembly, the President of 
the Council, or the Secretary-General. 

2. Smoking is forbidden in the Assembly Hall and the Council Room. 

3. Members of delegations and officials arc asked to refiain as far as possible 
from leaving or entering the Assembly Hall or the Council Room during speeches 
or their interpretations. 

4. Two minutes will always bo allowed to elapse between the end of a 
speech and its interpretation, and only during this period will members of 
the public be allowed to enter or leave. At other times, the doois will be kept 
closed. 

5. Demonstrations of any kind, including applau.se, are prohibited on the 
diplomatic benches and in the seats icservcd for the Press and public. The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the President of the Council, or the Secretary-General 
may order demonstrators to be removed and the galleries cleared. 

[6. Uniformed attendants will be instructed to insure complete quiet during 
speeches and their interpretations.] 

7. A bell will be rung to indicate the opening, adjournment, rcsumiJtion, and 
closing of meetings, and the beginning and end of interpretations. 

8. A representative of the Internal Services will lemain permanently on the 
presidential platform. He will be stationed on the left-hand side of the rostrum 
in the Assembly Hall and on the right-hand in the Council Room, facing the 
audience. 


II. Admittance to Meetings 
I. General Arrangements 

Only holders of tickets issued by the competent department of the Secretariat 
may enter meeting-rooms. All tickets are strictly personal and non-transferablo. 
They must be presented at the doors and whenever requested by the officials in 
charge. The doorkeepers will refuse to admit anyone on a ticket issued in another 
person’s name, and will confiscate the ticket, 

2. Admittance of Secretariat Officials 

(a) To obtain admittance to the meeting-rooms, an official must show his 
identity-card, or, failing this, a "Service” Card. 

(b) “Service” Cards with a vertical stripe may be given to temporary officials 
of the Secretariat on duty in the Assembly Hall or the Council Room, 
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(c) Assembly 

(i) Only members of the Secretariat on duty at Assembly meetings may enter 
the ground floor of the hall. 

[The front row of .seats facing the presidential platform is reserved for directors, 
A restricted number of seats is furthermore reserved for experts and secretaries 
who arc at the disposal of officials on duty during meetings. 

(ii) Other officials may sit in the front row of one of the side galleries reserved 
for the public.] 

(d) Council 

(i) At Council meetings, the scats near the Council table are reserved for 
members of the delegations to the Council and for officials on duty. 

[(ii) Members of the Sccietariat who have permission to attend meetings will 
sit in the public gallery wlierc scats aie reserved for them.] 

3. Issue of Admission Tickets 

(a) To Members of Delegations 

[Admission tickets for meetings of the Assembly, the Council and Committees 
will bo issued to members of delegations by the Ticket Office on the basis of the 
official lists sent by Governments to the Secretariat.] 

Should the names of members of delegations not be shown on the official lists, 
delegations may obtain tickets by making a written and signed application to the 
Ticket Office, Door .... 

Should admission tickets be left behind or lost, members of delegations are 
requested to inform the Ticket Office, 

(b) To Relatives of Members of Delegations and Persons sponsored by the Latter. 

[Relatives of members of delegations and persons sponsored by them may 
obtain tickets for public meetings. Application should be made through delega- 
tions to the Ticket Office.] 

As a general rule, such tickets will be valid for one meeting only. 

The accommodation in the public gallery of the Council Room being very 
limited (fifty seats (or all the delegations), the Secretary-General is obliged to 
confine the number of “permanent reserved’’ tickets to one for each delegation. 
Wlien there is room, however, an additional day ticket, giving access to the 
diplomatic gallery, will be placed at the disposal of each delegation. Delegations 
are requested to supply the Ticket Office in writing with all necessary informa- 
tion (rank, profession, nationality, etc.) relating to persons for whom a card is 
requested. 

(c) To Relatives of Members of the Secretariat and Persons sponsored by the Latter 
Assembly. — Officials can obtain for relations or friends day tickets for the 

public gallery, 
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Council. — As a large proportion of the seats in the public gallery has to be 
reserved for the families of members of delegations, the Press, and organisations, 
the number of places available for the public is very limited. Officials of the 
Secretariat are therefore asked to confine their applications to the strict minimum. 

(d) To Members of International Organisations 

International organisations wishing to secure for their members admission 
tickets to public meetings of the Assembly and Committees should apply to . , , 

(e) To Journalists, Cinema-operators, Cartoonists, ami Photographers 

Journalists, cinema-operators, cartoonists, and photographers wi.shing for 
admission tickets should apply to the Information Section as laid down in the 
special regulations. 

Three special galleries are reserved for journalists at public meetings in the 
Assembly Hall. 

Journalists, and if necessary their secretaries, cinema-fipcrators, cartoonists, 
and photographers must show their tickets at the door and whenever requested 
by the responsible officials. 

On the recommendation of the Information Section, which will consult the 
Internal Administration in each case, the Secretary-General will decide before 
each meeting the number of cinema-operators, cartoonists, and photographers 
to be admitted to the Assembly Hall. They must conform strictly to the regula- 
tions and perform their work solely at the places reserved for them. 

No cinema-operators, cartoonists, or photograpliers will be admiteid to 
Committee meetings. 

(f) To the Public 

Members of the public may obtain admission tickets for public meetings of the 
Assembly and the Council by applying to the Ticket Office and submitting 
identity-papers and a recommendation signed by a member of a delegation, an 
official of the Secretariat or International Labour Office, a public authority, or a 
person known to the Secretariat. Tickets will only be issued for the number of 
seats available. 

[The Ticket Office is situated. ... A branch office for the issue of tickets for 
public meetings of the Assembly will be open in . . . half-an-hour before and 
half-an-hour after the opening of each meeting.] 

Note. — Applications by telephone cannot be considered. 

4, Supervision of Entry to and Presence at Meetings 

{a) The official doorkeepers are instructed to insist on admission tickets being 
shown, and to see that persons entering the meeting-room or Assembly Hall 
do so by the proper door. 

(6) It will be the constant duty of ushers to see that tlic doors and their ap- 
proaches are kept clear. 
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(c) Members of the public, journalists, and the families of members of delega- 
tions and members of the Secretariat are not admitted to the accommodation 
reserved for delegates. 


5. Admission of Visitors to the Secretariat 

[Persons wishing to see members of the Secretariat arc requested to wait in 
Room — ] The messenger on duty will telephone to the official concerned, who 
will inform him whether he can receive them. If he can, the visitors will be ac- 
companied to and from the official's office by a messenger. 


XI. MOTOR-CARS 


(a) LAniiLS FOR Cars 


[To facilitate the parking of cars, the following labels will be issued: 

Circular labels ‘‘S.D.N.iqsS" to delegates and membeis of delegations; 
A green star to officials of the Secretariat; 

A green dish to journalists. 

Applications for the various labels may be made to the Internal Services, 
Room. . ..] 


(6) Car Parks 


[Cars arc not allowed to park near the entrances. 

Allocation of car parks (see plan included in the present number of the Journal ) : 

{a) Members of Delegations to the Assembly: Park. . . 

(6) Members of Uie Council and Senior Officials; Park. . . 

(c) Officials of the Secretariat: Park. . . 

(d) Journalists; Park. . . 

(e) Public: Parks. . . 

Taxis . . . .] 

[Section (c) states that a Room (...) is available for Delegates’ chauffeurs,] 


XII.- MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION OF PRACTICAL VALUE 
I. Information Office 

There will be an Information Office (Telephone .) in the lobby, near . . . 
to which members of delegations may apply for admission tickets in the event of 
last-minute changes in the membership of delegations. The Information Office will 
transmit to members of delegations correspondence or parcels received for them. 
Lost property may be claimed at the same office. 
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II. Offices for the Use of Delegations 

Offices in the Assembly Building will be available for delegations on leciuest, 

III. Rooms for Memuers of Delegations 

(a) Waiting-room 

A waiting-ioom near the Information Office is available for members of delega- 
tions wishing to comply rvitli requests for intcrview.s from lepresentativcs of in- 
ternational organisations or piivatc persons. 

(b) Private Rooms and Writing-rooms 

Rooms ... arc available for members of delegations for private conversa- 
tions, The rooms . . . have been set aside as writing-rooms. 

IV. Postal, Telegrawi, and Telephone 1'actliiie.s 

The Swiss postal authorities will have a sub-post-office open near tlie Entrance 
Hall of the Assembly building ... for members of delegations. 

Telephone and telegraph facilities for journalists will be found on the ist floor, 

V. Newspaper and Bookstalls, etc. 

Newspapers, cigars, and cigarettes will be on sale in the lobby near. . , , 

The room for the sale of Secretariat publications will be found, . . . 

VI. Restaurant and Snack Bar 

Members of delegations, journalists, and officials may use the restaurant and 
snack bar on the upper floor of the Assembly building. 

VII. First-aid Post 

A first-aid post in charge of a nurse will be set up in . . . and supiilied with 
equipment as recommended by the Medical Adviser. Two attendants will be 
responsible for the transport of sick or injured persons. 

In emergency, apply to the doorkeepers, to the Information Office (Tele- 
phone to the representative of the Internal Services on duty near the 
platform or direct to the hospital (Telephone . . .). 

VIII. Plan of Meeting-Rooms and Car Parks 

A plan showing how to reach the meeting-rooms and car parks is included 
in the present number of the Journal. Members of delegations can obtain 
copies of the pian on application to the Information Office in the lobby near 
Door No. , , . 
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Note. — A special note should be made of the following telephone and office 
numbers: 

Secretariat of the President and Bureau of the Assembly: 

[Information Office; 

Ticket Office: 

(a) Principal office: 

(&) Branch office: 

First-aid Post: 

Infoimation Office, Telephone . . . 

Hospital, Telephone . , 


XIII. LOCAL MOTOR-OMNIBUS SERVICE 

[Contains description of various bus routes to places of meeting; time tables 
can be consulted at Information Office and bus termini. Prices of fares are given.] 



VI 

REPORT ON THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR TIIF. SIWENTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMIHilC'AN STATES ^ 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENICRAL OF THE CONFERENCE* 

MoNTRViinco, January 4, 

To Mr. Alberto MANii, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Montevideo. 

Mr. Minister: 

I am pleased to submit for your consideration, and within the period desig- 
nated, the detailed report regarding the organization of the Seventli Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which took place in our capital from the 
3rd to the 26th of December. 

Upon being named Secretary General by decree of the E.^ecutive Powers on 
May igth, and charged with directing the preparatory work of organization, 
my first concern was to choose a place where tlie Conference might be held. 

At first it seemed that the Atcnco of Montevideo met the conditions necessary 
for the ends sought. For this reason I recpiested the autlioritie.s tt) grant the use 
of the building, which request met with the most favorable response on the part 
of the authorities. 

Later, however, it proved impossible to house all the sessions of the Confer- 
ence in the Ateneo building, except by making many costly improvements and 
essential alterations. 

The Legislative Palace was then solicited immediately, because of its special 
adaptability to the purposes of the Conference, a judgment which has been vindi- 
cated in the celebration of the Conference. 

Meanwhile the Secretary General was working toward the best organization 
for the gathering. Therefore he kept in constant touch with Mr, i.eo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union, from whom ho received very 
valuable suggestions accredited by his vast experience in this typo of conferences. 

[The Report then goes on enumerating the names and functions of various 
interpreters, supervisors and persons responsible for translation and interpreta- 
tion, altogether numbering eighteen persons.] 

From the United States also, was secured the two-fold telephone system for 
simultaneous translation which worked very satisfactorily in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives. 

* “Report of the Secretary General of the Conference,” in Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States, Plenary Sessions, Minutes and Antecedents, Montevideo, ip33, 
pp. 242-46. 

* Condensations or oraissionB of paragraphs ate indicated by brackets. 
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The alterations necessary for the numerous meetings demanded by an In- 
ternational Conference were made in the Legislative Palace. Whereupon, the 
lower floor of the Palace was put at the disposition of the press and communica- 
tion service, with their respective agencies. 

Ample space was allotted to ihe several telegraph agencies for the installation 
of their booths, so that all telegraphic and telephonic communications might be 
attended from the Palace itself. 

The “All American Cables," the “Western," the “T. T.” and the “Trans- 
radio" hastened to accept this offer, consequently it was possible to guarantee a 
rapid communication service without leaving the Palace. Cables were oppor- 
tunely laid and ihe neco.sisary connections made with no e,\:pense to the State. 

The telephone service is worthy of special mention. It must be remembered 
that many delegates were located in hotels, such as Hotel Carrasco and Parque 
Hotel, with which there was no automatic telephone service. Eng. Bernardo 
Kayei, President of the Electric Power Plant and Telephones of the State, afforded 
a solution for this problem, installing special cables with these hotels so that on 
the day of the inauguration of the Conference the automatic telephone service 
with the various hotel apartments occupied by foreign delegates was a reality. 

In the Palace also an automatic network was installed so that the offices of the 
personnel and tliose of the several delegations had at their service an autonomous, 
automatic system of communication, without the necessity of being tributaries 
of the central switchboard of the Palace. 

Adjacent to the journalists' headquarters twelve telephone booths were placed, 
constructed especially by the Administration of the Electric Power-Plant of the 
State. These proved to be of great usefulness. 

Finally, the Uruguayan Postal Department installed a booth on the lower 
floor of the Palace. Under the direction of Mr. Duthut this model organization 
rendered invaluable services. 

The Hall of “Pasos Perdidos” was adequately improved, having been comple- 
mented with work which it was indispensable to realize. Over tlie archways lead- 
ing to the waiting rooms of the Senate and the House of Representatives were 
placed the plaster models which were to serve for the can-ying out of the marble 
and bronze baa relief which Architect Moretti had sketched. 

[Paragraph referring to the artistic aspect of the alterations mentioned above 
omitted.] 

The Reception Hall, also, was subjected to necessary alterations. In fact, it 
may be said that the Reception Hall is only now usable, since its former presenta- 
tion and unfinished aspect made it unfit for any function. The Reception Hall 
was used, during the Conference, as the scat of several committees which held 
their sessions there. Space was provided there for the public and galleries for the 
journalists. 

Finally, certain alterations were introduced in the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives, in order to offer better accommodation to press agents, the 
great number of which agents made it necessary to provide adequate space. 
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A work room for reporters and journalists was installed on the tower floor ot 
the Palace, agencies such as the United Press and La Naci6n having put in 
special installations for the greater convenience ot their editors. 


Given the fact that Montevideo, in siule of its great imix)rtance, lacks hotels 
in sufliclent numbers and that, in these, there are not the conveniences for 
numerous meetings, the Secretary General proposed that rooms witliiu the 
Legislative Palace itself be put at the disposal of each delegation, these rooms to 
serve as the seat of the delegations’ respective headciuarters. 

For this reason all the delegations gathered in Montevideo had the accommo- 
dation of comfortable meeting places whcic ihov were able to file their docu- 
ments, hold their meetings and, in many instances, llie.se moms .seivcd as the 
seat of sub-committees of the Conference itself. 


As concerns the material organization, the disposal of the Legislative Palace 
in its totality, was an essential factor in the success of the Conference. On certain 
days, as many as seventeen committees and sub-committees were in session at 
the same time. The spaciousness of the Palace permitting so many meetings at 
one and the same time greatly expedited the work, avoiding annoyances which 
might otherwise have been e,\pericnced. 


The organization by the Secretary General was made on the following bases: 

In addition to the Secretary General’s cabinet, the departments of " IVotocol," 
“Press," ‘‘Conference Bulletin,’’ "Distribution of Documents," "Secretaries of 
Committees," “Information," " Calligraphists, Editing, and Preparation of 
Treaties," "Supplies and Internal Matters," "Stenography," "Interpreters and 
Translators," were created. 

[The Protocol Department had to do with preparations for the reception and 
entertainment of the delegates, the regulation of entrance to the Palace, etc.] 

The Press Department, has had the mission of establishing a link with the 
journalists; its labor has been so intense that it has merited the most favorable 
comments on the part of all who have been served by this organ. 

A daily Bulletin was published giving reports of all the work of the day. The 
Bulletin appeared regularly before 9:00 r.M. so that its contents might be utilized 
by all the newspapers of the Capital as well as by foreign news service. 

The editing of a radio message was also a part of this department's work. 
Daily at 3 :oo P.M. these messages were broadcast via Transradio in English and 
in Spanish and thus reached the farthest limits of the world. Furthermore this 
department superintended the motion-picture photography which lent valuable 
services to the Conference. 

[Paragraph referring to a detailed report of the Press Department omitted.] 

The Conference Bulletin under the direction of Mr. Hdetor Gdmez Guillot, 
appeared punctually each morning, and contained information, stenographic 
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reports, minutes of committees, projects and initiatives related to the work of 
the Conference. Twenty-three numbers were published with a total of 764 pages 
containing documents corresponding to the Conference. 

The Department of Distribution of Documents, under the direction of Mr. 
Abclardo I'orres Mendoza, carried out the delicate task of duplicating and 
distiibuting all documents of the Conference. Ninety-seven articles, treatises, 
etc., and 63 committee publications were printed, 215,556 sheets of paper and 
1,977 mimeograph stencils having been used. Printed works reach 328 in number. 
These data give an idea of the enormous task accomplished by this department. 

A general organization of Secretaries of Committees, under the direction of Mr 
A. Carbonell Debali, coordinated the efforts of the Secretaries of each of the 
committees into which the Conference was divided. 

Heading said committees was a select group of young lawyers who dedicated 
their efforts integrally in a patriotic and wholly unselfish manner, abandoning 
temporarily their habitual occupation in order to dedicate themselves whole- 
heartedly to this exacting task. 

[The Report enumerates the names of the holders of these positions. Assistant 
secretaries for these committees were selected from the personnel of the Deliber- 
ating Assembly.] 

The Information Department with Mr. Enrique Blixen in charge, gave very 
satisfactory results. The matter of the entertainment of the delegations was op- 
portunely solved, this being a particularly arduous task, due to the scarcity of 
hotels adequate to satisfy the extraordinary demands placed upon them. 

Even though, following the tradition of international conferences meeting 
periodically, the State was not meeting the cost of entertaining our illustrious 
guests, it was absolutely necessary to establish a control of prices, in order to 
avoid abuses, and a discreet supervision for the securing of an equitable distribu- 
tion of available space among the various delegations. 

The Information Department was not only in charge of this phase of work but 
also that of preparing and organizing entertainments and receptions, such as the 
banquet offered by the President of the Republic in the Hall of “ Pasos Perdidos" 
of the Legislative Palace, the official balls offered by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Club Uruguay on December 2nd and in Hotel Carrasco on Decem- 
ber 24lh, the Christmas Eve Ball, the Luncheon in Marofias on the loth of 
December, and the Tea in the Punta Carretas Golf Club, which demanded the 
greatest attention, competence and good will. 

[Tlie Department of Editing and Preparation of Treaties has been entrusted 
with the preparation of documents; original documents which were presented to 
the delegations for signature were prepared by the head of the Department of 
Calligraphists.] 

The Department of Supplies and Internal Matters undertook the preparation 
of halls and committee rooms, vigilance and supervision of the personnel in gen- 
eral, control of supplies and provisions and the internal police vigilance of the 
Palace. Mr. Ricardo Pays6e, distinguished official of tlie Deliberating Assembly, 
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and his assistant, Mr. Rodolfo Henestrosa, fulfilled the obligations of this depart- 
ment of difficult and exacting labor. 

The Stenographic Personnel was under the supervision of Me.ssrs. Carlo.s Otero 
and Servando Suarez. The entire staff of stenographers of the Deliheratiug As- 
sembly was put at the disposal of the Conference. The service of this staff, which 
has been a real honor to the Uruguayan Administration, has ulrc.idy received my 
recognition, in a note of thanks to the Deliberating Assembly, sent at the close of 
the sessions of the Conference. 

[The Department of Interpreters and Translators is still functioning in view of 
the necessity of publishing, in the four official languages, the h’in.il Act and the 
minutes of the sessions of the Conference and its Committees.] 

In order to give an adequate idea of the intensily of Ihe Secretary General's 
tasks, it will be sufficient to record that 4^6 letters have been sent. Kurlhcrmore, 
the correspondence of the "Pan American Union" Section of the Ministiy of 
Foreign Affairs, was left to the care of the Secretary General from the beginning 
of last August, i8o communications having been dispatclicd. 

These tasks have been carried out by personnel of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs who were transferred to the Secretary General’s staff without extra 
remuneration of any sort. 

[The efficient organization made it possible to conduct tlie Conference in the 
most economical manner.] 

For example, expenses for telegrams have been insignificant, due to the fact 
that all questions related to organization liave been treated by correspondence 
and the use of telegrams assiduously avoided. 

The efficiency of technical experts also lias been an essential factor in the 
smooth running of the Conference. It should be mentioned, in tliis connection, 
that in employing this personnel, the competence of the candidates was the exclu- 
sive consideration; they were selected in accordance to their degree of efficiency, 
and exemplary dedication being required of each. 

A special hand-book for the use of the delegates, llie press and the public In 
general was issued, appearing the very day of the inauguration of tlie Conference. 

The List of Delegates, later corrected and amplified, was also publislied before 
the initiation of the Conference. 

[Paragraph relative to tlie preparation of a commemorative medal omitted,] 

The Department of Communications, in its turn, issued a special series of 
stamps, which were also given to tlie members of the foreign delegations. 


This report would not be complete if I did not mention the phase of the Con- 
ference related to the expenses occasioned by the Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States. 

At the beginning, and upon the initiative accepted by your Ministry, incor- 
porating it into the text of the respective proposed law, a permanent intervention 
of the General Accounting Department was organized in the Secretary General's 
office. 
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In this way, we may say that the control was meticulously observed, payments 
being made by personal checks prepared by the Auditor General, Mr. Goyret 
Card, and signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Secretary General of 
the Conference. 

Against the funds provided by law for Conference expenses (50.000 Uruguayan 
pesos), orders were drawn, proceeds of which were deposited integrally in a spe- 
cial Sub-account in the National Treasury, designated as "VII Conferencia 
Internacional Americana." 

Checks issued by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Secretary General of 
the Conference were cashed with the funds of this account, obligations for sup- 
plies and to the peisonnel being met punctually. 

Ext)cn.scs occasioned by the Conference are as follows: 


1) Personnel of technicians and experts under special contract. 

(Interpreters, translators, calligraphists and stenogra- 

phci h,_ — English, I-’ronch and Portuguese) SSti6 . 882 — 

2) Secretarial Staff. (Extra employees who have lent their serv- 

ices since last August, and who do not form part of the 
Administrative Staff) $ 7 . 057 . — 

3) Alterations in the Legislative Palace. (General carpentry and 

masonry). , . $ 3.696 — 

4) Supplies and printing of the Conference Bulletin, List of 

Delegates, Official Handbook, etc $ 9 . 524 — 

5) Entertainment of Foreign Delegations. (Details already pub- 

lished) $19,258 — 

6) Appaiatus (or simultaneous translation, films for talking 

photography, motion-picture photography, preparation of 

medals ! $10,200 — 

7) Restaurant of the personnel and subvention of same ....... $ i . 500 . — 

8) Installation of telephones in Carrasco, Parque Hotel and 

Palacio Lemslativo, and Telephone Booths. (Contribu- 
tion to the Electric Power- Plan) . ._ $ 2.000. — 

9) Locomotion du ring the time and the organization of the Con- 

ference $ 745 19 

to) Other expenses $4.600. — 


[The Report adds that a total of approximately $76,000 Uruguayan pesos had 
been spent on the Conference, including the cost of entertaining the delegates. 
An audited account will slate in detail the expenditure incurred. As only $50,000 
had been appropriated it will be necessary to request an additional sum to cover 
pending obligations and meet costs of printing the Final Act, the Minutes and 
stenographic version of the Conference and Committee Sessions in Spanish and 
English. The amount of this expenditure being difficult to determine beforehand, 
the matter might well be brought before Parliament at a later date.] 

In order to give an idea of the care with which these monies have been invested 
in the Conference held in Montevideo, it might be well to call to mind that in the 
Plabana Conference the Cuban Government appropriated 750.000 dollars; even 
so the minutes and stenographic versions of that Conference have not yet been 
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published. The only documents published up to the pre.scnt time arc the Final 
Act, in Spanish only, and the Conference Bulletin. 

The Delegation which represented Uruguay in Ilabana cost the public ex- 
chequer the sum of 20.000 pesos. 

For the organization and preparation of the Fifth Conference, held in Santiago, 
Chile, the Chilean Government appropriated one million Chilean (lesos, atcording 
to information opportunely communicated to us by oui Legation in that neigh- 
boring country. 

As an additional datum, it is well to keep in mind that for the recciition of 
foreign Embassies on the occasion of our Centenary Cclebration.s, the sum of 
94.000 pesos was appropriated. 

[These data clearly show the economical utilization of the public fund.s sol 
aside for the Conference.) 

The Conference was solemnly inaugurated on the 3rd of December, it.s sessions 
being adjourned the 26th of the same month. In the time of its dutation six 
plenary sessions were held, and the ten Committees into which the Confeience 
was divided held 63 plenary sessions, in addition to the sub-committees. 

The entire program which was formulated was strictly carried out, 97 resolu- 
tions having been passed. The resolutions are incorjiorated in the Final Act, the 
printed form of which, in Spanish and English, was distributed the day in which 
the Conference adjourned. 

It does not correspond to me to comment on the jxilitical accomplishments and 
rapprochement of the Americas which the Conference has realized. My duty has 
been adequately to prepare the celebration of the Conference with a view to 
avoiding the chance event that an unforeseen failure of the same might be at- 
tributed to its faulty technical organization. 

[The Report concludes with an expression of satisfaction regarding the flatter- 
ing judgments expressed by the delegations on the successful outcome of the 
Conference, considered as one of the most important gatherings held on the 
American Continent.) 


Enrique E. Bubro 
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REGULATIONS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES ^ 

CHAPTER I 

Personnel of the Conference 
Section I. — Temporary President 

Aiuiclic I. The President of the Republic of Peru shall designate the tempo- 
rary president who shall preside at the opening session and shall continue to 
preside until the Conference elects a permanent president. 

Section II. — Permanent President 

Article 2. The permanent president of the Conference shall be elected by an 
absolute majority of the States represented at the Conference. 

Article 3. The duties of the permanent president shall be: 

First. To jireside at the meetings of the Conference and to submit for considera- 
tion in their regular order the subjects contained in the order of the day. 

Second. To concede the floor to the delegates in the order in which they may 
liave requested it. 

Third. To decide all questions of order raised during the debates of the Con- 
ference. Nevertheless, if any delegate shall so request, the ruling made by the 
chair shall be submitted to the Conference for decision. 

Fourth. To call for votes and to announce the result of the vote to the Con- 
ference, as provided for by Article 23. 

Fifth. To transmit to the delegates in advance, through the secretary general, 
the order of business of each plenary session. 

Sixth. To direct tlie secretary, after the approval of the minutes, to lay before 
the Conference such matters as may have been presented since the last meeting. 

Seventh. To prescribe all necessary measures for the maintenance of order and 
strict compliance with the regulations. 

Section III. — Vice Presidents 

Article 4. The presidents of delegations shall be ex officio vice presidents of 
the Conference. In the first session there shall be settled by lot the numerical 
order of the delegations for the purpose of establishing the order of precedence of 

» Eighth International Conference of American States. Lima, Peru, December 9, 1938, 
Special Handbook for the Use of Delegates, pp, S-io. 
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their location, ht tliK Hu. ^,{ iidcgaiionh di.ill be called to 

occupy l«« "* ”«• aliM-iue i.f tlu> iinsidunt, uh piovidud by thc.se regulations. 

> I ION IV, Sfi rctary General 

Aimru? 5. T be W'uet,«y genei.d of the C'onfeieiut' .shall be uppolnicd by the 
President of the Hepubii, „( 

ArtI( t,15 6. The .!«t,e , „( ,^re: 

/'YKf. To trrjj.ini/e. ilitMi, ,i,„| the w'oik of the assintant HccrcUriea, 

secrctarifM of coiuiniff,,-.. ^ deikn ami other eniirloyecH which the 

Government of IVrn i«,,y ^dth the seeielaiiat of the Con- 

ference. 

Sccnml- to toniw. iliMtiltim-. .uni .nemei the oliitial (onespoiulence of the 
Conference i«t e..nl..(nufv vuil, the rewdutionn of that Irndy. 

Third, 't'o {tteii-ire, or r.ui„. i„ 1,,. j„ep.md utider his nuperviKion, the minutes 
of the nufiittK in ‘‘"tfoitnitvvviii, the notes the neetelaries nhall furninh him; and 
to distribute iintong the dehj.uie,, hefoie e.ieh sesHion, printed or mimeographed 
copies of tlie tiiiiniic^ of the p,evi,ms w-wion, ftir the eonsidetation of the Con- 
ference. 

Fourllt, 'I'o rrvi<if the itan..l,ui..im m.ide tiy the interiireterM of the Conference, 

Fifth, To tlistrihute among (he tominittres the matters on which they are re- 
quired to prcnt'ut uud j,; ^ du. disi10s.1l of llm committee.s everything 

that may Ihj ti«n«,»rv (or the di-.. h.uge of limit duties. 

Sixth. To prcjmrv the order of ihe d.iy in cimformiiy witli tlie instructions of 
the president, 

Seventh, To l>e (he interuusharv hetvvissi the delegations or their respective 
members in mattrrn rctaiiuj. du- t'onfeieme, and betwisin the delegates and 
the Peruvian aulhorilie-,. 

Eighth. To irarwmit lire ..rig},,., 1 luinntesof the (’onference and of the commit- 
tees to tlic DircHTtor ( '.em-nd .>( the I'.m ,\ineiican Union for preservation in the 
archives of the Union. 

Ninth. To {H'rfotm -anh j„|„iiuns a-» may he uHsigticd to him by the 
regulaUons, by the (‘onfmmr.. or bv tltf pfmidtsit. 


{•flAPl'KR II 
ri,p-» in ttut C«NM'.tu{NrK 

Article 7. Thw «h.dt ,, { ..„„„iliiTon Iniiintives, composed of the Presi- 
dents of delegaiuiim 40.1 ou« by the I’re.Hidrtil of the Conference; a 

Committee on t,, («. at the liiHt plenary session; and a 

Drafting Commiiiof ,4 ,.1,,. rcpnwntntive for each of the official 

language8ofthefimf«.te,H^ 

Article 8. Prior i« ,hr i,t,t ..irtmty a niMthig t)f the Committee on 
Initiatives shall be heW. ^ ^10 .ugani^atitm of the Conference shall be con- 
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sidered and recommendations formulated for submission to the Conference in 
plenary session. 

AiiTictB 9. There shall also be organized committees for each chapter into 
which the program of the Conference is divided, to study, report, and formulate 
projects on the topics of the agenda. Each delegation shall be entitled to be 
represented by one or more of its members on each committee, the names of such 
members to be transmitted by each delegation to tlie secretary general as soon as 
possible and in any event before the first meetings of the committees. 

Akticle 10. Each committee shall elect from among its members a chairman 
and a vice chairman. 

Articpb II. For each topic or group of related topics, the chairman of each 
committee shall appoint a reporting delegate and, if the committee considers it 
advisable, a subcommittee to consist of as many members as the committee may 
decide. The reporting delegates shall serve as chairmen of the respective sub- 
committees. 

Article 12. The functions of the reporting delegates or subcommittees shall 
be; 

1 . To examine the projects and other documents in order to formulate a report 
which shall contain the antecedents, an analysis of the question, and a project 
based on the opinions presented by the various delegations. 

2. The reporting delegate or chairman of the subcommittee shall present the 
report to the secretary of the committee, who shall distribute it among the 
delegations informing them, in advance, of the date on which the project will be 
discussed. 

3. Said project shall serve as a basis for the general discussion. Once this has 
been concluded, the reporting delegate in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority shall formulate the definitive project which, after approval by the com- 
mittee, shall be presented to the plenary session of the Conference. 

Article 13. Each committee shall appoint a general reporting delegate to pre- 
sent the conclusions of the committee to the plenary session of the Conference. 

Article 14, Following approval by the committee, and before submission to 
the plenary session, all treaties, conventions, resolutions and other conclusions 
shall be referred to the Drafting Committee for die addition of the Protocolary 
clauses indicated in the Annex to these Regulations, and for coordination of the 
text in the several languages of the Conference. _ . t . 

Article 15. All projects submitted by delegations on the various topics M the 
program shall he presented to the secretary general as soon as possible and in any 
event within one week after the opening of the Conference, thereby affording the 
respective committees adequate time in which to consider all subjects on the 
agenda. The secretary general shall refer the projects to the corresponding 
conitnilitcc* 

Article 16, All projects submitted by delegations shall have indicated thereon 
the topic of the program to which they relate, in order that they may be referred 
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by the secretary general to the corresponding committee. Projects not so in- 
dicated, or which, in the opinion of the secretary general, do not relate to any of 
the topics assigned to it, shall be referred to the Committee on Initial ives and 
follow the procedure indicated for now topics, 

CHAPTER III 
The Dele(!ations 

Article 17. Delegates may speak in their own languages from manuscript or 
olherwise. The interpreters shall render a summary of the speech in the other 
official languages of the conference, unless the speaker or any delegate may 
request a coiilplete translation of his remarks. 

The interpreters shall also render in the oilier official languages the remarks of 
the president and the secrctaiy general of the Conference. 

Article 18. Any delegate may submit to the conference liis written oiiinion 
upon the matter under discussion, and may lequcst that it be spiead upon the 
minutes of the meeting in which it has been submitted. 

A delegation not present at the session may deposit or transmit its vote in 
writing to the secretary, which shall be counted provided it has been transmitted 
or deposited before the vote is declared closed. In this event, the delegation shall 
be considered as present and its vote counted. 

Article 19. The Director General ol the Pan American Union shall be con- 
sidered as a member ex officio of tlie Conference, but without a right to vote, 

CHAPTER IV 

Meetings of the Conference and the Committees 

Article 20. The first meeting shall be held at the time and place designated by 
the Government of Peru, and the further sessions on such days as the Conference 
may determine. 

Article 21. To hold a meeting it is necessary that a majority of the nations 
attending the Conference be represented by at least one of tlieir delegates. 

Article 22, At the opening of the meeting the secretary general shall read the 
minutca of the preceding meeting, unless such reading is dispensed with. Notes 
shall be taken of any remarks the president or any of the delegates may make 
thereon, and approval of the minutes shall be in order. 

Article 23. In the deliberations in the plenary sessions as well as in the com- 
mittees, the delegation of each Republic represented at the Conference shall have 
but one vote, and the votes shall be taken separately by countries and shall be 
recorded in the minutes. 

Votes as a general rule shall be taken orally, unless any delegate should re- 
quest that they be taken in writing. In this case each delegation shall deposit In an 
urn a ballot containing the name of the nation which it represents and the sense 
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in which the vole is cast. The secretary shall read aloud these ballots and count 
the votes. 

Article 24. The Conference shall not proceed to vote on any report, project, 
or proposal relating to any of the subjects included in the program, except when 
at least two thirds of the nations attending the Conference are represented by one 
or more delegates. In the voting account shall be taken of the votes sent in writ- 
ing as provided for in articles 18 and 28, the absent delegations being considered 
piesent, only for the purposes of the vote, when they have submitted their vote 
in the manner indicated. 

Article 25. All proposals amending the motion, project, or resolution under 
consideration shall be referred to the respective committee, unless the Conference 
shall by a two-thirds vote decide otherwise. 

Article 26. Amendments shall be submitted for discussion and put to a vote 
before the article or motion the text of which they are intended to modify is 
acted upon. 

Article 27. The Conference may, by a two-thirds vote of the delegations pres- 
ent, suspend the rules and proceed to the consideration of a motion, provided, 
however, that in all cases the procedure with respect to new topics as set forth in 
article 31 shall be followed. 

Article 28. Except in cases expressly indicated in these regulations, proposals, 
reports, and projects under consideration by the Conference shall be considered 
approved when they have obtained the affirmative vote of an absolute majority 
of the delegations represented by one or more of their members at the meeting 
where the vote is taken. The delegation which may have sent its vote to the 
secretary shall be considered as present at the meeting. 

Article 29. The following may attend the sessions of the Conference and of the 
committees: The delegates with their respective secretaries and attaches; the 
Director General and other accredited representatives of the Pan American 
Union; the secretaries and members of the secretariat of the Conference; duly 
accredited representatives of the press; and any others to whom the Conference 
may by a majority vote extend this privilege. 

At the request of any delegation the Conference may agree to go into secret ses- 
sion. A motion to this effect shall immediately be put and voted upon without 
discussion. 

At the close of the session the secretary general shall issue to the press a state- 
ment summarizing the results of the session, except in the event set forth in the 
preceding paragraph, in which case the Conference shall decide as to the publica- 
tion of the results of the session. 

Article 30. The official languages of the Conference shall be Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French. The reports, projects, and other documents shall be 
printed and submitted to the consideration of the Conference and of the com- 
mittees at least in Spanish and English. 

The reports and projects shall be submitted for discussion at a meeting subse- 
quent to that at which they were distributed. 
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CHAPTER V 
New Topics 

Article 31. 1 ( any delegation should propose for the consideration of the Con- 
ference a topic not included in the program, the totnc shall be referred to the 
Committee on Initiatives and, if accepted by a two-thirds vote of the delegations 
represented at the Conference, shall he referred to the rcsi)cclive committee, or, 
it the topic warrants, a new commit tee shall be named. 

All propo-sals for the inclusion of additional topics in tiic program shall be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Initiatives as soon as pn.ssihlc, and in any event 
within one week after the opening of the Conference, thereby adording adcriuate 
time tor the consideration of all subjects presented to the Conferenee. 

CHAPTER VI 

Minutes of the Sessions anu Purlicmtons of the Conference 
Section I. — Minutes of Plenary Sessions and of Conmitiees 

Article 32. Minutes shall be kept of the plenary sessions as well as of the 
committees of the Conference. 

The minutes of the plenary sessions shall be verbatim. Of the committees, the 
secretary of each committee shall prepare a brief minute of each session, in which 
shall be briefly summarized the remarks of the delegates and in which shall be 
recorded in full the conclusions at which the committee may have arrivc'd. 

Article 33. The minutes shall be printed in the *' Diario " of the Conference as 
soon as possible after the session to which they relate. They shall appear first in 
provisional form, and in the event of any modification in the minute by any 
delegate, a revised, definitive text shall be published. 

Article 34. The original minutes shall be preserved in the archives of the Pan 
American Union, to which they shall be sent by the secretary general. 

Section II. — "Diario'' of ike Conference 

Article 35. The secretary general shall publish a "Diario" of the Conference 
in which shall appear the minutes of the plenary sessions and of the committees, 
the projects submitted by the delegations, the reports of reporting delegates and 
of subcommittees, and other material pertaining to the Conference. 

Section III. — - Final Act 

Article 36. The final act shall contain the resolutions, recommendations, 
votes and agreements, approved by the Conference, and in an appendix the 
treaties and conventions that may be negotiated. The final act shall be prepared 
as the work of the Conference develops. 
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Article 37. After approval by the respective committees and before presenta- 
tion to the plenary session, tlie treaties, conventions, resolutions, recommenda- 
tions, votes and agreements shall be submitted to the Drafting Committee for 
purposes of coordination in the several official languages. 

Article 38. After each plenary session there shall be inserted in the draft of 
the final act, with a number and title indicating the subject matter, the resolu- 
tions, agreements, votes, and recommendations approved at the session and the 
dale of the session on which they were approved. The day before the closing of the 
Conference the secretary general shall submit copies of the final act to the dele- 
gates fur examination. The delegates shall communicate to the secretary general 
wliatovcr comments tliey may have to make with respect to the drafting of the 
final act. 

Article 39, The original of the final act shall be signed by the delegations at 
the closing session of the Conference and transmitted by the secretary general to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru in order that certified copies may be sent 
to the Governments of the American Republics, to the delegates, and to the Pan 
American Union within ninety days following the close of the Conference. 

Section IV. — Diplomatic Instruments 

Article 40. Treaties and conventions approved by the Conference shall be 
drafted in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and French and submitted to the dele- 
gations for examination, and shall be signed at the final session. After signature, 
the instruments shall be transmitted by the secretary general of the Conference to 
the Minister of Foreign Adairs of Peru, who shall transmit certified copies to the 
Governments of the American Republics represented at the Conference, to the 
delegates and to the Pan American Union. 

Article 41. The signatory states shall deposit in the Pan American Union the 
instruments of ratification of the treaties and conventions signed at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States, and the Pan American Union shall 
notify the other signatory States of the deposit. 

Article 42. The protocolary articles that shall be used in the treaties and con- 
ventions signed at the Conference are appended to these regulations. The Con- 
ference may, if it deems it advisable, modify the wording of these protocolary 
articles. 

Section V. — Proceedings of the Conference 

Article 43. As soon as possible after adjournment, the proceedings of the Con- 
ference shall be published in Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. 

The proceedings shall consist of the minutes of the plenary sessions and of the 
committees, and copies shall be sent by the Government of Peru to the Govern- 
ments represented at the Conference, the delegates attending the sessions, and 
tlie Pan American Union. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Amendments to the Regulations 


Article 44. These rcgulalions, after approval by the Governiivg Board, shall 
be transmitted to the Eighth International Conference, through the iutenncdlary 
of the Government of the Republic of Peru. The regulatums shall be subject to 
such modifications as may be determined by a vote of two-thirils of the delega- 
tions at the Conference. 

ANNEX 

Protocolary Articles 

The -preamble to treaties and conventions signed at the Conference shall he as follows: 

The Governments reiirescntcd at the Eighth International Conferetteo of 
American States: 

Wishing to conclude a Treaty (Convention) on 

have appointed the following Pleniimtentiaries: 

(Here shall follow the names of the Plenipotentiaries) 

Who, after having deposited their Full Powers, found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows; 

Article I, etc. 

The conchiding articles of treaties and conventions shall be as folloius: 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall be ratified by the High Contracting 
Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional procedures. The origi- 
nal instrument shall be deposited in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Repub- 
lic of Peru, which shall transmit authentic certified copies to the Governments 
for the aforementioned purpose of ratification. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan American Union in Washington, 
which shall notify the signatory governments of said deposit. Such notification 
shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) will come into effect between the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the order in which they deposit their respective ratifications. 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall remain in effect indefinitely, but may 
be denounced by means of one year's notice given to the Pan American Union, 
which shall transmit it to the other signatory governments. After the expiration 
of this period tlie Treaty (Convention) shall cease in its effects as regards the 
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party which denounces It, but shall remain in effect for the remaining High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Article 

The present Treaty (Convention) shall be open to the adherence and accession 
of American States which may not have signed. The corresponding instruments 
shall be deposited in the archives of the Pan American Union, which shall com- 
municate them to the other High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the present 
Treaty (Convention), and hereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of 
Lima, Capital of the Republic of Peru, on the day of the month of 



Sessions 

Ordinary 

Rxtraordinary 


Place of Meeting 


Summons 


VIII 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF THE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ‘ 

Rule i 

1. The Assembly shall meet in Roncral session every year 
at the scat of the League of Nations, cmnmcnctng oir the Monday 
which falls in the period September toth to September i6th in- 
clusive. 

2. Sessions may also be held at such times as the Assembly at 
a pievious meeting decides, and at such times as the Council, by 
a majoiity vote, decides. 

3. If a Member of the League considers a session to be de- 
sirable, it may request the Secretary-General to summon a 
special session of the Assembly. The Secretary-General shall 
thereupon inform tlie other Members of the League of the request, 
and enquire whether they concur in it. If within a period of one 
month from the date of the communication of the Secretary- 
General, a majority of the Members concur in the reciucst, a 
special session of the Assembly shall be summoned. 

Rule 2 

The sessions of the Assembly shall be held at the scat of the 
League, or, in exceptional circumstances, at such other place 
as is designated by the Assembly or by a majority of the Council, 
or approved by a majority of the Members of the League. 

Rule 3 

1. The sessions of the Assembly shall be summoned by the 
President of the Council, acting through the Secretary-General. 

2. The summons shall be addressed to the Members of the 
League not less than four months before the date fixed for the 
opening of the session. In exceptional circumstances, however, 
the Council, by a majority vote, may sanction a shorter period. 

3. Nothing contained in paragiaph 2 of this Rule shall affect 
the provisions, concerning special cases, contained in the Cove- 
nant, 

1 Revised Edition — April, 1937, L.N. Document C.I44.M,92.I937. 

The footnotes to these Rules of Procedure, with the exception of the 
present note, are In the original. The Annexes attached to the Rules have 
not been reproduced. , — Ep. 
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Rule 4 Agenda 

I, The agenda bhall be diawn up by the Secretary-General 
with the approval of the President of the Council. The complete 
agenda shall be circulated as nearly as possible four months be- 
fore the date fixed for the opening of the session. 

3. The agenda of a general session shall include: 

(а) A report on the work of the Council since the last 

session of the Assembly, on the work of the Secretariat, 
and on the measures taken to execute the decisions of 
the Assembly : 

(б) All items whose inclusion has been ordcicd by the 

Assembly at a previous session; 

(() All items [jropo.sed by the Council; 

((/) All items pioposed by a Member of the League; and 

(e) Tlu' Hudget toi the next fiscal pciiod, and the rcpoit 
on the accounts of the last fiscal period. 

3. Any Member of the League may, at least one month before 
the dale fixed for the opening of the session, request the inclusion 
of additional items in the agenda. Such items shall be placed on a 
supplementary list, which shall be circulated to the Members of 
the League at least tlirec weeks before the date fixed for the open- 
ing of the session. The Assembly shall decide whether items on 
the supplementary list shall be included in the agenda of the 
ses»on. 

4. The Assembly may in exceptional circumstances place ad- 
ditional items on the agenda; but all consideration of such items 
shall, unless otherwise ordered by a two-thirds majority of the 
Assembly, bo postponed until four days after they have been 
placed on the agenda, and until a committee has reported upon 
them. 

4a, No proposal for the placing of a new question on the agenda 
of the Assembly may be signed by more than fifteen Members of 
tlic League. 

5. No proposal for a modification of the allocation of expenses 
for the time being in force shall be inserted in the agenda, unless 
it has been communicated lo the Members of the League at least 
four months before the date fixed for the opening of the session. 


JneJus/ofi of 
AddiUonal Item 


Rule 5 


Communication 
ot Namea ol 

I. Each Member shall communicate to the Secretary-General, Ropreaentatives. 
if possible one week before the date fixed for the opening EuU Power* 

session, the names of its representatives, of whom there shall be 
not more than three. The names of substitute-representatives 
may be added. 
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Substitute 
RepresentatlTOB 
and Substitutes 


Depulles and 
Technical Admsen 


President, 
Vice-Presidents 
nnd General 
Committee 


2. The full powers of the representatives shall be delivered to 
the Secretary-General, if possible, one week before the date fixed 
for the opening of the session. They shall be issued cither by the 
Head of the State or by tlie Minister for Foreign Affairs.^ 

3. A Committee of nine members for the examination of the 
full powers shall be elected by the Assembly on tlie proposal of 
the President. The Committee sliall appoint its own Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman. It shall report without delay. 

4. Any representative to whose admission objection has been 
made shall sit provisionally with the same rights as other repre- 
sentatives, unless the Assembly decides otlicrwise. 

Rule 6 

1. In addition to the substitute-representatives mentioned in 
paragraph i of Rule 5, the representatives of a Member of the 
League attending the Assembly, acting together as a delegation, 
may appoint substitutes. Any such appointment shall be com- 
municated in writing to the President. 

2. A substitute-representative appointed by a Member of the 
League may take the place of a representative witliout nomina- 
tion by the representatives, 

3. A substitute-representative or substitute may take tlic place 
of a representative who is absent from a meeting of the Assembly, 
or is temporarily prevented from taking part in its deliberations, 
but, if the representalive is present at the meeting, the substitute- 
representative or substitute is only entitled to assist him. 

4. A delegation may appoint for service on a committee a 
deputy or technical adviser other than those referred to in the 
above paragraphs of this Rule; but a deputy or adviser so ap- 
pointed shall not be eligible for appointment as Chairman or 
Rapporteur, or for a seat in the Assembly. 

Rule 

I. The General Committee of the Assembly shall consist of the 
President of the Assembly, eight Vice- Presidents and tlic Chair- 
men of the main Committees of the Assembly, the Agenda Com- 
mittee and the Committee for the examination of the full powers. 

The Assembly may decide to add to the General Committee 

obvious that, In the case of countries which do not possess a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, tlic full powers may be issued by an nutliority 
possessing similar or cciuivalent powers. 

' ' 1 " i933< the Assembly apiiroved the following rccom- 

■ made to it by the General Coramlttcei 

■ vyiien procceuing to the election of tlie Vicc-I’iesidents of the As- 
TOmbly, in - R ■. j, paragraphs t and 4, of the Rules of 

Procedure, . juld not bear the names of Individuals, 

out should ■ Pelegate' of such and such a country." 
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tlie Chairmen of other Assembly Committees and, in exceptional 
cases, other members. 

2. Ihc President shall be elected at the beginning of each 
session, 

3. Until the election of the President, the President of the 
Council shall act as President of the Assembly. 

4. The election of the Vice-Presidents shall take place at one 
of the early meetings of the session. 

Rule 7 (a) 

1 . An Agenda Committee shall be set up at the beginning of 
each session. It shall consist of seven members, who shall be 
appointed by the Assembly on the nomination of the President. 

2, The Committee shall elect its own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman. 

3. The Committee shall consider applications for the inclusion 
of new questions in the agenda of the Assembly, and shall report 
to the Assembly thereon. 

4, Propo,sal8 for the mere reference to one of the main Com- 
mittees of portions of the Report on the Work of the League shall 
be decided upon by the Assembly without previous reference to 
the Agenda Committee. 

Rule 7 (6) < 

1. At the commencement of each session, the Assembly shall ap- 
point a committee of eleven members whose duty shall be to nominate 
candidates for functions which carry with them a seat on the General 
Committee. 

2. The provisional President of the Assembly shall submit pro- 
posals to it regarding the composition of this Committee. 

3. The Members of the Assembly and the Committees shall retain 
the right to vote for persons other than those proposed by the above- 
mentioned Committee. 

Rule 8 

I, The President shall announce the opening, suspension and 
adjournment of the meetings of the Assembly, direct the work of 
the Assembly, ensure the observance of the Rules of Procedure, 
accord the right to address the Assembly, declare the debates to 
be closed, put questions to the vote, and announce the result of 
the voting. 

< On October loUi, IP36, the Assembly adopted as an experinient the 
procedure laid down in this ruic, which, unless otherwise decided m the 
interval, is to have effect down to the termination of the ordinary session 
of 1939- 


Agenda 
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and General 
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2. In the general dirctaion of the work of llu> Assembly, in the 
constitution of such committees as the Assembly clecirlea to 
create, in deciding on the communications to be made to the 
Assembly, in the framing of the agenda for each meeting, and in 
the determination of the order of priority for its various items, 
the President shall be assisted by the Clencral Committee. 

Socrotoriat RULE g 

1. The Secretary-General .shall be rcaixmsiliie for the organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat of the Asseml)ly and of the secretariat of 
any conimitlecs set up by the Assembly. 

2. The Sccretai y-Gcnernl may be a.ssisLcd or replaced at tlio 
mectingB of the Asaeml)ly l)y a de])uty or deputies. The Secietary- 
Gcneral, or one of his deijutiea, may at any time, on Uie invitation 
of the President, bring before tlie A.ssembly report.s concerning 
any question which is being considered by the Assembly, and 
may be invited by the President to make verbal communications 
concerning any question under consideration. 

DocumentB JiULE 10 

1. It sliall be the duty of the Secretariat, inter alia, to receive, 
print, circulate and translate documents, leporls and resolutions! 
to translate speeches made at the meetings; to draft, print and 
circulate the Minutes of the session; to have the custody and 
proper preservation of the documents in the archives of the 
Assembly; to publish tlie reports of tlie meetings, and, generally, 
to perform all oilier work which the Assembly thinks fit to entrust 
to it. 

2. All documents emanating from the Assembly shall be circu- 
lated to the Governments of the Members of the League. 

Rule ii 

1. The public shall he admitted to the plenary meetings of the 
Assembly, by cards distributed by the Secretary-General. 

2. The Assembly may decide that particular meetings shall be 
private. 

3. All decisions of the Assembly upon items on the agenda, 
which have been taken at a private meeting, shall be amiounced 
at a public meeting of the Assembly. 


Publicity of 

Plottory 

Mooting* 


RtfLE 12 
(Deleted.) 
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Rule 13 

At the beginning of each meeting the President shall present to 
the Assembly all communications addressed to the Assembly or to 
the League, the importance of which appears to him to warrant 
such action. 


Communications 
to the Assembly 


Rule i4« 


Committees 


1. The Assembly sliall establish such committees as it thinks Con^Muiion 
fil, for the consideration of the items on the agenda. Items of the 

same nature will be referred to the same committee. 

2. The Assemldy shall not decide items on the agenda in full Reports of 
meeting until the report of a committee upon them has been 

presented and circulated, unless the Assembly itself, by a two- Reports itmhm 
thirds majority, determines otherwise, Expendtturs 

Decisions involving expenditure shall be subject to the rules 
laid down in the Regulations for the Financial Administration of 
the League of Nations.“ 

Reports by a committee involving the expenditure of money 
must indicate whether the expenditure will constitute part of the 
general expenses of the League or whether it will be recovered 
from the Members of the League particularly concerned. 

No resolution involving expenditure shall in any case be voted 
by the Assembly before the Finance Committee shall have ex- 
pressed its opinion on the advisability of the proposed expenditure 
from the point of view of general budgetary resources,* 

3. Each delegation may designate one member, and may nom- Membenhtp 
inate technical advisers, for each committee. 

4. Each committee shall appoint its Chairman and Rappor- Oi'osrs 
tours, 

5. Each committee may appoint sub-committees, which shall 8ut>-commiitees 
elect their own officers. 

6. Each committee shall meet in private unless it decides other- 
wise. It shall keep a register of its discussions, and Minutes, which 
shall be published at the earliest possible date, but not until they 


» On October loth, 1936, the Aaaerably decided that the following rule, 
catabllahed aa an experiment by the Aaaembly'a resolution of October nth, 
1033 , should be maintained for the aeaaion of 1937: . 

The President of the Council, after consulting the Chairman of the Super- 
visory Commission, may convene the Finance Committee for a date f receding 
by not more than one tveek the first meeting of the ordinary session of the 
Assembly, The Committee shall be composed of the representatives accredited 
for the purpose by the Members of the League. It shall appoint Us Chairman, 
who shall thereby become a member of the General Committee of the Assembly 
under the terms of Rule 7 of the Rules of Procedure. The establishment of the 
Committee shall be reported to the Assembly at the first plenary meeting of the 
Ass6fn-hly, 

» See Annex III. * See Annex II. 
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have been approved by the committee Tliey may at any lime lie 
consulted by any Member of the Assembly. 

7. Every leprcbentativc shall have the 1 1 ^ 1 '! to place befoic any 
committee any communication which he coiibiders should he 
made to it, but no repieseiUative may, without special leave fioin 
the Chairman, speak at a meeting of any committee of which he 
is not a member. 

8, The Secretary-General or his deputies may make to any 
committee or sub-committee any report or verbal communic.uion 
which he or they may coitsider desirable, 

Rtru! 14 (a) 

1. When the reports and resolutions submittwl by the vaiious 
Committees of the As.scmbly are brought tti) for adoption in 
plenary session, the I’rc.sidcnt, in the cases indicated lielow, shall 
read the titles of tiie reports and put forthwith to the vote the 
resolutions which are proposed. 

2. Tlie procedure provided for in paragraph i shall only ajiply 
in cases where the Committee has unanimously declared tliat it 
does not consider a discussion of the report in plenary session to 
bo necessary and where no delegation has subseciuently asked the 
President to open a discussion on the reiiort. The report must be 
ciiculated to the delegations twenty-four hours before it is 
brought up in plenary session. 

Rule 15 

1. No representative may address the Assembly without hav- 
ing previously obtained the permission of the President. 

2. Speakers shall be called upon in the order in which tliey 
have signified their desire to speak. The Chairman and the Rap- 
porteur of a committee may be accorded precedence for the 
purpose of defending or explaining the conclusions arrived at by 
their committee. The same principle shall apply to any Member 
of the Council. 

3. The President may call a speaker to order if his remarks are 
not relevant to the subject under discussion. If necessary, he may 
direct the speaker to resume his seat, 

4. When a motion is under discussion, a representative may 
rise to a point of order, and such point of order shall be im- 
mediately decided by tlie President in accordance with the Rules 
of Procedure. 

5. The Assembly may limit the time allowed to each speaker. 
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RuiiE 1 6 Translation of 

1. Speeches in French shall be summarised in English, and 
vice versa, by an interpreter belonging to the Secretariat. 

2. A reptesentative speaking in another language shall provide 
for the translation of his speech into one of these two languages. 

3. All documents, resolutions and reports circulated by the 
President or the Secretariat shall be rendered in both French and 
English. 

4. Any representative may have documents circulated in a 
language other than French or English, but the Secretariat will 
not be responsible for their translation or printing. 

5. Any Member of the League, or any group of Members, may 
require that all documents and publications of the League shall 
be regularly translated into, and printed and circulated in, a 
language other than French and English, but shall in such case 
defray all the necessary expenhes. 

Rule 17 R««oiuUons, 

Ax&efldmentB 

r. Resolutions, amendments and motions must be introduced andMoUon* 
in writing and handed to the President. The President shall cause 
copies to be distributed to tlie representatives. 

la. No resolution, amendment or motion may be signed by 
more than fifteen Members of tlie League. 

2. As a general rule, no proposal shall be discussed or put to 
the vote at any meeting of the Assembly unless copies of it have 
been circulated to all representatives not later than the day 
preceding the meeting. 

3, The President may, however, permit the discussion and 
consideration of amendments, or of motions as to procedure, 
without previous circulation of copies. 

Rule 18 

QiitsHoti or 

1. During the discussion of any question, any representative Adjournment 
may move the previous question or the adjournment. Any such 

motion shall have priority in the debate. In addition to the pro- 
poser of the motion, two representatives may speak in favour of, 
and two against, the motion. 

2. Parts of a proix)sal shall be voted on separately, if a repre- Dimton of 

senlative request that the proposal be divided. * 

3. A representative may at any time move the closure of the closure 
debate, whether any other representative has signified his wish to 
speak or not. If application is made for permission to speak against 

the closure, it may be accorded to not more than two speakers. 

4. The President shall take the sense of the Assembly on a 
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Majority 


"Appel 

Nominal" 


motion, tor clobure. If the Abs,embly deckles in favour of the 
closure, the President shall declare the closure of the debate. 

5. When a number of proposals are hefoic the Assembly, the 
jiroposal furlhe.st removed in .substance from the iiiincijial one 
shall be voted on fir.st. 

6. If an amendment striking out pai I of a jtroposal i.s moved, 
the Assembly shall first vote on whether the words in question 
shall stand part of the proposal. If the dei'isiou is in the negative, 
the amendment shall then be put to the vote. 

7. When an amendment adds to a piojio.sal it shall be voted on 
first, and it it i.s adopted the amended proposal shall then be voted 
on. 

Rm.K K) 

1. Except whei'c otiierwi.se. expressly inovided in the Covenant 
or by the terms of :i treaty, decisions of the Assenilily shall bo 
taken by a unanimons vote of the Members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting. 

2. All matters of procedure at a meeting of the Assembly, in- 
cluding the apiKiintment of committees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be decided by a majority of the Members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 

3. All decisions taken in virtue of thc.se Rule.s shall be con- 
sidered as matters of procedure. 

4. A majority decision requires the allirniative votes of more 
than half of the Members of the League rejirescnted at the 
meeting. 

5. For the purposes of this Rule, rcjircsentativos wlio abstain 
from voting shall be considered a.s not present. 

Rule 20 

The Assembly shell vote by "Ajiiiel Nominal", except when 
the Members of the League rcjiresented at the meeting agree that 
the melliod of voting shall be by heads of delegations rising in 
tlieir scats, and except in the cases provided for in Rule 21 . The 
“Appel Nominal" shall be taken in one of the following manners, 
as the Assembly may decide: 

(а) The name of each delegation shall be called, and one of its 
members shall reply “Yes", “No", or “Not voting", The result 
of the vote shall be recorded and announced to the Assembly 1 
or 

(б) The delegation of each Memimr of the League represented 
at the meeting shall be provided with two voting tickets, on which 
the name of the country is written, one red and one blue, Ute 
former being “Aye" the latter "No". The voting tickets shall be 
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deposited in an urn placed near the President’s platform. When 
all the votes have been collected the President shall declare the 
ballot closed, and the General Committee shall proceed to count 
the votes. The individual votes shall be communicated to the 
Assembly and the result shall be announced by the President. 


Rule 21 


Elections 


I . All decisions relating to individuals shall be taken by a secret 
ballot. 

z, If, when one person only is to bo elected, no one person ob- 
tains at the first ballot an absolute majority of votes, an entirely 
new ballot shall be taken; but on this occasion the voting shall be 
confined to the two candidates who obtained the largest number 
of votes at the first ballot. If there is at this ballot an equality of 
votes for the two candidates, the elder candidate shall be declared 
elected. 

3. When a number of elective places of the same nature are to 
be filled at one time, those persons who obtain an absolute ma- 
jority at the first ballot shall be elected. If the number of persons 
obtaining such majority is less than the number of persons to be 
elected, there shall be a second ballot to fill the remaining places, 
the voting being restricted to the unsuccessful candidates who 
obtained the greatest number of votes at the first ballot, not 
more than doub'e in number the places remaining to be filled. 

Those candidates, to the number required to be elected, who re- 
ceive the greatest number of votes at the second ballot shall be 
declared elected.® 

Rule 22 Equality in 

Voting. 

In case of equality in any voting other than that referred to in Second Vote 
Rule 21, in which a majority is required, a second vote shall be 
taken in the course of the nc.'ct meeting; this meeting shall be held 
within 48 hours from the date on which the first vote was taken, 
and it shall be expressly mentioned on the agenda that a second 
vote will be taken on the matter in question. Unless there is at 
this subsequent meeting a majority in favour of the proposal, it 
shall be considered as lost. 


Rule 222 

I . The Members whose representatives are to sit on the Council 
as non-permanent Members of that body shall be selected by the 
Assembly by secret ballot. 


Electloa o£ Hon- 
permauent 
Members of the 
Council 


® For the rules concerning the election of members of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, see Annex VI. 
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2. Where several seats arc to be filled, the election shall be 
made by voting a list of names. Any ballot-paper containing more 
names than Iheie arc .seals to be filled shall be mill and void, 

3. No Member shall be elected at the fust or at the second ballot 
unless it has obtained at lca.sL the absolute majoiity of the votes. 
If, after two ballots, there still remain se.its to lie filled, a third 
ballot shall be held iiiion a list con.siating of the candidates which 
obtained most votes at the second ballot, U|) to .1 number double 
that of the scats sLill to be filled, and those Members shall be 
elected which obtain the grealc.st number of votes. 

4. If two or more Menibcts obtain the same number of votes 
and there is not a scat availnlile for each, a sjicchil ballot shall be 
held between them; if they ag.iin obtain an etjual luimber of votes, 
the President shall deckle between them by drawing lots. 

Rtii.E 23 

t. The President may declare a meeting to be adjourned or 
suspended if a proixisal for adjournment or .su.spension made by 
Iiim does not meet with objection from the Assembly. 

2. The President shall declare an adjournment or busiiension of 
the meeting upon a vote to this elTcct l>y the Abscmbly. 

Rule 24 

The General Committee, in ca.ses where it deems it necessary, 
may revise the resolutions adopted by the Absombly, changing 
tlieir form but not their sub.stancc. Any such changes shall be 
reported to the Assembly, 


Rule 25 

The vcibatim report of each meeting shall be drawn up by the 
Secretarial and submitted to the Assembly after approval by the 
Piesident. 

Rule 26 

The rcaolutions adopted by the Assembly shall be circulated by 
the Secretary-General to the Members of the League within fifteen 
days after the termination of the session. 

Rule 27 

These Rules of Procedure shall apply to the proceedings ol 
committees of the Assembly.* 

■' rclcclsionsbycoramittcca by a majority vote, 

ane ■ “ • . reports, see the report adopted by the As- 

6Cn:.. ; . ,m \ V . 
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Rule 28 

ThesiC Ruleb of Procedure may be altered by a decision of the 
Asisembly: but no such alteration shall be made except upon a 
majority vote of the Assembly, taken after a committee has 
ie[)ottcd on the proposed alteration, 


Alteration 
of Rules of 
Procedure 



IX 

SCOPE OF THE WORK OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OK THE CONI' IHU'-NCI': FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN HANCEROUH DRUGS' 


{Geneva, June 8-26, 1936) 


Mr. Fuller (United States of America) made the following statement: 

I wish to exprc.ss ai)i)rcciati<in o( the kindness ai\d courtc.sy of our President 
in (iiioting, at the close of last evening's meeting, certain statements made by 
the American Government in regard to the first two drafts of the projxjsed Con- 
vention wliich we have at various times had sent us for consideration, drafts 
which were totally different from the one before us at present and which, having 
been found unsatisfactory, had been referred to a Committee of Experts. I only 
regret that he did not quote our complete replies and that he did not ciuote what 
we had to say in regard to the present draft, the one drawn up by lire Committee 
of Experts. On the question of this proprosed Convuntir)n for the Suppression of 
the Illicit Traffic, and I refer to tlic draft now l)efore us, I slmuld like to supple- 
ment what the Cliairman had to say last evening hy ciuoting from the sUitcment 
on that draft which was made by my Government as follows: 

The Government of the United Stales of America considers it imiiortant that the 
Conference consider prevention and punishment of illicit cultivation, gathering and 
production of poppy, coca and cannabis. 

For over two years past, my Government has been saying tliat, in its opinion, 
the provisions of the existing treaties for Lite suppression of illicit activities con- 
nected with the traffic in narcotic drugs, if given proper effect by all the interested 
Governments, are adequate to accomplish the purpose of the treaties, and tliat 
the American Government would not, therefore, feel disposed to participate in 
this proposed Convention. Eventually, however, we received an invitation to 
participate in the present Conference. 

Before replying to that invitation, my Government stated to the Secretary- 
General, from whom the invitation had emanated, that the terms of reference of 
the proposed Conference and the scope of the proposed Convention appeared to 
be so indefinite that my Government found difficulty in ascertaining what limits, 
if any, would be imposed upon the work of the Conference. 

* Records of the Conference for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic In Dangerous Drugs 
(Geneva, June 8lh to goth, to3<D, Tevtof the Debates, L.N. Document C.34i.M.3i6.i936.XI.i 
p. 33. 
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Accordingly, we asked him the following questions: 

(1) Whether the Preamble of the first and second draft substantially describes the 
scope of the work; _ 

(2) Whether subjects which have not aheady been presented to Governments for 
observations but which aie nevertheless connected with the pievention of, and 
puiiishnieut for, illicit operations may be considered by the Conference; 

(3) Whether the work of the Conference is to be limited to the subjects included in 
the draft aubmilled by the Committee of Experts and printed as an annex to docu- 
ment S.T.D.Z or whether additional subjects connected with the prevention of and 
punisliinent for illicit traffic may be introduced; 

(4) Whether the competence of the Conference will extend to questions involving 
(a) cannabis, (6) illicit trade in raw mateiials, (c) illicit manufacture of derivatives. 

In reply to these enciuirios, we weie informed by the Secretary-General that: 

I'lie draft Convention to be submitled to the Conference will constitute only a basis 
of diactisHion, and that, a.s .staled by the Rapporteur to the Council, its acceptance as 
a basis of discussion does not commit any Government. 

We were further informed that: 

According 1o the procedure followed at all conferences held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, the Conference alone has sovereign powers; it may take what- 
ever decisions it thinks fit, and is therefore fully entitled to modify any draft submitted 
to it as a basis of discussion. 

We were further informed by him that: 

Any delegation at the Conference may propose any matter for inclusion in the 
Convention, and the Conference itself will have complete liberty to accept or disregard 
such proposals. 

With regard to the question whether the Preamble to the first and second drafts 
substantially describes the scope of the work of the Conference, we were informed 
by him that: 

The existing draft Preamble cannot in any way be regarded as a final description of 
the objects of the Convention to be concluded, and still less serve as a limitation to the 
scope of the work of the Conference itself. 

This was the basis on which ray Government accepted the invitation to par- 
ticipate in these discussions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE DEBATES IN THE ASSEMBLY ON THE 
ANNUAL REPORT BY THE COUNCIL* 

COMMUNICATED BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE TO THE 
DELEGATES TO THE THIRD ORDINARY SESSION 
OF THE ASSEMBLY ON SEPTEMBER 29 Tn, 1922 

The General Comniitlee, in accordance wtlli the desire expressed by the As- 
aembly, has carefully investigated the [rroposals made by the PresitleiU with re- 
gard to the arrangements for the debates in the Assembly cm the report by the 
Council. The General Committee unanimously recognises the utility of these 
proposals and has adopted the following recommendations, which may perhaps 
serve for guidance in the procedure of future Assemblies and help their Presidents 
in the exercise of the powers conferred upon them in pursuance of Articles 8 and 
IS of the Rules of Procedure: 

1 . The report by the Council on its work of the year shall be communicated 
to the Assembly at the beginning of the session, and as a general rule it shall 
constitute the first subject on the agenda after the organisation of the Assembly 
has been completed. 

2. The report by the Council shall be submitted for debate in the Assembly, 
to be opened with a general discussion, which may be followed by consideration 
of particular subjects dealt with in the report or arising out of it, 

3. The delegates shall be invited to inform the President before the begin- 
ning of the debate, or as soon thereafter as possible, whether they desire to 
participate, indicating at the same time their wishes as to engaging in the 
general debate, or more particularly in the discussion of specific matters cov- 
ered by the Council’s report; they should be invited to state also the subjects 
with which they wish to deal specially in the specific discussion, 

4. The President will propose to the Assembly, as early os possible, the 
subjects to be covered in the specific discussion following the general debate, 
arranging to have speakers on the same topic lieard in succession. The dele- 
gates will be invited to limit their speeches in the special debates, as far as 
possible, to the special topics under discussion at the time, It is in no sense in- 
consistent with the present Recommendations that delegates taking part in 
the general discussion should on that occasion refer to subjects on which a 
specific discussion will take place. 

* Annex I of League of Nations, RuUs cf Rroctdurt of iht Anmbly (Revised Edition — 
April, 1937), pp. 17-18. 
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NOTE ON THE PROCEDURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCES 

EXTRACT PROM NO. 1 OF THE PROVISIONAL RECORD OF THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, HELD IN PHILADELPHIA IN APRIL-MAY, 1944 >• 

The procedure of the Conference is regulated by the Constitution of the Or- 
ganisation and by the Standing Orders, which aie reproduced in the booklet Con- 
stituHon and Rules of the International Labour Orgamsation (obtainable from the 
Distribution Service) . The following brief outline of the procedure may be helpful 
to members of delegations who are attending the Conference for the first time. 

On the first day the Conference meets in plenary sitting. It is formally opened 
by the Chairman of the Governing Body and proceeds to the election of its Presi- 
dent. After this plenary sitting the Government, Employers' and Workers' groups 
meet separately to elect their own Officers and decide on their nominations for the 
three Vice-Presidents and for the Selection Committee and the Credentials Com- 
mittee. The Conference then meets again in plenary sitting to elect the three Vice- 
Presidents and to appoint the Selection Committee. 

The Selection Committee makes proposals for the number of committees and 
their composition. After these proposals have been approved by the Conference in 
plenary sitting, tlie Government, Employers' and Workers’ groups meet again 
separately and make their nominations for the membership of the committees. In- 
formation upon the method of appointment of the various committees is given 
by the Officers at the group meetings. The nominations so made are submitted to 
the Selection Committee, which reports to the Conference in plenary sitting. 
When these preliminary arrangements have been completed, the Conference is in 
a position to proceed with the discussion of its agenda. 

The times of the plenary sittings and the times and places of the group meetings 
and of the Selection Committee are shown on the notice board and in the Daily 
Bulletin. 

The Committees of the Conference usually begin their work immediately after 
their appointment, but there may be a general discussion in plenary sitting before 
a particular subject is referred to a Committee for consideration. Plenary sittings 
are also held for the discussion of the Director's Report. Delegates (or advisers 
authorised to do so by their delegates) who wish to take part in the discussion at 
plenary sittings should give their names to the Clerk of the Conference by mes- 
sage sent to his room before the sitting, or by note handed to him on the platform 
during the sitting, 

r Internattonal Labour Conference, Provisional Record, Twenly-sinih Session, Philadel- 
phia, Ip 44 , No, 1 , pp. II-IH. 
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The places and times of meeting of the various Committees are announced on 
the notice board and in the Daily Bulletin. It may be pointed out tliat all delegates 
and advisers are entitled to attend meetings of Committees even if they are not 
themselves members, and may also sijcak in those Committees (in the case of 
advisers, only if they have been authorised by their delegates); but only those 
delegates and advisers who sit on the Committee, either as regular members or as 
substitutes for regular members, are entitled to vote. 

'I'he procedure of Committees is governed by special .Standing Orders, which 
will be found in the booklet Constitution and links of the International Labour 
Organisation, 

In Committees dealing with the items on the agendii, it is tlie practice of the 
Conference to give equal rcirresentation to the lliree groups in tlie (■‘onference—- 
Governments, Kmployers and Workers. As it not infrequently happens that 
Governments desire representation on a Comiiutice in numlK'rs which it is impos- 
sible for one or both of the other groups to ec|ual, the principle of equality be- 
tween the three groui)s on the Committee can be maintained only by t!m adoption 
of special systems of voting. Two systems are employed, known a.s the " Riddell" 
and "Riddell-Tzaut.” 

Under the " Riddell" system, the Committee is constituted in the same propor- 
tions as the Conference, with twice as many Government members as there are 
Employers' or Workers’ members, but each Government member casta one vote 
and each member of the other two groups cast,H two votes. 

Under the "Riddell-Tzaut" system, the Government members are one and a 
half time as numerous as the Employers’ or Workers’ members, but each Govern- 
ment member casts two votes and each member of the other two groups casts 
three votes. 

The Composition of each Committee is the subject of a proposal to the Confer- 
ence by the Selection Committee, and the normal, the "Riddell " or the " Riddeli- 
Tsaut" system of voting is applied as the case may require. 

At its first meeting each Committee appoints its Chairman, a Vice-Chairman 
for the Employers’ group, and a Vice-Chairman for the Workers’ group, A Re- 
porter and a Drafting Committee are also appointed, either at the beginning or at 
a later stage of the Committee's work. Separate meetings of the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ members of the Committee may be held for lire purpose 
of nominating Officers and similar meetings may also be held from time to time 
for the discussion of the Committee’s work. So far as possible, these meetings are 
announced in the Daily Bulletin and on the notice board, but momljcrs of Com- 
mittees should keep in close touch with the Officers of their group. 

Members of delegations wishing to speak at Committee meetings should send 
their names up to the Chairman or Secretary of the Committee (especially at the 
early meetings it is desirable to send up names in writing instead of merely ' ' catch- 
ing the eye’’ of the Chairman). Speakers are called on in the order in which tlieir 
names are received. All speeches made in French are interpreted into English and 
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vice verso,, and, subject to the provisions of the Standing Orders, interpretations 
into other languages may also be given. 

The work of Committee secretariats is facilitated if members always sit in the 
same places. 

Amendments to proposals before a Committee must be handed to the secre- 
tariat of the Committee in writing. 

The proceedings of Committees are not reported in full, but minutes in English 
and French giving a very brief record of the discussions and decisions are pre- 
pared by the secretaries, mimeographed and circulated to members of the Com- 
mittee one or two sittings later than that to which they relate. A list of the Officers, 
members and secretariat of each Committee is given in an early number of these 
minutes and is reproduced in a revised edition of the List of Delegates. 

In the interests of smooih and speedy working, members of Committees are re- 
quested to make their speeches as succinct as possible. 

Members of Committees who are not already in possession of the reports under 
discussion by their Committee can obtain a copy on application to the Distribu- 
tion Service. Other documents (minutes, amendments) are supplied by the Com- 
mittee secretariat. 

Members of the public are admitted, so far as accommodation is available, to 
meetings of Committees dealing with items on the agenda, unless the Committee 
decides otherwise. 

The report of the Committee is prepared by the Reporter and submitted in 
draft to the Committee as a mimeographed document. With the approval of the 
report, the Committee’s work comes to an end. The report is then published in the 
Provisional Record, and is considered by the Conference in plenary sitting; the 
time is announced on the notice board and in the Daily Bulletin. Amendments to 
the Committee’s proposals for consideration by the Conference must be given in 
writing to the Clerk of the Conference. In the case of a proposed draft Conven- 
tion or Recommendation, after the Committee’s proposals and any amendments 
thereto have been discussed and voted on by the plenary sitting, the text is re- 
ferred to the Drafting Committee of the Conference to be put into final form. The 
text prepared by the Drafting Committee is then published in the Provisional 
Record and the final vote is taken in plenary sitting at a time which is announced 
on the notice board and in the Daily Bulletin. 
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ADOPTION OF DECISIONS BY A MAJORITY IN 
COMMITTEES OF THE ASSEMBLY: 

MINORITY REPORTS i 

EXTRACT FROM 'rilli: REPOR'l' OF A HUB-COMMITTEK OF THE 
FIRST COMMITTEE ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBI Y ON 
SEPTEMBER 20TII, 1924 

I. The Sub-CommiUee has caiefully examined (lie Netherlands proposal, 
which was in the following terms: 

Tlicro shall he added to Rule 27 of the Rules of Piocedure of the Aswunhly a second 
paraRiaph worded as follows: 

Provided that decisions of the Committees shali be taken by the vote of the ma- 
jority of the Membeis of the League rcpieacnlod at the meeting. 

The Netherlands delegate informed the Sub-Committee that his Government’s 
intention was that the amendment should be purely explanatory, and should 
merely legalise the existing practice of the Committees. 

Your Sub-Committee quite realised that the proixiscd interpretation was cor- 
rect. Unanimity at plenary meetings of the Assemlily is only necessary for the 
adoption of resolutions representing genuine decisions whicli are not connected 
with procedure and are binding on the States. Committee reports do not fall 
within this category, since they are merely a preliminary and provisional stage 
of the resolutions finally adopted by the Assembly. 

Although the ultimate vote of the Assembly must be unanimous, it does not 
follow that majority votes in Committees can be of no effect. Indeed, experience 
shows that minorities on Committees, while endeavouring to secure the acceptance 
of their own resolutions, do not, as a rule, attempt to prevent the adoption of 
other resolutions if the majority are in favour of these. 

It has occurred to your Sub-Committee, however, that in some cases the oppo- 
sition of a minority in a Committee to a resolution, which cannot be adopted at a 
plenary meeting of the Assembly except by a unanimous vote, may render it 
useless to submit the resolution actually voted by the Committee to the Assembly 
without amendment. It would be inexpedient in such cases not to allow Com- 
mittees to reconsider their decisions and, if the majority tliinks it desirable, to 
amend the resolutions already voted with a view to meeting to some extent the 
objections raised. 

For this reason, your Sub-Committee is of opinion that it would be preferable, 
not to bind^the^Committees by a rigid rule, as proposed by the Netherlands dele- 

‘ Annex V of League of Nation*, RuU) of Procedure of the Assembly (Ravlucd BdlUon — 
April, 1937), pp. a6-38. 
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gation, but to allow them to continue to use the elastic procedure which has 
hitherto been followed. 

The Netherlands delegate has accepted this view. 

II. The Sub-Committee then considered a proposal put forward by the Spanish 
delegation to amend Rule 27. 

This proposal was to the effect that, if the amendment put forward by the 
Netherlands delegation was adopted, the new second paragraph of Rule 27 of the 
Rules should be completed by the addition of the following further paragraph: 

At the lequeat of one or more members of the Committee who have not voted in 
favour of d report adopted by .a majority, the dissentient opinion, with a statement of 
the iCdHona for it, shall be communicated to the Assembly at the same time as the 
report. 

As tlie Netherlands delegate had withdrawn his amendment, the Spanish 
additional amendment was also withdrawn. 

The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the Rapporteur might be relied upon 
to give a fair statement of the dissentient opinions of one or more members, if 
asked by them to do so; moreover, the minority would have a check on this 
statement when the report came to be adopted. 

III. The Chinese delegate on the Sub-Committee proposed, as an amendment 
to the Netherlands proposal, that the consent of any country mentioned in the 
resolution, or whose interests are principally or mainly affected by such a resolu- 
tion, must first be obtained to the system of majority voting. 

In view of the withdrawal of the Netherlands proposal, the Chinese delegate 
also withdrew his proposal. 

The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the Committees might be relied upon, 
before deciding whether a majority resolution should be submitted to the Assem- 
bly as voted, to give special attention to the nature of any objections raised by 
States in the position described in the Chinese delegate’s proposal. 



CONVENTIONS AND AGREEMENTS ADOPTED UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS i 

{Status as of January i, ipsg) 

1. Disarmament and Security 

Number of instiuments: 6, of which 4 were not yet in force on December 

31, 1938. 

2. International Law 

Number of instruments: 17, of which 10 were not yet in force on December 

31. 1938. 

3. Economic and Financial Activity 

Number of instruments: 23, of which 3 were not yet in force on December 

31, 1938- 

4. Commrmcations and Transit 

Number of instruments: 19, of which 5 were not yet in force on December 

31. 1938. 

5. Social and Humanitarian Activity 

Number of instruments: 16, of which 3 were not yet in force on December 
3 D 1938. 

6. Intellectual Cooperation 

Number of instruments: 3, of which i was not yet in force on December 
3 D 1938. 

1 Condensed from Bssential Facts about the League of Nations, loth edition, revised 
(Geneva: Information Section, 1939), pp. 339-44. 



XIV 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION CONCERNING THE USE OF BROAD- 
CASTING IN THE CAUSE OF PEACES 

(Geneva, September 23, ijyd) 


Artici-e 7 - Should a dispute arise between the High Contracting Parties re- 
garding the interpretation or application of the present Convention for which it 
has been found impossible to an-ivc at a satisfactory settlement through the 
diplomatic channel, it shall be settled in conformity with the provisions in force 
between the Patties concerning the settlement of international disputes. 

In the absence of any such provisions between the Parties to the dispute, the 
said Parties shall submit it to arbitration or to judicial settlement. Failing agree- 
ment concerning the choice of another tribunal, they shall submit the dispute, at 
the request of one of them, to the Permanent Court of International Justice, pro- 
vided they are all Parties to the Protocol of December i6th, 1920, regarding the 
Statute of the Court; or, it they are not all Parties to the above Protocol, they 
shall submit the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, constituted in conformity with 
the Hague Convention of October i8th, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes, 

Before having recourse to the procedures specified in paragraphs i and 2 above, 
the High Contracting Parties may, by common consent, appeal to the good offices 
of the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, which would be in a 
position to constitute a special committee for this purpose. 

Article 8 . The present Convention, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall bear this day's date, and shall be open for signature until 
May 1 st, 1937, on behalf of any Member of the League of Nations, or any non- 
member State represented at the Conference which drew up the present Con- 
vention, or any non-member State to which the Council of the League of Nations 
shall have communicated a copy of the said Convention for that purpose. 

Article 9, The present Convention shall be ratified. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be sent to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, who shall 
notify the deposit thereof to all the Members of the League and to the non- 
mepiber States referred to in the preceding Article. 

Article 10. After May ist, 1937, any Member of the League of Nations and 
any non-member State referred to in Article 8 may accede to the present Conven- 
tion. 

The notifications of accession shall be sent to the Secretary-General of the 
» L,N. Document C.ssP-M.asa.iSsS.Xn., In Oficial Journal, 1936, pp. 1438-41. 
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League of Nations, who shall notify the deposit thereof to all the Members of the 
League and to all the non-member States referred to in the aforesaid Article, 

Article n. Tlic present Convention shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, in conformity with the provisiams of Article i8 
of the Covenant, sixty days after the receipt by him of the sixth ratification or 
accession. 

The Convention sliall enter into force on the day of such registration. 

Article 12. Every ratification or accession effected after tlie entry into force of 
the Convention shall lake effect sixty days after the receipt thereof by the .Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, 

Article 13. The pre.senl Convention may be dennuneed by a notification 
addressed to the .Secrotary-General of the League of Nations, .Such notification 
shall take effect one year after its rcceipf. 

Tlie vSecrclary-General shall notify the receipt of any and) denunciation to all 
Members of the League and to the non-memlier States iT'feriTd to in Article 8, 

If, as the result of denunciations, the number of High Contracting Parties 
should fall below six, the jircscnt Convention shall cease to apply. 

Article 14. Any High Contracting Party may, on signing, ratifying or acced- 
ing to the present Convention, or at any subsequent date, by a written document 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, declare that the 
present Convention shall apply to all or any of his colonies, protectorates, over- 
seas territories, or territories placed under his suzerainty or mandate. The present 
Convention shall apply to the territory or territories spccificci in the declaration 
sixty days after its receipt. Failing such a declaration, the Convention shall not 
apply to any such territory. 

Any High Contracting Parly may at any subsequent dale, by a notification to 
the Secretary-Genera! of the League of Nations, declare that the present Conven- 
tion shall cease to apply to any or all of his colonies, protectorates, overseas terri- 
tories, or territories placed under his suzerainty or mandate. The Convention 
shall cease to apply to the territory or territories specified in the notification one 
year after its receipt. 

The Secretary-General shall communicate to all Members of the League and to 
the non-member States referred to in Article 8 all declarations received under the 
present Article. 

Article 15 . A request for the revision of the present Convention may be made 
at any time by any High Contracting Party in the form of a notification addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. Such notification shall be 
communicated by the Secretary-General to the other High Contracting Parties. 
Should not less than one-third of them associate themselves with such request, 
the High Contracting Parties agree to meet with a view to the revision of the 
Convention, 

In that event, it shall be for the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to 
propose to the Council or Assembly of the League of Nations the convening of a 
revision conference. 



XV 

PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE ‘ 


EXTRACTS FROM CONFERENCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 

(Geneva, June z 6 , xgsd) 


When signing the Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs dated this day, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their Governments, declare to have agreed: 

t. To China making acceptance of the Convention subject to the following 
reservation as to Article 9: 

"So long as the consular jurisdiction still enjoyed by the nationals of certain 
Powers in China is not abolished, the Chinese Government is unable to assume 
the obligations resulting from Article 9, involving a general undertaking by the 
Contracting Parties to grant the extradition of foreigners guilty of the offences 
referred to in that Article.” 


2. That the Netherlands make their acceptance of the Convention subject to 
the reservation that, according to the basic principles of penal law in the Nether- 
lands, they are able to comply witii sub-paragraph (c) of Article 2 only in cir- 
cumstances where there is a commencement of execution. 

3. That India makes its acceptance of the Convention subject to the reserva- 
tion that the said Convention does not apply to the Indian States or to the Shan 
States (which are part of British India). 


En foi db QUO! les 80ussign6s ont ap- 
posd leur signature au bas du present 
Protocole. 

Fait h Gendve, le vingt-six juin mil 
neuf cent trente-six, en un seul exem- 
plaire, qui sera ddposd dans les archives 
du Secrkariat do laSocidtd des Nations 
et dont les copies certifidea conformes 
aeront remises h tous les Membrea de la 
Socidtd des Nations et aux Etats non 
membres mentionnds k Particle 19 de 
la Convention. 


In faith whereof the undersigned 
have affixed their signatures to the 
present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva, the twenty-sixth 
day of June, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six, in a single copy, 
which shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to all 
the Members of the League of Nations 
and to the non-member States referred 
to in Article 19 of the Convention. 


IT M O Qfi,(,(a'\M.ivi(a),iQ36.Xl.inRecordsoftheConferenceforthe SuppreS' 

rioH Traffic in Danterous PrutSi Text of the Debates (Geneva, 1936). P- am- 
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AUTRICHE AUSTRIA 

E. Pn-ilGL 
Dr Bruno Schultx 


ETATS-UNIS DU BRESIL UNITED STA'I'I-IS OF BRAZIL 

Jorge Latour 
ad referendum 

GRANDE-BRETAGNE GREAT BRl'rAIN 

ET IRELANDE DU NORD AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


ainai que toutes parties de I’Empire 
britanniqiie non membres al'parfs cle la 
Socitt6 des Nations. 


and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separtite Members of 
the League of Nations. 


Oscar F. Dowson 
Wm. n. CoLtts 


CANADA 


C. H. L. Sharman 


CANADA 


[Here follow the names of the states and of the plenipotentiaries of the other 
signatories of the Protocol of Signature.] 



XVI 

FINAL ACT I 


EXTliAC rS I''ROM CONFERENCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 

(Geneva, June 26, ig$6) 

The Covernmenls of Afghaniatan, the United States of America, Austria, the 
United States of Biazil, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Hvilgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Ecuador, 
Spain, France, Greece, Honduras, Hungary, India, Iraq, the Irish Free State, 
Japan, I Jeehtenstein, the United States of Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
the Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, the United 
States of Venezuela, and Yugoslavia, 

Having accepted the invitation extended to them in execution of a resolution 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on January soth, 1936, for the 
purpose of concluding a Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs, 

Have appointed the following delegates: 

AFGHANISTAN 

Delegate; 

His Excellency General Mohamed Omee Khan, Delegate to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, Deputy Permanent Delegate to the League of Nations. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Delegates; 

Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State, Representative of the United States of America on the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs. 

Mr. Harry J. Ansunger, Commissioner of Narcotics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Legal Adviser; 

Mr. Frank X. Warb, Assistant Legal Adviser of the Department of State 


» L.N. Document C.a86(W,M.X74(6).i936.XI in Remrds of the Cmferenceforlhe Suppres- 
sion of the ItticU Traffie in Doneerous Druus. Text of the Debates (Geneva. 1936). p aaS- 
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AUSTRIA 

Delegates: 

His Excellency M. Emcrich PiLtlGL, Permanent Representative to the League 
of Nations, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Dr. Bruno Schultz, former Vice-Pre.sident of the Vienna Police, Representa- 
tive of Austria on the Advisory Committee on Tratlic in Opium and Other Dan- 
geroua Drugs. 

[Here follow the names of the other delegates appointed by the participating 
states,] 

FarHcipaling at the Conference as Observe: s: 

FINLAND 

M. Helge von Knorrinc, Fitst .Secretary of Legation. 

LATVIA 

M. Karlis KALNtfjs, First Secretary of Legation. 

Participating at the Conference in an Advisory Capacity and as Experts: 

International Criminal Police Commission: 

Mr. Norman Kendal, C.B.E., Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, London. 

Dr. Bruno Schultz, former Vice-President of the Vienna Police, Representa- 
tive of Austria on the Advisory Committee on TralTic in Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

who accordingly assembled at Geneva. 

The Council of the League of Nations appointed as President of the Confer- 
ence: 

Mr. Joseph Limburg, Member of the Council of Slates of the Netherlands, 

The Conference has appointed as Vice-President; 

M. DE Reffye, Minister Plenipotentiary, "Sous-Directeur du conten- 
tieux et des chancelleries” at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the French 
Republic, 

The functions of Secretary-General to the Conference were assumed by; 

M. Eric Einar Ekstrand, Director of the Opium TralTic and Social 
Questions Sections, representing the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. 

In the course of a series of meetings between June 8th and June a6th, 1936, 
the instruments hereinafter enumerated were drawn up: 
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1 . CONVENTION OF 1936 FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ILLICIT 
TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS 

II. PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE OF THE CONVENTION 

The Conference also adopted the following; 

I. Interpretations 

1. It is understood that the provisions of the Convention, and in particular 
the provisions of Articles 2 and 5, do not apply to offences committed uninten- 
tionally. 

2. Article 15 IB to be interpreted in the sense that the Convention does not in 
particular affect the liberty of the High Contracting Parties to legulate the prin- 
ciples undei which mitigating circumstances may be taken into account 

II. Recommendations 

1. The Conference. 

Recalling that the International Opium Conference of 1912, determined to 
bring about the gradual suppression of the abuse of opium, inserted in the Inter- 
national Opium Convention of 1912 the following Article 6: "The contracting 
Powers shall take measures for the gradual and effective suppression of the 
manufacture of, internal trade in and use of prepared opium, with due regard to 
the varying circumstances of each country concerned, unless regulations on the 
subject are already in existence"; 

Recalling that the Parties to the Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925, in the 
Preamble, declared that they were fully determined to bring about the gradual 
and effective suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in and use of pre- 
pared opium, as provided for in Chapter II of the International Opium Conven- 
tion of 1912, in their Far Eastern possessions and territories, including leased or 
protected territories, in which the use of prepared opium is temporarily author- 
ised; and that they were desirous, on the grounds of humanity and for the pur- 
pose of promoting the social and moral welfare of their peoples, of taking all 
possible steps for achieving the suppression of the use of opium for smoking 
with the least possible delay; 

Desiring to take the opportunity afforded by the present Conference of urging 
the countries concerned to continue their efforts in this matter: 

Recommends that Governments which still permit use of opium for other than 
medical or scientific purposes should without undue delay take effective action 
with a view to the abolition of such use of opium. 

2. The Conference recommends that countries which recognise the principle 
of extradition of their nationals should grant the extradition of such of their 
nationals as, being in their territory, are guilty of the commission abroad of the 
offences dealt with in Article 2, even if the extradition treaty applicable contains 
a reservation on the subject of the extradition of nationals. 
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3. The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties to create, where 
necessary, a specialised police service for the purposes of the present Convention, 

4. The Conference recommends that the Advisory Committee oti Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs should consider the tiuestion whether it is 
desirable that meetings of the represetUalivcs of the central offices of the High 
Contracting Parties should take place in order to ensure, improve iitid develop 
international co-operation as provided for in the [)reseut (!onvention, and, 
should occasion arise, to give an opinion to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the subject. 

En tmi DE Quoi les D616gui3 out In faith whkreof the Delegates 
sign6 le prfesent Acte. have signed the present Act. 

Fait Cctffive, le vingUsix juin mil Donk at (leiieva, the twenty-sixth 
neuf cent Ircnte-six, en simple expfidi- day of June, one tluiusaud nine litin- 
tion, qui sera d6pos6e dans Ics archives dred and thirty-six, in a single co[)y, 
du Secretariat de la Socidtd des Na- which sluill be depewited in tlie ar- 
tions; copie certiftdc conformc en sera chives of tlic .Sceretariril of the Lc.igue 
remise i tons les Etats repr6senl(>s i\ of Nations anti of which authenticated 
la Conf6rence. cojiies sliall be delivered to all States 

re[)resented at the Conference. 

Le President de la Confirmee: The President of the Conference: 

Limuuug 

Le Vice-Prisident de la ConfSrence: The Vice-President of the Conference; 

P. DE RKFFYE 

Le Secritaire giniral de la Confirence; The Secretary -General of the Conference; 

Eric Einar Ekstrand 

AUTRICHE AUSTRIA 

E. PflOgl 
Dr Bruno SCHULTZ 

[Flere follow the names of the states and of the plenipotentiaries of the other 
signatories of the Final Act.] 

Commission internationale de Police International Criminal Police Com- 
Criminelle mission 

Dr Bruno ScHULTZ 
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' draft protocols of signature for expediting 

THE ENTRY INTO FORCE OF CONVENTIONS 
(A INCLUDED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

{Annexed lo the Assembly Resolution of October 3, IQ30) 

ANNEX I 

I’KotocoL OF Signature 

In aigiiiiiK the Convention of lliia day's dale relating to the under- 

signed plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized to this effect and in the name of 
their rcsiwctive C.overnments, declare that they have agreed as follows: 

I. That the Government of every Member of the League of Nations or non- 

Member State on whose behalf the said convention has been signed undertakes, 
not later than (date), either to submit the said Convention for parlia- 

mentary approval, or to inform the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions of its attitude with regard to the Convention. 

II. If on (date) the said Convention is not in force with regard to 

Members of the League of Nations and non-Member States, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League shall bring the situation to the attention of the 
Council of tlie League of Nations, which may either convene a new conference 
of all the Members of the League and non-Member States on whose behalf the 
Convention has been signed or accessions thereto deposited, to consider the 
situation, or take such other measures as it considers necessary. The Govern- 
ment of every signatory or acceding state undertakes to be represented at any 
conference so convened. The Governments of Members of the League and 
non-Member Slates which have not signed the Convention or acceded thereto 
may also be invited to be represented at any conference so convened by the 
Council of the League. 

Note. — The procedure provided for in this Annex is generally suitable for moat 
general conventions. In cases in which it is applied, the final article of the con- 
vention should be drafted in the usual form and should not fix any named or 
final date for the entry into force of the convention, but should permit its 
entry into force on receipt of a relatively small number of ratifications or 
accessions. 

» Remis of the Eleventh Ordinary Session of the Assembly, Plenary Meetings. Text of the 
Debates (Geneva, 1930); L.N., Official Jonmal, Special Supplement No. 84, p. 316. 
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ANNEX II 

Final Article of this Convention 
Article X 

The present Convention shall enter into force on (dale), iirovided that, 

on this date, ratifications or accessions have been defiosited with or notified to 

the Secretary -General of the League of Nations on behalf of 2 ivu-nihers of 

the League of Nations or non-Meiuber States. 

Protocol of Signature 

In signing the Convention of today's date rehiting to the undersigned 

plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized to this effect and in the name of their 
respective Ciovcrnnicnts, declare that they have agreed as follows: 

If on . , . the .said Convention has not come into force in accordance with 
the provisions of Article X, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall bring the situation to the attention of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, which may cither convene a new conference of all the Member.^ of the 
League and non-Member States on whose behalf the Convention has been 
signed or accessions theieto deposited, to con.sider the situation, or take such 
other measures as it considers necessary, 'fhe Government of every signatory 
or acceding State undertakes to be represented at any conference so convened. 

Note. — The procedure [iroviclcd for in Annex II is suitable for certain types of 
convention whose practical utility depends on their immediate entry into force 
for a considerable number of States. 

The fiRUie indicated licre should be a relatively large one. 

* Same date as that indicated in Article X. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SECONDARY MATERIALS 


I, GENERAL TREATISES ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND DIPLOMATIC LAW 


Aca( 16 iiiie Diplomatique Internationale. Dictionnaire diplomatique. Paris [1933I. 
2 vols, 

An'iokolE'iz, Daniel. Tratado tie derecho internacional piiblico en tiempo de paz, 
2“ edicidn. Buenos Aires: La Facullad, 1928. 3 vols. 

BostamaN'HS Y .Sirv/sn, Antonio SAnchkz de. Droit international public. Traduction 
par Paul Gtiuld. Paris: Recueil Sircy, 1934-1939. 5 vols. 

Faucijilu:, Paul. Traile de droit international public. 8e ddition, entiferement re- 
fondue. Paris; Rousseau ct Cie, 1921-1926. 2 vols. 

Genet, Raoul. Trail6 de tliplomalie et de droit diplomatique. Paris: A. Pedone, 
1931-1932. 3 vols. (Publications de la Revue gdnerale de droit international 
public, Nos. 3, 5, 6.) 

Hershey, Amos S. The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization. 

Revised edition. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1930. 784 pp. 

Martens, Baron Charles de. Le guide diplomatique; Prdcis des droits et des fonc- 
tiona des agents diplomatiques ot consulaires. se Edition, refondue par M.F.H. 
Goffckon. Leipzig; F. A. Brocldiaus, 1866. 2 vols. 

Martens, Fedor Fedorovich oE.Traitdde droit international :traduit du russe par 
Alfred L60. Paris: Clievalier-Maresq et Cie, 1883-87. 3 vols. 

MOller, Axel. International Law in Peace and War. Translated by H. M. Pratt. 

London; Stevens and Sons, Limited, 1931-35. 2 vols, 

Oppeniieim, Lassa Francis Lawrence. International Law; A Treatise. 6th edition, 
edited by H. Lauterpacht. London etc.: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. 2 vols, 
Planas SuAuez, Sim6n. Tratado de derecho internacional publico. Madrid; Hijos 


de Reus, igi6. 2 vols, 

pRAUiEU-FoDfiRli, Paul. Cours de droit diplomatique; A I’usage des agents politiques 
du niinistire des affaires filrangferes des 6tats europfens et amfericains. 2e edition. 
Paris: A. Pedone, 1899. * vols, 

Satow, Sir Ernest. A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. 2d and revised edition. London, 
etc,; Longmans, Green and Co., 1922. 2 vols. 

... 2f| edition, revised by H. Ritchie. London, etc.: Longmans, Green and 

Co,, 1932. 519 PP’ . . , . . t w . 

ScniRFER, Walter, comp. Repertoire des questions de droit international geneiai 
posA'e.s devant !a Soci6t6 des Nations, 1920-1940. Gencive: Geneva Research 
Centre, 1942. Publi6 sous la direction de A. C. de Breycha-Vauthier. 390 pp. 
(Preliminaries and index in French and English.) 

Vidal y Saura, GinAs. Tratado de derecho diplomAtico: Contribucidn al estudio 
sobre los principios y usoa de la diploniacia moderna. Madrid : Editorial Reus 

(S.A,), 1925. 576 pp. 
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II. WORKS ON THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION AND ORGANIZATION 

Buell, Raymond Leslie. Intemaliomil ReldUoiis. Reviwd cditiuii, New Ynik: 
Henry Holt and Company [193® )■ 838 f)[>. 

Conwell-Evans, T. P. The League Council in Action; A Study of the MethiKls 
Employed by the Council of tlie f.cague of N.ilions to Prevent War .itul to Settle 
International Disputes. London : Oxford University Press, llnmiihiev Milford, 
1929. 291 pp. 

Dickinson, Edwin DeWitc. The Equality of Slates in International L.iw. Cam- 
bridge; Harvard University Press; London; Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1920. 424 pp. 

Hicks, Fkbdeiuck Cuarles, The New World Order; Inlcrnation.d OiganiAation, 
International Law, International Coilpcralion. Garden Citv, New York: Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1920. 496 |)p. 

Hudson, Manley 0i Current International Co-operation. Cnlcutla: Calcuila Uni- 
versity, 1927. 149 pp. 

PoTiER, Pitman B. An Introduction to the Study of Inlenuitioiml Org.iuization, 
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